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Morality is that’.brgncl} of science which 
proposes to*regulattf thaxtctions of men. 

The Science of Morals differs from every other 
science in this, that ^t is not occupied in the in- 
vestigation of what is*, or of what actually exists i 
£ii .*he wt>rld ; but in the discovery oft tohat 
ought to be, or qf what ought to exist. 

The excellence of history consists of its exhi- 
biting a correct deta'* of what has actually^been^ 
dofte by men. J.t is the business of whS* is. 
called Natural History ^to give jn account otoll 
the plants^animalfc, and minerals that arq to oe 
found in the world. Metaphysics, or the -natu- 
jcal lp story of mind, ought to describe the di^. ’• 
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aftd operations, of feeling and 

their repulsions and combinations ; and AstrcL 
nomy inquiry's into tlje magnitude and move- 
of the celestial boflies. Thus every other 


and 

kthe 


scieUce is employed in finding out facts, and 
^presenting things as they are; but it is the 
biflfcuiess of Morality, or moral science, to exhibit 
yiew, not what men have done, but what 


they ought to do; not what they are, but what 
they ought to be. 


In forming a plan of conduct, a rational being 
must always consider tw o things ; firs^., the object 
or end whidh he proposes to attain by his actions; 
and, secondly, tl^ means by wfhich that end is 
to be successfully pursued. From this distinc- 
tion arises a division *qf* morality i»to the two 
following questions : First, What ought we to 
legal d as the most important object of human 
pursuit, or as the business pt man in this \VoVld ? 
An<J, secondly By what means is thie object -* 
be attained? or how' is our great business in life 
to be best fulfilled ? 


It\»s e V dem.that the first of these questions is 
ch^most important. A mistake, with regartl to 
^at ought to be the chief and ultimate object 
of human pursuit, must We»aril : - diminish the 
value of all our'exertions : For, in the great 
business of life, if We sc £ out in pursuit of a 
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object, the labour of', our clays, and our 
sffies and-'^sasonings,^^[ll be^fruitlessly 
'away. Even the vigour, the skill, and 
the perseverance we exert in pursuit of what is 
ultimately of no importance, will only render 
our conduct an exhibition of more strenuous 
and more consuAinaate folly : ■ \Vhereas, when 
engaged in attempting to obtain what is truly, 
worthy of pursuit, we shall at least be well" em- 
ployed. Every step we advance will^be so 
much successfully performed^of the great busi- 
ness of life, and no part of our labour will be 
lost. In addition to this, it may be remarked, 
that w hen "it shall or^ce be decided in a satisfac- 
tory manner what that is which we "ought to re- 
gard as the object* of all our efforts, and as the 
great purpose of our Ipci^tenc.e, it will be easy to 
point out *he means crf» pursuing and of attain- 
ing to it, as these means wall be suggested by 
the very nature an^l character 6f our ultimate 
object of pursuit, and by the situation in wdiich 
-- are placed with regard to it. 

The general opinion upon the subject is this^ 
that the great object which nature and reason 
teach men^to pursue in this world, is Felicity or 
Happiness; meaning by happiness a cont^ual 
succession of pleasing thought^, emotions, and 
sensations.* This ‘opinion w T as entertained by all 
the ancient philosophers, although they differed 
wid*^^ about the best means ’of pursuing happi- 
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ness, ^his o^rinioij has also been entertained 
by the ablest, or at least by the most popular 
modem writers; but they have endeavoured to 
engraft upon it f a system of universal benevo- 
lence, and have asserted, that the great object of 
every man’s pursuit ought to be to promote the 
individual and'general happiness of the human 
ra^e. According to this system, therefore, that 
action is the best which produces, or has a ten- 
dency'^ produce, the greatest portion of felicity 
in the world; and^that action is the worst which 
produces, or has a tendency to produce, the 
greatest jiortion of misery. 

This opinion, that happiryess is our 'wisest and 
best object of pursuit, has been so generally dif- 
fused, that the multitude off speculative men 
who, of late years, have employed themselves in 
the discussion of moral ,9 nd* political subjects, 
appear to have adopted it as an undoubted truth. 
Accordingly, the argument tyw for inly employed 
in favour of ancient institutions is this, that they 
are accessary to the happiness of mankind; 
which will infallibly be lost for ever, if they be 
overturned. The argument, on the contrary, 
that loused to pievail with men to destroy the 
ms tjXitions of their forefathers^ is of* a similar 
yatuie. It is contended, that l liesc old establish- 
ments are hostile to human felAily, aryl prevent 
mankind from cloying all the happiness of' 
•\tiich they are capable. # Uvery government 
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promises felicity the nation which it rules, as 
the reward of obedience to authority > and every 
government, whatever its form or character may 
be, pretends that the object of* all its efforts and 
«ares is to produce tlje ‘general happiness of the 
people. 

But although* Mankind have thus agreed in 
speculation to consider happiness, or a succession 
of agreeable thoughts and sentiments, as the only 
valuable object of hu an pursuit, -tf js never- 
theless true, that neither mc*i nor women, philo- 
sophers nor the vulgar, do, in practice, regard 
with much approbation either their own conduct, 
or the conduct of other persons, when they act 
upon this principle. We are so far from valuing 
ijjen in proportion to the pleasures and the de -• 
grees of delight that hav^ been enjoyed by them, 
that v\e rfever esteem* their characters so highly, 
as when we, know that they have passed a life of 
toil and anxiety,, have encountered pain and 
ilfmger without ruluctance, and have treated ex- 
istence Itself, and all its enjoyments, con- 

tempt. It is the business of the poets to record 
human sentiments and opinions w'ith correctness; 
and to them, as they have ho philosophical 
theory to suppe^t, it is fair to appeal upon this 
subject. Shakespeare represents Othello the 
Moor as giving this account of the kind of court- 
-hip by which he, % i hough a black man, con- 
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trived to interest the affections of a beautiful 
Venetian woman : 


OtJjellQ . Her father lov’d me; oft invited me ^ 
Still question’d me the story of my life. 

From year to year ; the battfcs, sieges, fortunes 
That I h ave pars’d : 

lira n it through, ev’n from my boyish days. 

To th’ very moment that he bad me tell it. 

Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving^ccidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes in th’ imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery • of my redemption thence. 

And portancc in my tiavel’s lystory : 

Wherein of antrcs vast, and desarts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills *vli8se heads touch 
heav’n. 

It was my hent to speak 4 * Sjich^was the process, 

And of the cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi ; and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. All the^e tc 
hear 


WoulcPD esdem on 


a seriously incline. 


But still the house-affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She d com© agaii^, and with a greedy ear 
IDe^^ur up my discourse . which I observing, 
look once a pliant hour ; and found good mean* 
To draw from her*a pray’r of earnest heart. 

That I would all pilgrimage dilate; c 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
J3?ut*not intentively. I did consent. 
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And often did begjiile her of her tears* 

When I did speak, of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d. My story feeing done* 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: 

She swore, — in faith ^was strange* Was passing 
strange ; 

’Twas pitiful* Was wondVous pitiful: 

She wish’d, she had not heard it ; yet she wish’d 

That heav’n had made her such a man. She thank’d 
me. 

And bad me, if I had a friend that TiillW TTli, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
jy^d that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She lov’d me for the dangers X had past. 

Othello, slct. I . Scene 8. 

Philosophcfs think like the rdst of mankind 
upon tins subject. » Although they begin their 
systems with a dcclaj^tian that happiness is the 
most valuable of all attainments; yet when thev 
afterwards come to treat of human actions in de- 
tail, they neve.- fad to approve of that conduct 
m which the greatest degree of integrity nnd of 
\ igour of mind have been displayed, how ever 
much misery it may have produced. The an- 
cient Epicureans were the only philosopher 
vJlio ever expressed themselves consistently .upon 
this point. They asserted that Felicity, or a con- 
tinual sufeessior? of pleasures, is the proper and 
most rational object of human pursuit; and they 
boldly avowed, that' a man aets absurdly when. he 
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neglects his own ease .and enjoyments on account 
of any notions of duty, integrity, or public 
spirit. But this opinion has always appeared 
odious to the conv^on sense of mankind. The 
Siolcs, who were the g^eat antagonists of thr 
Epicureans, were less consistent. They acknow- 
ledged, that our great business in this world is to 
proctuce happiness ; but they asserted, at the 
same time, that to act steadfastly and skilfully 
is the orrt y ^» u3 -luable object of pursuit. To re- 
concile these two ojpnions, they were under the 
necessity of alleging, that a wise and virtua>us 
man is capable of being happy under disappoint- 
ment, sickness, exile, and tortures. The absur- 
dity of this assertion has cast a degree of ridicule 
^pon the stoical philosophy, &ndf brought its 
pure and elevated precpp^ 1 into no small dis- 
credit 

The truth is, that in almost all branches of 
science mankind Succeed bettey in practice than 
in theory. Practical men were for ages accus- 
tomed fo^extract the metals from their different 
ores, and at pleasure to reduce them back to a 
-rate of ore or earth ; but it is only within these 
few years thut phrlosophers have understood the 
nature 'of the change that takes .place m such a 
process , and doubts exist whether they undei- 
►stand it to this hour. The sam^ thing has hap- 
pened in morals. Ordinary men have found 
hit!* difficulty in discerning the conduct which 
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their duty require^ them to. adopt ; though phi™ 
losophers have been mightily perplexed to find 
out a good reason for calling one action right 
and another action wrong. it *is always of 

kaaportance, however, that our actions should b<5 
founded upon rational principles, or that prac- 
tice and theory* should correspond, no apology 
can be necessary for an attempt to introdtic^ 
greater precision and consistency into our con- 
ceptions concerning that which oug^Wo be the 
employment of man in this yvorld. 

It appears to me, then, that the great object 
which the human race ought to pursue, and the 
attainment of which they ought to regard as the 
business of their lives, is not to produce happi- 
ness, pleasure, or*felicity, in themselves or others * 
but that, on the contrary, the end for which they 
were forfned, anti wlhch alone they can pursue 
with success, is the improvement of their whole 
intellectual faculties, whether Speculative or ac- 
1 1 ve. In one word, it is the business of man in 
this world to endeavour to become an s^cellent 
being, possessing high powers of energy and in- 
telligence. This is his chief good ; and ought 
to be tTie great and ultimate object of his pur- 
suit, to which ^very other consideration ought 
to be sacrificed.^ 

If thia principle, that intellectual excellence, 
or the perfection of the mind and of its rational 
po^vers, is the most important and valuable *ob- 
iect of human pursuit, can be chsarly establish- 
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ed, it will follow, thq,t those actions are good, anc 
right, and best, which produce, not happiness ox 
pleasure, but the greatest portion of knowledge, 
ability, and intellectual perfection in the world ; 
3nd that those actions are the worst, which prc . 
duce, or have a tendency to produce, not suffer- 
ing, but the greatest degree • cff ignorance, of 
Stupidity, and of intellectual weakness and de- 
gradation. It will even follow, that the rulers 
of natioiT^^tfiough they are seldom so well em- 
ployed) do actually, misapply their labour, and 
mistake their duty, when they imagine that theirs 
proper business consists in conferring felicity 
upon their fellow-creatures. * 

I shall here endeavour to prove, that the great 
«tgsk, to the performance of whfch the existence 
of every man ought to "devoted, consists of 
two branches : first, to ^redact the intellectual 
improvement of his own individual mind and 
character; and, Secondly, to .produce the im- 
provement of the minds of other rational beings. 

,1. It/, In all undertakings, the first question 
among rational men is uniformly this : Suppo- 
sing us^to engage*in a particular pursuit, what 
prospect have we of success ? Tfce object of the 
u»dertaking may he great and ^valuable ; but if 
there is no reason to expect + h a t fhe pursuit of it 
can prosper, it is jiistly disre^aided as an idle 
projecj that will neve'V afford any reward for our 
efforts. This. is prccisejy the c"hc with regard to 
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happiness- It is no doubt a fine thing if it could 
be attained ; but none ever pursued it with suc- 
cess. It is like the country in the romance, in 
which the stones of the field are all gems and 
g<ttld, and in which overflowing plenty abounds: 
it is a fine country, but nobody can go there. 

It is scarcely tficcessary to attempt to prove, 
by arguments, that a state of happiness canrtot 
be attained in this world *. The history of man- 
kind, both in ancient and modern times, suffi- 
ciently establishes the fact. Some have expect- 
ed to find felicity in riches; others have sought 
it from power, from pleasure, and even from fair 
and upric^ht conduct : but they ha’i'e all been 
unsuccessful. Disappointments lTave availed 
them ; and bad health, 01 di e: Unforeseen ca- 
lamities, have rendered then of',,-*- fruitless. 
Is veil when no v*ibl<* cause of nid'chy exist- 
ed, it has been found impossible to enjoy a high 
'degree of happiness for any long period, merely 
btcause all human, pleasures diminish by a le- 
petition of enjoyment. 

Good health, and a natural cheerfulness of 
temper, produce as high a degree of happiness 
as we are capable of enjoying for any length of 
time. But thesp we cannot bestow* upoVi our- 


Three books have been written to demonstrate that 
happiness cannot be attained in this world. These are, Ec- 
clesiastes, by Solomon king of thb Jews ; Candide, or. the 
Optimist, by Voltaire ; and Rasselas^ by JDr Johnson* 
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selves ; although we may n<^ doubt throw tl*cu 
away. The true state oh the case seems to be 
this : A certain limited degree or portion ot 
pleasure is enjoyed by man in this woild; but 
•this portion or degree is«not produced by humvn 
labour or industry. It is a gilt bestoued by the 
Author of our Existence, and umses not from any 
yofttnvancc on our part. It is even gi \tn with 
little appearance of discrimination. 'Idle young 
and the the high and the low, the rich and 

the poor, the wise and the foolish, are all nearly 
upon a level with regard to it. Like the rain 
or the light of heaven, it comes freely, or not at 
all ; insomuch, that those pnen who 1 have se- 
. iovsly engaged in the pursuit of happiness have 
uniformly confessed, that all anxiety and laboui 
concern. ng it are absurd, a*s they er.joy it mos*. 
..ho court it lea^t. 

for it • .1 singular tmii, that the dsgree ot 
t.appiness ‘nrlnnauire bestows upon us cannot 
be increased by our exertioMs. The f uatp-aii 
■vrcbft'*t, who lives in a palace surrounded by 
luxuries, but whose wants have increased will; 
his riches, has little reason to boast of superior 
telicily, to \jhat the Hottentot enjoys m his hut, 

hi the Tnidst of Ins cows and his swine/ It is in 

* • 

v^'.n to say, that this arises from an improper 
node of pursuing happiness, ancf that it»ought to 
oe sought m the practice of \ irtue. It is not true, 
thrg men always their fehcitv in pro 
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portion to their progress in nloral vforth or intel- 
ligence. An ignorant man often sleeps very sound, 
and enjoys good health, without feeling any want 
of more knowledge. If the stupid have less plea- 
syre, they have also less .uneasiness than the re- 
flecting and the acute. To be pleased with 
Ourselves, is unquestionably one* of the highest 
of all en joyments. A virtuous man tastes tiiis 
pleasure in the possession of a good conscience j 
but it must be admitted, that a fool also tastes it, 
m its most exquisite degree, in the possession of 
complete self-conceit, or of an unmeasurable 
vanity. There is a flow of spiiits which often 
falls to th*i lot of the stupid and the guilty, that 
produces more complete felicity, ^tnd affords a 
better defence against uneasiness'and care, than 
.fll the wisdom, or even fortitude, that ever wa-* 
possessed, by maiv V*gt®, who laboured unsuc- 
ces;, fully to preserve the freedom of his coun- 
try, was probably no liappier.than Ciesar who 
overturned it : Anjl there is little doubt, that a 
profligate, possessed of health and thgvq^htless 
vivacity, is as happy a being as a ISfewton, em- 
biacingthc universe in his sublime conception ; 
and is Tar happier than the \ g tuoi^ elder Bru- 
tus, when avenging his couniiy of the crimes of 
bis own children. It is no good answer to this, 
to say, .that tilt* happiness of the latter is of a 

higher kind than that of tl?c former. We can- 

- * % 

not be more than fully blest. The minds of 
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men differ widely in point <^f intellectual worth 
and accomplishments; but 'they differ little in 
point of hhppiness. A happy child does not en- 
joy less pleasure than a happy man ; and a 
happy fool is as* blessed as a happy philosopher. 
Activity m and self-approbation, -which constitute 
our best and most steady plepsjires, are enjoyed 
in» perfection even by childien ; because chil- 
dren are never at rest : And as every object is 
new to them, they arc continually learning 
something ; and are therefore continually im- 
proving their minds. If a man covdd be always 
active, and always discovering new truths, he 
might hope to be as happy as a child; but he 
could not be happier : for children take as 
much pleasure in exertion as»he* can do ; and 
they are as much delighted. with themselves and 
their discoveries, as h*i /vm .possibly, be with 
himself and his discoveries. It is not possible, 
however, for a man of mature age to be as hap- 
py as a child. He is no longer surrounded by a 
world «f\}led w ith novelties. He cannot make 
discoveries of new truths at every step. Hence 
his activity must gradually diminish ; and his 
progress in # improvement must become more 
slow. • At mature age, therefore, we can no 
longer enjoy, so frequently, some of the best 
pleasures; I mean'those whiclf firise frpm acti- 
vity and from self-applause. But let us not en- 
vy the little children, on this account. If they 
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have many pleasui^s, they have ffclso many vex- 
ations. If our pleasures afe fewer, we possess 
greater self-command, which prevents our gi- 
ving way so readily to uneasiness. Thus there 
is a compensation of ^ood aftd of evil in all 
the situations and ages of life. A certain por- 
tion of happinesses given to us Jby nature ; and 
that portion we cannot greatly augment. 

The contrary of all this takes place with re- 
gard to the perfection of our intellectual cha- 
racter. It is not bestowed, but may be gradu- 
ally acquired. We are all* born equally igno- 
xant, and equally teeble. Some do indeed ap- 
pear to possess more quickness of apprehension 
than others ; but this inequality is easily recti- 
fied by superior. industry : And those men nevei 
Tail to attain to the highest degrees of intellec- 
tual excellence,. wTIo * pursue it steadily, and 
make it most completely the business of their 
lvv es. An infant has none ot it. A man al- 
ways has a portibn of it ; and he is always ca- 
pable of acquiring more of it than he actually 
possesses ; for there is no end of the decrees in 
which it may be attained. * 

This being the true state of things, it is evident 
that happiness cannot, in this world, be justly re- 
garded as a rational object of pursuit, as it must 
always^ be pursued in vairf. The great error 
with regard to it consists in supposing that it can 
be attained, or that it caq be increased, by our 
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cllbrts, and ih*forgetting uiar it cannot be pur 
chased by a price ;* that \\ htirever it comes, ii 
comes as a? gift from heaven ; and that our na 
ture cannot rise by industry to the possession of 
higher degree? oV it. But :m excellent or //im- 
proved mind is never given : It is always pur- 
chased ; and thp progress we are capable of ma- 
le ing in it is unbounded. 

2//, On considering this world attentively, it 
docs not appear to me, that its Contriver and 
Author ever intended that we should enjoy hap- 
piness in it. To ftnderstand this clearly, we 
must talce a view of the actual state of the uni 
verse around us. If the Author of the* uni verse 
has formed aU things precis ely in the way th.it 
would contribute most completely to render m 
happy, and has cautiously, avoided \ vhate\e> 
would render us otheryfis6 ; jhen there is no 
doubt, that to produce our felicity was the great 
object which Ide # had in view at our creation ; 
end we cannot go far wrong if we pursue wha 1 
Supreny 2 Wisdom is pursuing ; indeed we must 
■ . navotd/^ily err if we do otherwise. Hut, on the 
- ssitrary, if \vc shall find that this world is not 
'(.lined to render us happy, but that it is accu- 
mtely ajid slcil fully contrived for improving our 
intellectual nature; it will then *fT)llo\v that this 
is *the object tor which we \vcT« created; and 
•consequently, that oqr Creator points out this as 
our most valuable pursuit ; hid as an object 
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which, if we do not’attain, he will* have formed 
vis in vain. 

The very form of our world is hostile to the 
idea, that its Author created it for the purpose 
of producing happiness^ to the human race : 
Else why are vast regions near the poles render- 
ed uninhabitable^ cold ? or why are burning 
desarts produced in the middle regions, or a too 
rapid luxuriance of vegetation, which is still 
more pernicious to life ? In what are called the 
temperate climates, why is one half of the year 
sj^ent in anxiously and laboriously accumula- 
ting food to support existence during the sterility 
of a long winter ? Why is the face of the earth 
covered with rugged mountains ; and*these moun- 
tains made the* nty series of poisonous plants and 
tlfe dens oF savage beasts P Why is the land di- 
vided by stormy and these oceans fill- 

ed with devouring animals ? Why are we 
brought into the world with pain and while 
remain in it, Exposed to destruction by so 
many thousand causes ? Of what use is jbe the 
endless variety of diseases with which w^ are 
assaulted, which we little know how to avoid, 
much less how to cure, and scarcely how to 
pfctlliate ? »Wliy are the affairs of this world so 
arranged, that t fy war, by shipwreck, or by un- 
friendly climates,* the lives afid the welfare of 
thousands are daily sacrificed with a degree of 
apparent wantonntSss, whiclj. would lead us to 
Yol. I. B 
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suppose that € they Are of nf> importance in thi 
eyes either of Goct or man f- — Jf tJiJs bo our sJ~ 

tuatioB>, after reason has done so much for us, 
we may, without rashness, believe that the ear- 
lier state of the worl<^ was much worse. The 
first men were continually exposed to be de- 
voured by wild beasts; they were swept away 
by pestilence j they perished by famine ; or 
they kept each other in constant alarm by bar- 
barous animosities* In our present improved 
state of civilization, we have not yet obtained 
much to boast of in point of felicity. Every 
man must no doubt, on this head, judge for 
himself, and will estimate the world and its en- 
joyments as he has seen or found them ; but, in 
general, it is a stafte of toil and -of care. They 
who attempt to render it any thing else, and to 
enjoy a life of uninterrupted pleasure, soon find 
that they are struggling against nature ; and it 
is well if they create not to themselves more 
misery than they wished to avoid. A. long tr,aiir 
of p^yiful distempers derive their origin from 
pursuing without restraint the pleasures which 
our senses seem to offer to us. The pleasures of 
affection are tjie most approved, and not the 
least* powerful that our existence affords ; yet 
they certainly do, in a great nfeasure, operate as 
snares to betray us into anxieties which we might 
otherwise have escaped. fcThe calamities of 
:hose who- are dear to us become our own ; and 
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a very affectionate mind is, necessarily a souri 
of* disquietude, fri ednseq udnee oi~ the condi 
tion upon which ev&fy human connection is 
formed, that it must ofie day he dissolved by a 
s^re, but doubtful, period of mortality. Even* 
the pleasures of science are purchased by much 
anxious labour, .and often at the expenee of 
health, or at least of that gaiety of spirit whith « 
is the soured of the highest pleasure; In short, 
it seems very clear that we never were intended 
to enjoy ahy high degree o£ happiness in this 
•\yorld ; ahd that if life were Only valuable on 
account of the pleasures it bestoWs, a wise man, 
who had balanced ^rell its pains and its joys, 
would be so far from regarding it as a state of 
existence contrive! to produce felicity, that he 
would scarcely accbjj^t^it a gift worth accept- 
ing. 

The idea, however, that the world was form-* 
ed merely for the purpose of bestowing happi- 
ness upon man, its .noblest inhabitant, is very 
ancient, and has been very ‘generally re«^5j[ed. 
It is highly flattering to human vanity, and pre- 
sents the character of the IVTaker of the universe, 
in the pdint of view in which we are .most will- 
ing to consider it.^ But this most important ob- 
jection to it was very early perceived : How. 
comes it to pass**that pain and misery have 
found their way into a world that was contri- 
ved for no other purpose thar? that 6f conferring 

B 2 
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happiness ? This question, Concerning the ori-^ 
gin of physical evil, or of suffering, has in all 
ages perplexed mankind*. It becomes more 
puzzling, when it is recollected that enjoyments 
"and sufferings are not •conferred according to 
any rules of justice ; for the best men are often 
extremely unfortunate, and eveei unhappy. To 
get quit of this difficulty, the ancient Persians 
asserted that there are two gods, the one good* 
and the other evil ; that the good being crea- 
ted man, and wishes to render him happy, but 
that he is not able to protect us entirely against 
the efforts of the evil being. The story among 
the Greeks, of the box of Pandora, ffom which, 
when it was opened, all the evils which now 
exist flew out, is a contrivaTice of the same 
kind ; and our Europejn^ancestors very sagely 
ascribed all the miscffiefe theft occurred in their 
times to the Devil, and his associates the witches. 

But the roods in which uron have most gene- 
rally attempted to reconcile the existence of 
phyiifcsil evil, or suffering in the world, with the 
js opposed purpose of its creation, is this : They 
have, added a second supposition to the first. 
The 3^ confess that, by some cross accident, the 
Author of Nature has not succeeded m His be- 
-nevolent plan of producing^ happiness in this 
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world ; but they i^llege thut He* will certainly 
produce another world, or a future state of ex- 
istence, after this shall have terminated, in 
which every error u ill be recti^ed ; those who 
now are the disturbers of human happiness wil^ 
be punished, and the rest will enjoy perfect 
felicity. 

It must be obvious, however, that this account 
of matters is very unsatisfactory. We know 
the Author of Nature only from His works ; and 
if He has not succeeded in the plan upon which 
He formed this world, it is evident that He may 
Vail in the plan of making a better world. 

But, on the contrary, if we consider this world 
as formed, not to confer felicity, bi*t to train up 
beings to intellectual energy and excellence, 
(fvery difficulty vanishes; the propriety of our 
situation become^ ot^i^^is ; and the works of 
the Author of Nature appear complete and per- 
fect. Considered in this poii\t of view, care 
and toil are no evfls, as they are justly number- 
ed among the best means of moral improvement. 
The cold and the sterility of the polar regions, 
the burning heat of the tropical sun, the dry de- 
sart, the nagged mountain, and the^ devouring 
cfcean, are valuable engines for calling forth the 
intrepidity, the perseverance, the skill, the fore- 
sight, and all 4We best energies of the human 
mind. The severities of a long and barren win- 
ter compel us to st?idy the course of the seasons. 
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3/?d give fjss tb aJJ the arts connected with sub* 
aistence or accommodation, foisonous p/sn<s 
teach. us caution, and afford die Isest materials 
of the healing a at. The fierceness of wild beasts, 
the fury of war or of pestilence, and all the evils 
that befal humanity, are only so many proofs 
that the Author of our natuje^ prefers our in- 
tellectual improvement to our happiness. 

The whole error upon the subject appears tQ 
have arisen from mistaking the means which 
Nature employs for the ends or purposes which 
she designs to accomplish. In every work of 
art, the end or object which the artist has in 
view is distinguished by its superior permanence 
and stability* from the temporary means which 
he uses for its. production. Wihen the house is 
finished, and the scaffolding taken down, we can 
easily perceive that tha*^affcildirig was erected 
for the house, and not the house for the scaffold- 
ing. The pain, of hunger or thirst,^ and the 
pleasure of eating and drinkihg, are both at an 
end a#j>oon as we have gratified those appetites ; 
but^tlie health and vigour which arise from 
proper nourishment remain. Hence a rational 
being can % easily perceive that hunger is not 
given* for our torment, nor is the pleasure of 
eating bestowed as a source of*Mappiness : They 
are only given as the means tjf preserving our 
constitution in a sound state. The same rule 
obtains with regard, to all ouV enjoyments. We 
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«f)r led to exertion the hhpe of /pleasure- , but 

the pleasure we receive terminates with the ex- 
ertion, although the improvement which it pro- 
duces remains and is permanent- For, in all 
ly liman efforts, whether, speculative or active** 
two things take place ; a certain degree of con- 
trivance and of yigour is exerted; and a certhin 
degree of pleasure or of uneasiness is felt. *If 
the effort is frequently repeated, we learn to per- 
form it with greater ease ; if it is a bodily effort 
of a moderate kind, our strength is increased in 
consequence of it ; and if it ishn effort of thought, 
the frequent repetition of it augments our inge- 
nuity and«vigour of mind. The case' is directly 
the reverse with regard to the pleasure or the 
pain which our exertions produce. Activity is 
usually pleasing; but every repetition of a par- 
ticular exertion diminishes the pleasure or the 
pain which it originally produced, till at last 
they are scarcely, if at all, perceived.' Thus 
ojur exertions procftyce pleasure, but a pleasure 
which is continually diminishing; and ^t the 
same time they produce improvement, but an* 
improvement which is continually increasing. 

We ought to regard the Contriver pf our con- 
sfitution, therefore, neither as a malevolent*being 
who has devisetf a system of misery, nor as a 
being who wishotf to produce mere pleasure or. 
felicity for its own sake ; but as a skilful artist, 
who delights in the diffusion of mind through 
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the universe, and who has contrived this world, 
for the purpose of training up men to the pos- 
session of intelligence. Pleasure and pain seem 
to be almost eqqal in his eyes, and to be used 
indifferently, as they best promote his grand 
purpose of creating energy of character. Ex- 
cessive pleasure subdues the myid, and weakens 
its* vigour in a greater degree than excessive 
pain. Accordingly, care is taken that excessive 
pain shall more frequently exist in nature than 
excessive pleasure. At the same time, it is evi- 
dent that the Author of our nature has no design 
to distress us unnecessarily ; for the ordinary 
state of our existence is agreeable 'upon the 
whole, and Our constitution is so contrived, that 
we sh^ll never long endure intolerable misery, 
as it soon destroys life janc^. suffering together, 
Xo tram us up gradually to* become vigorous 
and enlightened beings, it was necessary that we 
should be induoed to encounter and to contend 
against the greatest possible yariety of difficulties 
and evils. Xhe human mind is, therefore, 
"placed amidst just as much happiness as is neces- 
sary to raise it above despondency, and to en- 
courage it io perform with vigour its appointed 
business; while, at the same time, the* anxieties 
|ind labours it is destined to * encounter, are 
usually so proportioned to its strength, as neither 
to subdue it by their severity, nor suffer it to fall 

ii<vlppn Kv rolovoliArt *n ru^ * 
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thus only held outjas allurfement£ to engage us 
in more severe labours. *The passion which 
unites the sexes, for example, is, no doubt, very 
pleasing. Its delightful hopes ^and fears have, 
yi every age, formed th§ favourite subject of th^ 
poet’s song: yet we know to what serious situa- 
tions it leads, and how much anxiety and toil the 
greater number of men and women undergo for 
the sake of their families. It is thus that the 
Maker of the Universe employs every circum- 
stance in our situation to lead us to the exertion, 
and consequently to the improvement, of our 
faculties. Our passions, our miseries, our wants, 
our fears,* our pleasures, and the very structure 
and revolutions of the globe which we inhabit, 
are "all made subservient to this great end. We 
jhay, therefore, safely conclude, that for this 
purpose we were; crated, and placed in this 
world, that we might gradually become more 
excellent and more perfect beipgs; and that to 
produce this intellectual improvement or excel- 
lence in ourselves ought to be th$ great h* li >i ness 
of our lives. 

* 

II. IKjt the Author of this wjprld ^ias so con- 
trived thh general system, that no part eff it is 
formed for itself alone. The grass and the 
trees grpw not'^For themselves ; they are the 
food and the shelter of tribes of animals. These 
animals, however,* do not .live and grow for 
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themselves-; tHey aVe, in the^r turn, the food of 
other animals, whicfi. would perish, did they not 
find living prey to devour. It is not for himself 
alone that the horse possesses swiftness and 
Strength; neither is it njerely for his own bene- 
fit that the sheep is covered with wool. All the 
parts of nature»are formed as # jparts of a whole; 
and every part has a reference to some other 
part. Man is not exempted from this general 
rule. The male and the female are obviously 
formed for each other, and both of them for 
posterity, and that posterity for a future posterity 
without end. Thus are we connected, and in- 
duced to labour for each other, while she uncer- 
tainty of otar existence renders us continually 
sensible that we are doing so . 0 We are under 
the necessity of providing for subsistence and 
accommodation during,S # ^ife.of threescore and 
ten years; but we are never sure that we may 
not die before ^o-morrow. Thus are we com- 
pelled to build, that others ‘may be sheltered. 
We myst sow, the seed, though we know that 
^motner may reap the harvest; and we accumu- 
late treasures to be enjoyed by others. Even 
the dinner # for tp-day, which we have - already 
prepared, may be eaten by another. Thus a 
man in society is like a stone fn c a wall, of little 
value, excepting in so far as hoigives or receives 
support. In this light the Architect of the uni- 
verse beholds us! ajrd could *we see ourselves in 
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the same point of | view that He*does, that is, 
with unbounded intelligence, and in relation, 
to the universe, we too would regard ourselves 
and our labours in the same light > and as then 
most valuable, when our influence is highest inu 
producing the welfare of others, and enabling 
them to fulfil the purpose of their existence. 

1st. But if we are to labour for the welfare 
of others, it is in vain that we labour to produce 
their felicity. 'X'hat is not left to be bestowed by 
man ; a certain portion of it is given by na- 
ture. We may diminish th&t portion, indeed, 
and contrive to distress each other in a consider- 
able degroe ; but we can add little to each 
other’s natural happiness of temper r>r character. 
Even the mischief that we might do is guarded 
against by nature, partly by rendering indivi- 
duals formidable t£> other, and partly by 

the effect of habit and of time, in gradually 
spreading the healing balsam qf oblivion over 
all human sorrows. 

Proud and powerful men have sonuetimes 
supposed that the happiness of mankind de-" 
pended upon them, and that they, by their skill, 
could roar a splendid fabric of^hurr^ai* felicity, 
ffut they»have never failed to do harm. *Their 
laws to promotd population and marriages have 
depopuldted thoir territories *; their laws to 
encourage industry have proved restraints upon 
commercial activity; and tjie laws by which 
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they meant to”produfce plenty have discouraged, 
agriculture. It , has, at last, been tound, that in 
what concerns external prosperity, and the 
abundance of tf^e comforts of life. Nature must 
i>e left to herself; and, that the wisest- conduct 
which statesmen, and the ralers of the world, can 
adopt, is to produce no mischief by their ill- 
judged interference. 

The case is very different with regard to the 
improvement of our intellectual nature ; for in 
that we may labour for each other with good 
hopes of success. * We daily see the difference 
which education produces upon men : but the 
superiority which the well-informed possess over 
Others, is often to be considered rather as the 
merit of their teachers than of themselves. The 
contriver of a system of superstition diflusSs 
darkness and folly ove<**^^Tf Uie human race for 
ages. The author of a system of truth mav , in 
the same manger, diffuse reason and a ndom 
widely in the world. Men ‘are, indeed, at all 
times^o closely connected in society, that then 
influence in the formation of ca*_ h other’s c ha- 
racters cannot avoid being very great ; and the 
intercourse^ of rginds, by the invention r,f punt- 
ing, iS now rendered so easy, that almost e\cf> 
man, possessed of leisure and of respectable ta- 
lents may exert Himself successfully for the im- 
provement of a great por tion of his contempo- 
raries at least. 

~- 7 • Neither ought our exertions for the *m 
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provement of othejjs to be I'fegarded as altogether 
gratuitous, or unnecessary to our own advance- 
ment in intellectual excellence. TKe progress 
of the human mind is abundantly slow; but it 
l^ould be still slower, qjr rather it would nevQj; 
take place, were every man to labour for him- 
self as a solitary individual. A few unconnected 
remarks upon some scattered objects would* be 
the utmost height at which any science woultf 
arrive. Unprotected and weak, because alone*, 
instead of the master of the inferior creation, 
man would be a timid ancf feeble animal, des- 
titute both of art and vigour. It is by the com- 
munication of observations that science isformed ; 
it is by a combination of efforts tl*at arts exist; 
and it is by acting among his equals, and taking 
a share in their enterprises, that man discovers 
and improv es his» poXene. Little improvement, 
however, can be made in the society of ignorant 
and unculti\ ated men. To advance ourselves, 
^\e must prevail with others to do the same, that 
an adequate field may be provided for cy*r exer- 
tions, and that fellow-labourers may be obtaindU 
in our extensive occupation. .Enlightened and 
accomplished men are formed, by tjie society of 
each ottter, or by a communication of thoughts 
and discoveries. While we labour to teach 
ithers. wc adop* the surest means for bringing 
our own knowledge to perfection and our facul- 
fics to maturity. Even for, his own sake, there- 
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fore, every in&ividu&I ought |to instruct the rest 
of mankind, and to prevail with as many of 
them as possible to engage in the great business 
of intellectual improvement. 

3d. As a farther inducement to this kind f'f 
exertion, let it be remembered, that of all the 
objects which the universe contains. Mind is the 
most excellent. Xo endeavour to produce 
highly improved minds, is, therefore, the most 
excellent employment of human industry. Xo 
make a porcelain jar or a vessel of chrystal, is a 
more valuable effort than to make a brown pit- 
cher or a wooden dish; but to produce wisdom, 
or to convert ignorant and^ weak into enlight- 
ened and eitergetic beings, is not only a more 
valuable exertion than any of«£hese, but it is a 
true creation of what is rrjpst valuable in the 
universe. Compared *o ^iis •illustrious labour, 
which appears to be the occupation of God, and 
a task which He accounts worthy of his provi- 
dence, all other cares diminish into folly. 

Xh^great business or employment, therefore, 
^ihicn Nature points out for man in this world, 
and which ought to be the ultimate object of his 
pursuit, is tjvofofcl ; to labour to promote the in- 
tellectual improvement or excellence of his own 
character as an individual, and to endeavour to 
produce the same worth or excellence in the 
characters of other men. Xhe one of these can- 
not be successfully performecf without the other; 
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and when united, ^hey form the ihost important 
pursuit in which a rationaf being can occupy 
his faculties. 

w After all, however, it must be confessed, th^f 
the view now given of the object on account of 
which the human. race were created, and of tlie 
business in which they ought to be occupied, is 
not without difficulties. The most obvious of* 
these is that which results from the prepossession 
of th<? human mind in favour of pleasure, and 
from the difficulty of imagining any other ob- 
ject, which a being of boundless pow r er and intel- 
ligence cvuld propose to himself in the creation 
of the universe, than that of diffusing felicity. 
In the pursuit o£ truth, however, it is our duty 
lb disregard every such prepossession or preju- 
dice. It is certaip ti>|t jhis world is not formed 
for the direct and immediate purpose of con- 
ferring felicity ; and that the pjjrsuit of this ob- 
ject is not pointed* out to its inhabitants as their 
proper business. It is to be observed, however, 
that I have here stated w hat I account the gre£** 
Law of Morality, or the regulating principle of 
human»conducfc, only in a general m and rather 
popular manner. A part of the difficulty now 
alluded to will fanish, when the consequences of 
the general doofcrine here maintained come to 
be considered in detail, that is, when it shall be 
made to appear th5t the pursuit and the acqui- 
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sition of intellectual improvement naturally 
tend to produce a certain measure of felicity ; 
and that there is even reason to suspect, or rather 
to believe, that the intellectual universe is so con- 
^tructed, that this pursuit is necessary to the en- 
durance, not merely of enjoyment, but of exist- 
ence itself. 
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REMARKS OK THE BOOK OF JOB, 


lx appears that, in every period of history, 
speculative m^i have been extremely per- 
plexed by the difficulty \vh\ch they found in 
reconciling the character of boundless benevo- 
lence, which they ascribed to the Deity, with 
the state of suffering, or of physical evil, in 
which individuals and nation^ frequently find 
themselves placed in this world under his go- 
vernment. It is a singular circumstance, that 
the most ancient book whichu perhaps exists in 
the world is a philosophical poem upon this 
subject, I mea^ tlje Book oV Job. As the opi- 
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nionrof its being inspired has preVefttdd philo- 
sophers and cutics from giving to it that atten- 
tion to which it is entitled fVoni its* poetical 
inci it, its high antiquity, and the importance of 

the reasoning, which it contains, X shall here 

• • * 

shortly state its contents., ami the principle 
which it is written to illustrate. 

Xhe Bock of Jo*b is a dramatic poem. Xb£ 
speakers m it are six in number, v iz. Job him- 
self, three old men, his friends, klipimz, Bildad, 
and '/.ophar, and a young man, his friend, called 
fcdihu* last of all, God hijaself is introduced as 
a character in this diama. Xhe plot, or story, 
is simple. Job, the hero of the piece, a man of 
great, or rather perfect virtue, suffers almost 
every human cahymty. His children are de- 
strt!hed, his property is lost, and he himself falls 
into bad health. Jn situation his three 

aged friends and his young friend come to com- 
fort him. Xhe subject of their conversation is 
the celebrated questibn concerning the origin of 
the evils and suflerings which men endure in 
this voild, and whether \hev do not adoid a 
good reason for impeaching the justice of divine 
pfovidenoc ? 

Job begins the dialogue, bv complainiiTg of 
the hardship of hte situation, and by cursing the 
day of liis birth, and his birth Itself as a cala- 
mity. He is answered by his aged friend Kli- 
phaz, who tells him,' that the e.vjls be endures 
Vol. 1. C 
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are inflicted +>y Providence^ as the punishment 
of his sins. Job, iri reply, justifies his complaint 
against Providence, and asserts the integrity of 
his past life. He is answered by another of his 
friends in the same strain with the former, 
^ob replies as before; and thus the dialogue 
proceeds, till .each of the old men has spoken 
ti^ice, and two of them have spoken three times. 
Job always replying to each of them. They 
continue to assert, that the evils of life are in- 
flicted as the punishment of guilt ; and therefore 
conclude that Jott mi|t have been a great sin-- 
ner. Job, on the contrary, persists in defending 
the uprightness of his own character, and in 
alleging that he suffers 1 unjustly. His last, 
speech is a long one ; and notwithstanding the 
lapse of ages, and the difference of our manners 
from those to which Jit^alli^des, his description 
of his former prosperity, of the integrity of his 
conduct, and of the reverse of fortune which he 
iiad experienced, is truly irfteresting. “ When 
“ I V'ent out to the gate, through the city, when 
“ T prepared my seat* in the street, the young 
“ men saw me, and hid themselves; and the 
“ aged arose, and stood up. The princes re- 
f lamed talking, and laid their >» hand '•on 
“ their mouth. The noble's ‘held their peace, 
“ and their tongue cleaved to the roof of 
“ their mouth. When the ear heard me, 
then it blessed me ; and when the eye saw 
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** me, it gave witness to me because I delivered 
“ the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
“ him that had none to help him. The blessing 
** of him that was ready to perish came upon 
‘J, me : and I caused the widow’s heart to sing' 
“ for joy. I put on righteousness, and it clothed 
“ me: my judgn^ont was as a rbbe and a dia- 
“ dem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet I, 
“ to the lame. I was a father to the poor : and 
“ the cause which I knew not, I searched out. I 
“ brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked 
“ the spoil out of his teeth. Then I said, I shall 
“ die in my nest, and I shall multiply my days as 
“ the sand. IVIy ro # ot w r as spread out by the 
41 waters, and the dew lay all niglTt upon my 
“ branch. My glory was fresh in me, and my 
•“ low was renewed ir^ my hand. Unto me 
“ men gave ear, and wVifed, and kept silence at 
“ my counsel. After my Words they spake not 

“ again.” “ But now they that are younger 

“.than I, have me in derision, whose fathers I 
“ would have disdained to have set wkh the 
“ dogs of my flock.” Towards the end of this 
speech. Job challenges heaven itself to accuse 
him : “ O that one would hear me .’ that the Al- 
“ mighty would answer me !” 

Job’s three aged friends at length relinquish . 
the vain attempt tb convince him that he suffers 
for his sins, and hojd their peace. Upon this 
>iis young friend Elihu, who*had hitherto pre- 

C <2 
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served a respectful silence, trices up the subject 
upon a different ground. He does not allege 
that the evils of life are inflicted as punish- 
ments, nor does Jie at all pretend to explain the 
o^useof them; but he asserts that we are not en- 
titled to accuse Providence of injustice on their 
account, seeing we know so» Jittle of its ways, 
t anfl are altogether ignorant of the nature and 
character of the maker of the world. After 
Elihu has proceeded to a considerable length in 
his discourse, and ^has demonstrated our igno- 
rance of the intentions of Providence, and the 
impropriety of attempting to censure an admi- 
nistration which we do not understand, God 
himself speaks from a whirlwind. He adopt' 
the argument of Elihu ; and ki a s^yle of rapid 
interrogation, wdiich is highly poetical, enume- 
rates a great variety cf± the wonders that exist 
in nature, and demands of Job whether he 
understands, or can explain them ? 

a* 

The result of the whole .is, that Job acknov- 
ledgg^his error in having censured that Provi- 
dence whose mode of government he docs not 
comprehend. God is angry with Job’s three 
friends foiv having found no better solution oi 
his difficulties, and Commands them to offer 
sacrifice, and solicit the prayers of Job in their 
favour; but Elihu is not censured, because his 
argument was correct. Job/s fortunes are all re- 
paired, and he endc his days ui great prosperitv 
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It is to be observed, that at the beginning of 
the book, a story in prose, of a very mytholo- 
gical and suspicious aspect, is introduced, which 
is altogether inconsistent with ^he general pur- 
pose of the poem. Tljc poem endeavours 
prove, that the sufferings of a just man like Job 
are altogether inexplicable, in consequence of 
our ignorance of* the designs of Providence; but 
f hat this ignorance ought to prevent our accu- 
sing the utlior of the orld of injustice ; where- 
as the two prose chapters explain the cause of 
Job’s sufferings very cleaisf^ , by representing 
them as having arisen from a dispute- between 
God and -the Devil, in which God defied the 
Devil to tempt Job to sin. The D>?\ il accepted 
the challenge, oa condition of being allowed to 
toiment Job as much as he pleased. The 
Devil was unsuoec stful;. for although Job 
doubted the justice and the wisdom of dhine 
Providence (which he had some.rcason fordoing, 
i f this story was irtye), yet he still retained his 
piety and resignation. From the inconsistency 
between this introductory piece of history ancT 
the sublime sentiments contained in the rest of 
the wortc, we may well doubt the authenticity, 
oV a part at least, of the two first chapters of 
the Book of Jol5, and suspect that the Christian 
clergy hqve acted very rashly in receiving them 
into the canon of the facied r cnpUircs, 
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CHAP. II. 

XQF THE QUALITIES WHICH CONSTITUTE MORAL 

PERFECTION. 


Having said so much about the improvement; 
and the perfection of our intellectual nature, I 
think it necessary *co state particularly what I 
regard as the qualities which constitute this per- 
fection. 

The energies which exi^t and act in the liu - 
man form are of two kinds ; voluntary and in- 
voluntary. Our involuntary powers or energies 
are those employed io' conveying the blood 
round our bodies, in digesting and circulating 
the aliment, in ^performing the various secre- 
tions and excretions required* by our constitu- 
tion, im enlarging or diminishing the cavity of 
tile crhest for the purpose of breathing, and in 
other efforts necessary to life and health, which 
proceed without any choice on our part. 

Our ‘voluntary powers, on the contrary, are 

those which are exerted in consequence of an 

act of will : As Ivhen we exert ourselves in 

★ 

judging, in contriving, in resisting pain or plea- 
sure, or in moving out bodies.^ 
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Although the subject has not been sufficiently 
investigated to authorise our forming a decisive 
opinion upon it, yet it appears extrdmely pro- 
bable, that the same energy by ^which we judge 
iyid act also carries on t the involuntary move- 
ments of our constitution. Nay, it is very pos- 
sible that the greater number of these move- 
ments are originally voluntary ; although, Jt>y 
the effect of habit, they at last proceed without 
any consciousness of an effort on our part. But 
however this may be, it is to be remarked, that 
our voluntary powers are the only part of our 
constitution, in the regulation of which mora- 
lity is concerned 1 . A certain portion of corpore- 
al perfection, that is, of health, is r*o doubt ne- 
cessary to every intellectual effort. But this we 
. cannot confer upon ourselves. Health and bo- 
dily vigour grow. uj\ to maturity within us 
ithout our contrivance ; and after a certain 
period they irresistibly decline, and pass away, 
i^very man’s business, with regard to them in 
bis own person, consists chiefly in doing no 
harm to his health, and in avoiding unneces- 
-,ary exposure to hazard ; for beyond this our 
cares c*m be of little service, and it is absurd 
to vex oufselves in vain. 

Intellectual excellence, or the perfection of the 
human mind, consists of the two following qua- 
lities : First, Of a capacity to think, or to judge 
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clearly ; and, secondly, Of a,cap^oity to act vi- 
gorously. 

The first of these qualities is usually called 
Intelligence or Wisdom. In an extensive sense, 
it implies, when ascribed to an individual, that 
he has cultivated his rational faculties ; that he 
possesses a speculative knowledge of himself, 
anjJ. of hi§ situation in this world ; that he has 
*Jearned to judge with accuucy of the constitu- 
tion of Nature, and of the course of those events 
that occur aiound us ; that he knows the con- 
sequences and the*' advantages to be derived 
from them ; and that he discerns, in oidinai v 
life, the kind of conduct which is worthy of 
preference, »nd that which* ought to be reject- 
ed and avoided. We are bori; destitute of tin-, 
quality ; because we are born ignorant. It u 
produced by exerting. tj*pt original energy or 
capacity for acquiring intelligence, which the 
Author of our constitution has bestowed as the 
groundwork of our rational hature. The pos- 
session of it confers a degree of obvious excel- 
lence and dignity, which all human beings, and 
even the brute creation, seem disposed to re- 
spect. 

The»second branch of intellectual perfection 
is known by the appellation of self-command, 
or energy of mind or fortitude. It consists ot 
such a degree of power over our own feelings, 
of firmness or .strength of mind, as enables 
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us to execute wit*h vigour whatever wisdom 
di reels. It is in vain that we know what is 

right, if fear, indolence, love, hatred, or any 
partiality, or any weakness, reryJer us incapable 
qf c! oing what reason requires to be accomplish 
ed, or of sulfermg what it commands us to un- 
dergo. Fortitude, or that energy which en- 
ables the mind to command all its feelings, and r 
to bend its whole powers towards a particular 
elfort, is necessary to the acquisition even of 
wisdom itself: for valuable knowledge is not to 
be attained, nor the human understanding highly 
improved, without much patient investigation • 
abstaining- from many pleasures, and smuggling 
against many piejudicc>, which mu?t lender the 
first part, at leafct, of the progress often haul 
and unpleasing. ^ 

Wisdom, then, or v\il4 to discern proper ob- 
jects of pursuit, and proper means of pursuing 
them, together with fortitude, or vigour to pur- 
sue these objects witfi steadfastness, form the two 
great branches of human excellence. >?ei^lier 
does it appear that any quality or accomplish- 
ment, besides these two, can be necessary to 
form a ‘'perfect being : For to Vnowt and to do, 
on all occasions, what is perfectly rational and 
w ise, is to be perfect. 

By the; terms ’'ivivdom and perfection , how- 
ever, as an object % of human pursuit, I do not 
mean any visionary state oi'.absolute wisdom or 
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absolute perfection, which is to lift mankind 
above their proper sphere, or alter the ordinary 
arrangements of social life. It is not excel- 
lence, but a gradual and natural progress in ex- 
cellence, that is the perfection of man. He 
who is advancing in this progress is not indeed 
absolutely perfect, for he is not a god ; but he 
possesses relative perfection. He is what the 
Author of his nature intended him to be ; and 
for that reason he is good and perfect in the 
place which he holds in the universe. That 
place, with respect to himself, may and ought 
to be continually changing ; for he ought to be 
advancing steadily highqr. But in the eyes of a 
being who c*tn discern effects in the their causes, 
and foresee the end from knowing the begin- 
ning, every part of his existence is beautiful 

£ 

and right; and he is equally ^ in every part of 
it, an object of approbation. If the acorn had 
never budded, the pride of the forest vyopld 
have failed } for the oak would never have 
reared^its stately form. The contrivances and 
tTie sports of children, by which the mind puts 
forth its first powers, and tastes the pleasures of 
exertion, are as ijecessary and as valuable a part 
of the *order of nature, and of our intellectual 
progress, as the more profound schemes, the ha- 
xardous enterprises, and the solemn business of 
our maturer years. 

"Perhaps even-thi** "simple division of intellect 
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tual perfection into wisdom and fortitude was 
unnecessary. Wisdom alone, or an enlighten- 
ed understanding, might be understood to in- 
clude all excellence ; as self-coijimand or forti- 
tryie means nothing mo^e than wisdom carried 
into action. A clear discernment of what is 
good from what is tjvil, of what is»valuable from 
what is worthless, *of what is rational from whet 
is absurd, naturally produces an effort to pur- 
sue the one and to avoid the other. Accord- 
ingly, when a man is irresolute and wavering 
in his conduct, it is because his reason hesi- 
tates, and his judgment is undecided. He is 
distracted by contending passions or opposite 
interests; which, if they do not blind •his rational 
perceptions, yet throw such a mist before them, 
-4s 'prevents his discerning his true situation with 
that clearness and cer^inty which is necessary 
to firmness and determination of mind. A man 
of an intrepid and vigorous character, on the 
contrary, is a man wjro discerns, or imagines he 
discerns, clearly and decisively what is fittest 
to be done. Thus the character of the under- 
standing justly fixes the character of the con- 
duct ; and that conduct is the h est 4vhich ex- 
hibits the * highest degree of vigorous intelli- 
gence, or of wisdom embodied into action. 

I may Jrere consider for a moment the dis- 
puted point, how far great virtue is necessarily 
connected with great talents *qr ability ? 
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The word 'virtue lias an ambiguous significa- 
tion. In general, how ever, it means excel- 
lence, or*rather that kind of excellence w hich 
is most highly yalued. Among the Greeks and 
Romans, it signified coy rage or intiepidity in mi- 
litary enterprises ; among the modern Ita- 
lians, it means taste ; applied to women, it has 

/ 

been used to signify the single viitue of chas- 
tisy ; a^d among the poor in this country, in 
foimer lines, it meant frugality. By modern 
philosophers or morah^,, the word •vit tue his 
bean very geneially employed to signify good 
intention, or an attempt to do what is right. 
This explanation has arisen from considering 
mankind a? acting under certain laws preseii- 
bed either by society or by the Author of then- 
existence. By the laws of civilised nation', 
nobody can be punished who does not posi- 
tively intend to violate the law r ; and hence it 
has come to be supposed, that to mean or in- 
tend well is virtue. 

Thbse notions have all arisen from a defec- 
tive idea of what constitutes the perfection of 
the human mind. Courage, good taste, chas- 
tity, frugality, gnd an honert mtentiort, aie all 
good qualities ; but taken separately', they flo 
not constitute excellence or Worth. A brave 
man may be a robber; a man of good taste 
may be a cheat ; a chaste woman may be pro- 
digal ; and a frugal woman may be immodest ; 
a well-meaning man maybe very weak; and 
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a man of resolution may entertain very bad 
purposes. 

It is chiefly in consequence of the mischief that 
persons called men of talents ofteij do in the world, 
tliat virtue and ability lyive come to be cons jr 
dered as distinct qualities. But the perfection 
o'f our nature, as already stated, Consists pf two 
things ; w r isdom, and self-command or fortitude. 
If a man possess wisdom, which enables him to 
discern what is good and fit to be done, he is so 
far a virtuous or excellent being ; but if he 
want self-command, that is, if he is led away 
by his passions, and want resolution to do what 
he approves, he is so^ far a defective being, and 
destitute of excellence or virtue. Wisdom also 
consists of two branches ; a man may discern 
cfearly what ought to J be the proper object of 
human pursuit, and lie *may seriously wish to 
promote the improvement of himself and others, 
fso far lie is a wise, a viituous, and a well-inten- 
tjoiied man ; but if he want discernment cr 
skill to perceive the proper and adequate Inmans 
of attaining to the great object of which lie ap- 
proves, he is so fai destitute of wisdom ; and 
consequently he so far wants worth or virtue. 
He may even do rpuch mischief by ill-judged ef- 
forts in support of a good cause. On the contra-., 
ry, a mav may be very skilful and dexterous in 
devising the best paeans for accomplishing his 
designs ; and to this extent he unquestionably 
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possesses wisdom or virtue; and excellence of 
nature : but if he is the slave of his passions, 
and blinHed by them, and pursue what is not 
truly valuable, r he is so far destitute of worth ; 
his mind is irrational, for it approves of what is 
not worthy of approbation, and the labour of 
his life can produce nothings valuable. 

When the words i virtuous , good, and right , 
then, are hereafter applied in this "Work to hu- 
man actions, I wish them to be thus under 
stood : That action is virtuous, and good, and 
right, which is well adapted to increase the in- 
tellectual perfection of our nature, or to aug 
ment the quantity of wisdom and of self-com- 
mand that *- exist in the world ; whereas that 
action is vicious, evil, and v/rong, which has 
a tendency to render our naturt imperfect, by 
producing ignorance, «er<nr, ’and weakness ; or 
which has a tendency to diminish the quantity 
of improved mind or intellect that is to be 
found among men. In other words, I under- 
stand*virtue to mean intellectual excellence ; 
and that an action is virtuous when it is pro- 
ductive of this excellence. 

The word diuy may also here be taxen no- 
tice of, as it is often applied to human actions. 

Jf means, in common language, ‘any service that 
is due, or that ought to be performed by an in- 
ferior to his supeiior. It is,borrowed from re- 
ligion, and proceeds upon the supposition that 
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We ought to acquire all virtue as a service due 
to God. When the word hereafter occurs, it, 
will be used as synonymous with virtue, or to 
express what reason or what ^wisdom requires 
us to perform. This remark is only made for 
the sake of precision, as the common acceptation 
of the word duty y> far from being erroneous ; 
for reason is a l&xv given by the Author of this 
world for the regulation of our actions ~ y and to 
obey reason is to obey Him. 


CHAP. III. 

OF FORMER SYSTEMS OF MORjMIT’i . 

* 


The ancient philosophers, as ^already remark- 
ed, considered happiness as the ultimate object 
of human pursuit. Their systems of morality, 
therefore, were so many devices for enabliiT^ 
men to attain to this end in the most successful 
mannet. 

The .Epicureans asserted, that happiness was 
best found m ease and sensual pleasure ; and 
therefore that men ought to ‘direct their whole' 
ellorts towards the attainment of these objects. 
But the followers of Plato, ’Aristotle, and 2Le no, 
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alleged that happiness is be^t found by acting 
rationally, or according to piopriety. lienee 
they represented propriety oi conduct as the 
great rule of morality. 

The Platonists contended, that the human 
m'nd or character consists of three parts, and 
that virtue consists in acting upon the principle 
of justice towards each of these* parts. The liist 
part consists of the more vehement passions, 
such as ambition, pride, or revenge. The 
second consists of passions founded on the love 
of pleasure, such as* t lie bodily appetites and the 
love of ease. The thiid and mo,t excellent 
part of our constitution is the leason or under- 
standing. They asserted, that human conduct 
is only to be regarded as pioper when the two 
orders of passions arc exerted m their due de- 
grees under the dondniyn .of reason ; when 
pride leads us to act with intrepidity, but not 
with rashness; £ind when the love of ease leads 
us to caution, but not to cowardice. A man oi' 
a sound judgment, acting in this balanced and 

A- 

rational manner, was said by them to live accord- 
ing to propriety or justice. 

Aristolle.maly^s the great rule of moiality to 
consist of habitual moderation of conduct. Vii- 
tue, said he, consists in a middle course ; for all 
extremes are faufty or vicious : courage is the 
middle point betw een rashness and cowardice : 
frugality stands. between avarice and profusion; 
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and magnanimity between. arrogance and pusil- 
lanimity. Aristotle differed from Plato chie:ly 

m 

in this, that he insisted greatly upon the import- 
ance of good habits of conduct > whereas Plato 
ery.erLamcd a higher idea, of the importance qf 
wise and rational opinions upon all subjects. 

The Stoics entertained very sublime concep- 
tions of the perfection to w hich it is possible fcfr 
man to rise in this world ; and the rules of con- 
duct laid down by them are, with very few 
exceptions, extremely excellent. They directed 
men to seelc felicity not in the success of their 
wishes and efforts, but in the part which they 
acted, and the manner in which they conducted 
ihemsclves. “ Life,’’ said they, “ is a*tlieatiical 
exhibition : It is no importance whether you 
represent a king or a qeggar, providing you- 
“• play your part benutifuHy and well.” Upon 
this principle they recommended the most patient 
acquiescence ip. the will of Prowidence, or the 
onjer of nature, as the highest wisdom. “ If 
“ you are the commander of an army,” ^ai^I 
they, “ do your duty with attention and fidc- 
“ lity. If you Eire successful, it is well; if un- 
“ successftrl, it is equally well. The .gods 1 ^ 
“ quired y6u to do # your duty, and you Tiave 
“ done it wdth applause. The success or the 
“ failure of. your efforts are nothing to you; for 
“ these the gods hajl reserved in their own 
“ hands.” “ A man who acts thus,” said the 
Vox.. I. X> 
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Stoics, “ can never be disappointed or unhappy ; 
“ for he disregards the events of life as matters 
“ over which he has no controul ; his felicity 
“ consists in his own conduct and sentiments, 
“ which he can always command.” 

As the ancient philosophers represented the 
pursuit of hdppiness as the proper business -of 
fnan in this world, they could not deny the pro- 
priety of self-slaughter, when committed by the 
unhappy. The Stoics highly approved of tin- 
practice, as the happy means of escaping from 
all the evils of life : and it is a singular circum- 
stance, that no ancient writer, either among the 
Greeks, the Romans, or the Jews, has expressed 
any disapprobation of it. 

In modern times, se.veral a ttempts have been 
made to fix upon somf general principle or rule 
of moral conduct. 'Dr.Clark, for example, as- 
serts, that the great rule of morality consists in 
acting according to the relations of things; or 
the fitness of applying certain actions to certain 

c, 

tilings, or relations of things. Woolaston alleges 
that we ought to act according to truth, or the 
true nature of things, considered as they are, and 
not as they a»e not ; that is to say, w£ ought to 
treat our kindred, not as sjrange x rs,*'u hich they 
are not, but as our kindred, which they actually 
aie. Shaftesbury maintains, like the Platonists, 
that the great principle of tporality consists in pre- 
s^rvinga proper balance amongall our affections; 
so that noye of them may exert greater influence 
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than of right belongs to it. An ingenious 
author, William Godwin, has lately attempted 
to found a system of morality upon this princi- 
ple, that in our whole conduct *we ought to act 
towards ourselves and otjiers accofdihg to stric t 
justice, and that we ought to perform towards 
every man precisely what is duc'to him. 

These systems are all erroneous in two poiAts 
of view. So far as they represent happiness as 
the proper object of human pursuit, they send 
us upon a vain chace to catch a rainbow that 
retires as we advance : So far as they represent 
propriety or reasonableness of conduct as the 
great rule of moral^ action, they are defective, 
inasmuch as they atfoi'd no precise fneasure by 
which this propriety o^ reasonableness can be 
judged of. 

Propriety, utility, fiincss, truth, or justice, can 
never be the foundation of a system of morality, 
or become objects of pursuit; because they are 
Qothiug in themsel.ves, being merely lelative 
tcims, which allude to something else. *That 
conduct is proper, useful, or lit, which is proper, 
useful, or lit for producing some eilbet. The 
cffc<5£, then, is the important object »to be pur- 
sued, antf not the > utility, fitness, or propriety, 
which mean nothing in themselves. Even the 
word trutjh expresses no real object, and only 
refers in general to, the actual past, present, or 
future state of the objects which the universe 

13 2 
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contains. Justice, in the same manner, always 
refers to something else. It consists of a w illing- 
ness to give every man his due. But though 
it were granted fjiat we ought to act justly, the 
question would Still retjirn. What is that which 
we ought to regard as justly due, or to be per- 
formed by us tv> every man ? , 

•I 'lie systems of these modern authors, there- 
fore, are altogether defective, as they a fiord us 
no standard or measure of propriety, fitness, 
truth, or justice. There can be no doubt that 
we ought to act properly, fitly, usefully, right- 
eously, and in a manner agreeable to our situa- 
tion ; but how shall it be known that we ate 

c 

doing so ? •These authors do not resolve the 
difficulty; and it can cxply be* resolved by the 
great principle, that whatever increases the in- 
tellectual excellence mf ©ur« nature, is proper, 
and - fit, and useful, and just. 

Ur Hutcheso©. represents Benevolence as the 
great moral law or rule of* conduct; and Ur 
Adant Smith represents Sympathy in the same 
light. These opinions will be afterwards no- 
ticed when I come to treat of the benei olent 
affections ; .but,, in the mean time, it ’may be 
propef to remark, that neither bcnevdlence nor 
sympathy, nor any other in voluntary feeling, 
can ever be justly regarded as a rule of t conduct ; 
for these feelings require theijisclves to be trained 
and set right by reason irr a thousand instances t 
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and that can never be an ultimate object of 
pursuit, and a supreme rule of action, which it- 
self requires to be ruled and. directed by some - 
thing else. 


CHAP. IV. 

DIVISION OF MORAL DUTir r . 


J have said that IVloral Science consists of two 
branches ; first, of the chief end or object 
which we ought to pursue; and, secondly, of 
the means of puvsuyigjtliat object with success. 
I have stated, that the perfection, or rather the 
improvement, of our rational nature, is the great 
^business and ultimate object which men ought 
to pursue in this world. I next proceed to 
consider the means of improving the human 
mind. These means constitute the duties of 
lifer -“That is a duty which l^as a. tendency to 
'improve* our intellectual character; and that b 
not a duty which does not tend to produce such 
improvement. 

Human actions may be performed with a 
view to three objects: ourselves; the Author oJ 
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our existence; and society. I shall, theiefore, 
divide my discussion of the duties of men into 
three branches ; which w ill form the three re- 
maining Paris of # this work. One Part will con- 
tain an investigation qf the Private Duties of 
Men; in another Part, I shall consider the sub- 
ject of Religion ; and, in th« last Part, I shall 
endeavour to state the Public f)ulies of Men as 

r 

Members of Society. 

Our private duties consist of the various eflorts 
which it is in our power to make for our own 
improvement as individuals. 

A man, as an individual, may improve his 
mind in two ways; first, by speculation, or the 
acquisition V>f knowledge; and, secondly, by 
action or business. < 

Men are chielly induced to engage both in 
speculation and in acfciorv by their appetites, 
passions, and affections; that is, by the pleasure 
they receive fropi certain objects, and the pain 
they derive from others. 

In Stating our duty to ourselves as indivi- 
duals, I shall consider, first, those exertions of 
the mind by wdiich its speculative powers are 
most successfully improved, or by which'its'd'is - 
cernmAit of truth is best promoted ; and, second- 
ly, I shall consider the more refnarkqble appe- 
tites, passions, and affections which e>cite our 
nature to activity, and consequently to improve- 
ment. 
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PART II. 

OF THE PRIVATE DUTIES OF MEN, 

CHAP. I. 

OF 1 HE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING AND ITS SUBOR- 
DINATE FACULflES. 


It has been usual with metaphysicians, or those 
.who attempt to investigate the qualities of intel- 
ligent beings, to c«ns\,des the human mind as a 
very complex organ. They represent it as 
possessed of various faculties, altogether dis- 
tjnet fiom each otlier. Thus they consider the 
understanding, or judgment, as one fa®ulty ; 
the imagination as a different faculty; the powcTs 
of taste, for \\ hat is beautiful, of moral percep- 
tio/T,* ■ and of abstraction, as a ltogetJiei\ distinct 
faculties *in themselves, and as implanted by 
nature for different purposes. 

Hence ji variety of abstruse questions have ari- 
sen, which have lon^ perplexed this class of phi- 
losophers. It has been said, for example, that the 
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understanding is given ir. tor the investigation 
of general truth; but that our moral faculty is 
bestowed ' for the disco\eiy of that quality m 
actions in consequence of v. Inch they are called 
right or wrong. Hence it has been accoumed 
a matter of great doubt whether any hum :n ac- 
tions are truly right or w long in themseh eg .sic- 
ing thejr arc not thicovcicJ to tic so by the rnd/v- 
standing-, winch is the faculty appropi h; ted to 
the investigation of truth; and it has been some- 
times supposed, that actions only appear to us to 
be right or wrong,' in consequence of the pecu- 
liar 1 iculty or taste which the Author of nature 
has thought fit to implant in. our constitutic n, 
during our •present existence. 

ah the same manner, it has been marie a ques- 
tion, whether there is ir/tru'h ary such thing 
beauty or deformity m a'he ursneruA or whether 
certain objects only seem beaufful or deformed 
to us, m consequence of the particular la_te with 
which w e have been foimed v 
jAs i do not wish to bewilder myself or ethers 
Hy entering unnecessarily into the misty re- 
gions of metaphysical com roversy, I shall 
satisfied with merely stating what I regai d . d,e 
actual -constitution of the human mind, so far 
as a statement of that constitution may’appear 
necessary to the ‘explanation of the duties ol 
life ; but I shall avoid attempting either an ela- 
borate refutation of* the opinions of others, or 
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even an anxious defence of my own senti- 
ments. If the notions which I have adopted 
are erroneous, they cannot be too soon refuted a 
wheieas, if they are well founded, they will ul- 
timately support themselves ; and t he ca ndid 
consideration of them would be equally injured 
by the favourable jor the hostile prejudice which 
an attempt to a*d them by eloquence, or by a~ t 
cute disputation, might e.\ cite. 

We do not know, and perhaps we do not pos- 
sess, any means of di sect ering what that sub- 
stance is which we call mind or intellect i nei- 
ther are vve acquainted with the substance or 
essence of any object in nature. We can only 
observe the changes that occur witlitn or aiouud 
us, and desciibe »the auiieai :mcc or qualities c-i 
thing. In speaking otjthe human mind, there - 
±bre, I mean to say ivUlmng of its physical con- 
stitution, or of tlic unknown energy or substance 
that produces those exertions or powers which, 
form its most rerryatkable qualities. I shall 
merely attempt to give a coirect enumeration 
and arrangement of these qualities or powers. 

I he human mind consists of thiee powers or 
fudThrn?-. ; Sensation, (Memory, wmd Understand- 
ing. Th*e pow r eis # of sensation and memory are 
jf a secondary “natr.ie, and subordinate to the 
tinderstaiiding ; or, rather, the understanding 
llone ought to be .regarded as the mind or in- 
tellect ; memory and sensfj being merely or- 
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gans with which it is furnished for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and the exertion of its 

C 

powers in its present state. 

1j£, The sense? are of two kinds. By one class 
of sensati ons we acquire knowledge ; and by 
another class of sensations we are stimulated to 
activity. 

The senses which are subservient to the ac- 
quisition of speculative knowledge are five ; 
touch, taste, hearing, seeing, and smelling. 

The senses which incite us to exertion ;n e 

1 * 

chiefly three ; hunger, thirst, and lust. They 
usually receive the appellation of appetites , in 
consequence of the tendency which they have 
to urge tlie^xiind to make efforts for their grati- 
fication. 

2^/, Memory is anotl^r organ or subordinate 
faculty that assists the ‘understanding in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. It is of two kinds ; in- 
voluntary and voluntary. This last is usually 
called Recollection. The two kinds of memorv 
ought* to be carefully discriminated. It is only 
of involuntary memory that I mean to take 
notice at present. 

To understand correctly what is meant ' by 
the subordinate organ or facplty in our consti- 
tution, called involuntary memory , let a man sit 
down for a few moments in a silent .and soli- 
tary place, and attempt to Qxclude all thought 
from his mind ; he will speedily find that, in 
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r>pitc of himself, a vaiiety oF ideas oF whatever 
has oc curred to him in liFe, and of whatever he 
has Felt or done, will involuntarily present 
themselves in succession to his thoughts ; or the 
objects and events which have excite^,, his at- 
tention will become, as it were, once more pre- 
sent to his mind. • This revolving current of 
thought, by w T hich our past sensations and ex- 
ertions present themselves unbidden to the 
mind, is usually called “ the Train of our Ideas,” 
and constitutes involuntary memory. This 
jugular organ or train of ideas is felt as in per- 
petual motion. It goes on whether we are 
asleep or awake. We can never altogether ar- 
rest its couise ; For it pi exceeds like*the act of 
breathing, iiulepc»ndenhh' of our will, though 
pailialiv subject to its crfhtioul. 

The tiain of idfcas»d<5Cs not proceed, how- 
ever, m a manner altogether arbitrary or un- 
connected. It usually present*, to the mind 
those ideas in immediate succession w’hich have 
some i elation to each other. From the tirrtfc. 
place, or cncumstances, in which they were 
onginally observed, or afterwards reflected on. 
In e ru? S "when the idea of a paitjcular hrxuse in 
the country occurs, the idea of the adjoining 
fields, woods, mountains, rivets, and the w^hole 
aspect of the neighbourhood, is apt immediate- 
ly to present itself. , Hence also, by frequently 
jperusing a passage in a book, it happens, that 
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when the first word is mentioned, all the re- 
maining words spontaneously present them- 
selves to the mind, or are exhibited by the me- 
mory. Thus there seems to be a sort of juxta- 
pQgitiojj^of ideas in the memory. 

This tendency which one idea has to intro- 
duce certain 'others, is called the “ Association 
ctf Ideas.” , 

Voluntary memory or recollection is not a 
subordinate faculty or organ, but one of the ex- 
ertions of the understanding or intellect. 

3r/, The human understanding or intellect 
consists of two powers or faculties ; Perception 
and Voluntary power or wall. 

The huthan understanding has four daises of 
perceptions : It perceiys the* objects of sense ; 
it perceives its own remembrances or the tuna 
of ideas ; it perceived volunlaiy exer- 

tions ; and, lastly, it perceiV6s a distinction be- 
tween all thesa objects or .classes of perceptions. 
The three last of these classes of perceptions 
^^uaTly receive the appellation of Conscious- 
ness. 

The voluntary power of the mind or the wall 
is exerted *in three ways : In comm.mdni' g •mose 
muscles of the body by w hich its various mo\e- 
ments are performed ; in directing the senses 
towards particular objects ; and in performing 
the office of recollection o£ volunlaiy memory. 
This last office, th^ voluntary power or will 
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complishes thus : It arrests the train of cur 
ideas or remembrances, till a particular idea 
can be deliberately perceived, and its defer- 
ence from, every other idea felt or known ; or 
tfy^ will alters the currcnj of our present ideas, 
that others, to which w e wish to. attend, may 
have an opportunity of presenting themselves. 

These two qua*lities or faculties of percep- 
tion, and voluntary power or will, constitute 
the understanding or intellect ; and with the 
aid of the subordinate faculties of sensation and 
involuntary memory, they form what is called 
the Mind of Man. 

The perfection of the perceptive power is 
v. isdom. It is capable of unlimited* improve- 
ment ; because there is^no end of the decrees 
f>f acuteness and accuijicy of discrimination 
which it may acquire 4 and the number of ob- 
iects upon which it may be exerted is un- 
bounded. The perfection of the; will or volun- 
u;iy power constitutes attention in speculation ; 
and self-command, fortitude or intrepidify in 
action and in su lie ring. Its possible improve- 
ment is also unlimited ; although it is easier to 
coiTceVCt its arrival at complete perfection, than 
tlic ariiva? of the perceptive faculty at the* same 
point, inasmuch hs it seems more practicable to 
attain to complete self-command, than to attain 
to a perfect perception or knowledge of the 

boundless works of Nature. 

0 
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With a view to the explanation of their re- 
lative moral importance, I shall here consider 
the efforts of the human intellect, and the influ- 
ence which it .possesses in modifying the ope 
rations of the senses apd ot the memory. I sha*l 
afterwards, with the same view, take some ge- 
neral notice of the mode of 0 its exertions in ac- 
quiring knowledge, and enjoying pleasure or 
suffering pain. 

I. Lnt considering the mode in which the un- 
derstanding modilies and influences the senses, 
I shall pass over the class of sensations called 
appetites , which will be afterwards noticed, and 
shall atterfd only, in this place, to those senses 
which are directly subservient to the acquisition 
of knowledge. (1 

The senses of touch, iasfee, heating, seeing, 
and smelling, when unassisted by the efforts of 
the understand^ ng, are extremely limited and 
imperfect. The sense of sight, for example, 
only % infoims us of the existence of gradations 
of light and shade and colour. From hearing, 
we only know ihe existence of various modifi- 
cations* of $oun*l ; but not that these soOTms re- 
present or proceed from particular objects. Our 
more intimate acquaintance with Nature is the 
work of the understanding, which compares and 
judges of the information conveyed to it by the 
different organs of. sense. Thus, to the sight, a 
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nutshell at the distance of three inches appears 
larger than a man at the distance of an hundied 
yards ; and it is only by the efforts of the un- 
derstanding, in correcting the ^ense of sight by 
jhat of feeling or touch, ^that the truth is known. 
In the case alluded to, however, after w r e have 
been a few months in the wo?ld, we find so 
little difficulty ih discerning the actual stat*» of 
the fact, that we are apt to impute our know- 
ledge of it to the sense of sight alone ; whereas 
it is actually the result of an act of judgment 
founded oh experience ami observation. In 
common cases, the perception of the truth, or 
the act of judgment, follows the sensation so 
quickly that it is difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. . Wh^i a trumpet is suddenly 
sounded loudly in ourjnear neighbourhood, we 
are apt to say, and tq imagine, that our ears in- 
form us of the fact that a trumpet is blown ; 
whereas, in truth, our ears only inform us of 
the presence of a 'particular sound, which frotn 
experience we conclude, or know, to comt from 
a trumpet when blown by a man. The differ- 
ence between mere sensation and the act of 
thought which that sensation ^ugg^sts^ is more 

evident in cases of uncertainty ; as when we 

» ^ 

hear a rumbliAg noise, and are doubtful whe- 
ther it is. produced by a passing caniage or by 
thunder. In this^case we are sensible that the 
sense of hearing informs ‘us only of the pre- 
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sence of sound ; and that to perceive or know 
the object from which the sound proceeds, an 
effort of judgment is necessary. Upon the 
whole, the organs of sense seem to be those do- 
lic ate par ts of our corporeal constitution by. 
which the mind comes into a sort of contact 
with external nature. The .contact, however, 
is ^extremely imperfect; and* many efforts of 
judgment are necessary to enable the mind to 
make much use of the information thus- ob- 
tained. 

In the human body, the senses appear to be 
contrived in a way better calculated for the 
improvement of the mind than in any other 
animal. The sense of smelling, which is so 
curiously acute in some . animals, conveys little 
information about the (qualities of its object. 
Even the sagacious pointer-dog often mistakes 
a dunghil beyond a hedge for a covey of part- 
ridges : A pack, of fox-hounds will pursue in 
full cry the track of a smolced herring when 
d^gg^d along the ground ; and the highest 
perfection of this sense consists in merely dis- 
tinguishing one animal from another. Ac- 
cordingly tjiis sense is by no means aTTne m 
man ; whereas the sense of touch, which give- 
information about the figure, extension, solidity, 
quantity, and relative situation of bodies, and 
which corrects the information conveyed by the 
3ther senses, is in tfie highest degree accurate 
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and Extensive. While other animals are co- 
vered with a hard skin, and a coarser or a finer 
"wool, which blunts their sense of feeling, the 
whole surface of the human bo^Jy is one deli- 
e£Ue organ of touch ; and j_he hands and the lips 
possess the most exquisite sensibility in this re- 
spect. 

It has been made a question by some phiJc*- 
sophers, how far we are certain that our 
senses do not deceive us ? I see, say they, an 
♦object with my eyes ; but how do I know that 
my eyes do not deceive me ? * I feel the same 
^loject with my hands ; but may not the sense 
of touch also be fallacious ? 

There is only one £?itisfactory ans\\ r L*r to such 
questions. We arp so firmed that we cannot 
avoid giving ciedit to testimony of oui 

senses ; for we luive.no, means of delecting the 
falsehood of what they attest. By tlie hand we 
can detect the errors of the ey£ ; hut if our 
eyes, our hands, and our whole senses, concur 
in asserting the presence of an object, we h # ave 
no evidence to which we can appeal to ascer- 
tain whether we aie deceived or not. The 
Conhvvcr of our constitution hqs sq, farmed 
us, Vhat our*scnses shall constantly bring infor- 
.mation of certain ‘events ; and that it shall be 
impossible for us to discover that these events 
do not exist. Hence this fair inference arises, 
-that it was the intention of the Author of our 
or.. I. K 
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nature that we should believe our senses. VyNra.t- 
ever they tell us, therefore, is told by Him ; 
and here iheir authenticity rests. 

The rule of cfiity, with regard to our senses, is 
extremely simple. Without some kind of sen- 
sations, we could possess no knowledge and no 
means of exertion. At the same time, sensation 
ismot intellect. A man may possess a sound un- 
derstanding, though destitute of sight or of hear- 
ing. It is therefore evident, that sight and hear- 
ing are only organs or tools employed by the 
mind, and form 'no part of the mind itself. 
Hence it follows, that the great perfection or 
exquisite improvement of any one of our senses, 
is an object of little importance in a moral 
point of view. Our duty, ,so far as they are 
concerned, seldom requires attention on our 
part, and is usually fulfilled without foresight. 
In the first periods of infancy, and amidst the 
earliest efforts, of growing strength, we are em- 
ployed in learning the proper use of our difle- 
^renl senses, and in correcting them by each 
other. All that we ought afterwards to do for 
their benefit, consists merely in avoiding harm, 
and icn taking care, in general, with ^egsvd to 
others placed under our care, that • no artificial 
system of education may prevent or restrain 
that early exertion of the bodily powers which 
is necessary to the sound r condition of the or- 
^ans of sense, ai\d to the acquisition of a clear 
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and 7 Correct acquaintance with the various ob- 
jects contained m the material world. 

II. Memory is almost entirely the creature of 
t^e understanding, or is .produced by_^the joint 
efforts of the perceptive and voluntary powers. 
Xhat a sensation may be remembered, it is ne- 
cessary that an exertion of the will, or, as it 'is 
called, an act of attention, should be exerted. 
By this exertion of the will, two things are per- 
formed : the object of sense is distinctly exhi- 
bited, or, as it were, forced upon the notice of 
the perceptive faculty ; and at the same time 
the perception is noted down in the memory as 
in a book or record. 

Where no attention i\ exerted, no impression 
appears to be made upomjthe memory. Hence, 
when occupied about. ai* interesting affair, a 
clock may strike beside us, and an instant 
thereafter we shall forget that we heard it. Ac- 
cordingly, in common life, the reason most fre- 
** . • 
quently assigned for forgetting an occurrence 

is, that we gave no attention to it. 

When an object has thus, by an act of will or 
attention, been inserted in the record of tl*e me- 
mory, it is* afterwards occasionally and invo- 
luntarily exhibited a-new by the revolutions of 
this record,, or train of ideas, to the perceptive 
power. If no new a£t of will or attention to- 
wards this particular idea is. exerted, it may 

F. 2 
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return again and again in the train of i&e 
but it will do so more and more faintly, till at 
last it is entirely effaced from the memory. 

If when a particular idea recurs, that is, 
when an object is involuntarily remembered, a 
new act of attention towards it is employed, and 
the current of ideas is arrested for a time by 
thfe will, that it may be distinctly noticed by 
the perceptive power ; this new act, like every 
other effort of attention, is fixed in the record 
of the memory. ' t he idea has now a double 
chance of being well remembered, because it 
has been the object of two distinct acts of at- 
tention ; that is, it was attended to as an object 
of sense, aTid it was again attended to as an idea 
in the memory. JEayh of -these acts of at- 
tention, being separately fixed in the living re- 
cord within us, will asie^wards present itself in 
the train of ideas. Thus, if a man, who has 
been present 'at a splendid entertainment, is de- 
sired, on the following morning, to give an ac- 
count of the whole dishes prfcscnled there, and 
of the order in which they stood, he will pro 
bably find it no difficult matter to do so. Ha- 
ving don# so, and thus exerted a new' act of at- 

t » 

tcnlum upon the subject, if he is requested, at 
eight or ten days distance, to 1*ecapitulate anew „ 
the order of the same entertainment, he will 
easily do so, in consequence of his having gi- 
ten an account pf it wdien the event was re- 
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-cent'; whereas, had he not, on the day succeed- 
ing it, fixed all the particulars in his memory 
by a new act of attention, it is probable that 
in ten days the ideas of what he? had seen would 
have become so faint »and indistinct, that it 
would have been impossible for him to recol- 
lect or enumerate the particular objects dis- 
tinctly . 

It has been already remarked, that the train 
of id eas or memory is under the command of 
the voluntary power of the mind. We are con- 
scious of efforts to stop the ordinary train of 
ideas, to divert it into a new channel, and to 
search, as it were, for a particular idea ; all 
which euoits arc usually comprehended under 
the general term-*of r e&ellection. 

from what has been ’fere stated, the rules for 
improving the merftoiy \^ill be obvious. 

A vigorous, active, and awakened mind, that 
gives close and pointed attention to the objects 
Jjefore it, will not only perform its present busi- 
ness in the best manner, but will also be eyi- 
riched by the treasures of experience which it 
lays up for the time to come. When we hear 
ol^a person being employed an unusual* length 
of time iA acquiring a branch of knowledge 
that requires sorrfe exertion of memory, we may 
usually presume that he has been trifling. His 
attention and his thoughts have been wander- 
ing among scenes of folly £ or he has b^en 
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indolently dosing over his business, and iftiagL 
ned himself occupied as he ought to be, because 
fie was doing nothing else. Where the mind 
is much interested, there is no want of memory. 
No man, forgets an important promise made to 
hmn, the bank in which his money is deposited, 
or the name of the ship in which his fortune is 
erftrusted. 

Xhe next rule for the improvement of me- 
mory consists of acquiring habits of reflection 
upon what we have seen and heard and thought ; 
that by repeated efforts of attention every branch 

knowledge that has been once acquired may 
be fully fixed jn the train of ideas. Accord- 
ingly, they who obey the Pythagorean precept, 
of reflecting every evening upon the events of 
the day, will seldom buffer from want of me- 
mory. Men of real' r sclent e, that is to say, 
whose knowledge is well concocted by reflec- 
tion, always remember well • because all the 
parts of their knowledge being repeatedly re- 
viewed and considered, are fixed in the memory 
by frequent acts of attention. Hence it is that 
one man shall read an hundred volumes upon a 
branclf of science, and shall know less of it than 
another man who has only perused a single ele- 
mentary treatise .upon the same subject, but who 
has thought steadily and often upon the science 
about which it treats. Tim does no doubt arise 
m, some measure, not so much from better me- 
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moryf as from arrangement, or reducing the 
parts of the subject under a few general heads 
(an operation of ..mind that will be afterwards 
explained), which x'enders meraory less neces- 
sary. Thus a man, welj acquainted with die 
theory or general principles of chemistry, will 
foretel the result of a process which he never 
saw performed, with as much accuracy as a»i 
apothecary’s apprentice who has performed it 
an hundred times, and who speaks from me- 
mory alone. And thus there is scarcely an in- 
stance of a man having failed to acquire know- 
ledge merely in consequence of a defective me- 
mory. 

By exerting his al&ntion much upcfn a parti- 
cular subject, a man m^y store his memory so 
completely with ideas relative to it, thaL little 
else \.ill occur to h>s mh*d, or be exhibited in 
the train of ideas. Thus some men become 
pedants, and can s^eak about nothing besides 
thpir own employment. Thus also, by con- 
stantly trying to find words which have a simi- 
larity of sound, but a difference of signification, 
a man may acquire, in so great a degree, the 
hal^it of punning, that it w'ill be dtfhcult for him 
to continue* long any conversation without fall- 
ing into his usual practice. 

It is a subject not un-worthy of consideration, 
how far memory forms a necessary part of the 
intellectual constitution of rational beings. 
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An ancient philosopher being shipwrecked 
upon an unknown shore, endeavoured anxiously 
to discover marks of' habitation. Having ob- 
served several • regular mathematical figures 
drawn upon the sand, be was much pleased, bo> 
cause if was a proof that the country was not 
inhabited by barbarians, but* by intelligent and 
ciVili/.ecl men, some of whom must have lately 
been there. Of a building in a remote part of 
the country to which we are strangers, we 
readily say that it^ is unfinished ; it is intended 
for such a purpose ; the work en have just left 
it, as appears from the slate' oi the cement ; they 
intend to return immediately, for their tools are 

• r ' ^ 

scattered around: "Xhc stones arc taken from 
the quairy, we remark® J, at some distance; for 
they are of the same Quality, and fragments of 
them are scattered oil the'" way thither: The 
appeal ance of the earth cast out fiom the foun- 
dation proves <that the building has been lon^ 
delated, but it will now be finished before 
ijunter, as all the materials are prepared, and 
many workmen seem to be employed. Thus 
we go on, talking with abundance of accuracy 
both Ox the pa*.t anti of the future, in a case.ni 
which we have seen neither of these. In like 
manner, before we have been" long in the socie- 
ty of a stranger, we can discover, without any 
special information or inquiry, the kind of socie- 
ty m which he has«lived, the profession which he 
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has been taught, the place of his early education, 
the countries through which he has travelled ; 
and from attending to his character and situa- 
tion, we may even be able to foretel the future 
success or failure of the, undertakings in which 
he is now engaged. 

In this manner a man of peneti'ation can, with 
ease and accuracy, foretel many future evehts, 
and discover many past ones, to which he was 
not personally present. We can even imagine 
it possible for beings to exist^ possessed of such a 
# degree of discernment, that from simply inspect- 
ing the piesent state of this world, and from ob- 
serving the nature and relative situation of the 
materials of w liich ft is composed, th£y would be 
capable of discowei ing%the whole of its past and 
future physical histoiyd with all the revolutions 
it has experienced* or*is*yet destined to undergo. 
At least, this is a degree of discernment towards 
which the mind of every enlightened man is 
^continually tending. In proportion to the de- 
gree in which our knowledge becomes accurate 
and extensive, we find it easy to discover the 
causes and consequences of events. As our 
l^nowdedge of human allairs, for example, in- 
ci eases, vVe learn to foresee the future fortunes 
of individuals, ’or the destiny of nations; and 
want of foresight comes to be justly regarded as 
want of intelligence. By observing well our 
present situation, our knowledge of past ages is 
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also rendered more clear and accurate. -The 
ruins of petty fortresses, and of small houses ot 
strength, which everywhere abound, point out the 
barbarous natura of the feudal government from 
which the ^European nations have lately emergedt- 
The languages and laws of these nations point 
out their former connection under one govern- 
ment, and our religion explains its own Jewish 
origin. From these, and a thousand other cir- 
cumstances, by means of reason alone, with 
little aid from memory, a man of sense, though 
his own years be few, may comprehend much., 
of the pasL iiistory of the universe. 

It is also to be observed that improvement of 
mind, and ‘improvement of memory, do by no 
means go always together. The way m which 
extensive knowledge is ^acquired, does not con- 
sist in improving the mtntorV, so as to enable it 
to contain an immense multitude of deLached 
facts, but in arranging those facts under such 
accurate heads and divisions, as causes them to_ 

l 

be^retained w'ith very little exertion of memory. 
The perfection of a science is estimated accord- 
ing to the degree in which memory becomes of 
little value towards the acquisition of it: it hgs 
reached perfection when it i^ reduced to a few 
simple principles, from which every fact can be 
explained by the assistance of good sense alone. 

But although the understanding, in its im- 
proved state, is capable of discerning many 
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truths with little assistance from memory, it is 
certain, that without the aid of this subordinate 
faculty or organ, it never could have attained to 
a state of improvement. Xo ctxplain correctly 
%he degree in which memory is necessary to- 
wards the acquisition of knowledge, it may be 
necessary to remark, that, in comparing objects 
with each other, Ihis faculty is often absolutely 
requisite. For example, let it be supposed that 
w'e wish to discover the difference of colour be- 
tween a piece of chalk and a lumr> of well ore- 

* m A 

pared magnc- a alba. If vc are pcswsrion 
of bodi of t!ie objects, the CwiTpi- : i_, made by 

the aid of the fore of sight alone, villa •> any 
inter; on’ u- • >■ rv but if w e possess only 

a piece oi *nd no magnesia, we must en- 

-dea.our to recollect tlfe decree of wduteness 
w h-ch w e have peitewefl in the latter, and com- 
pare it with that which we now perceive in the 
former. Xhus present objects can be compared 
^y/ith those that are absent only by the aid of 
memory ; and much more is the intervenlion,of 
th is faculty necessary in making comparisons of 
objects neither of which are present to the 
sepses. It may here be remarked? however, 
that an oifinipresent Being could have no occa- 
sion for memory * w'herewith to discern the varie- 
ties in tho form and nature of the objects that 
exist in the universe*; and that it is only in con- 
sequence of the limited and imperfect nature, of 
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our senses that memory is rendered so extremely 
necessary. 

This faculty is also rendered necessary to the 
improvement of the human understanding, in 
consequence of the mqde in which objects and 
events exist ; that is, from their succeeding 
each other. Instead of co-existing. Living 
beings, whether men, or plants, or animals, ap- 
pear in this world not at once, but after each 
other, in a continued train. Hence it becomes 
impossible to compare them with each other, 

I 

and consequently to discover the similarity or 
ddlerence of their qualities, otherwise than by 
the aid of memory. Without the aid, therefore, 
of the natfual memory of individuals, or of his- 
tory, which is the ailifiq-ial memory of nations, 
the past could never bt^ compared \X ith the pre- 
sent, and expedience could never be attained. 

These rcmaiha tend, in some measure, to elu- 
cidate the degree of estimation in which memory 
ought to be held, and the degree of attention 
wjjicli ought to be bestowed upon its cultiv ation. 
As a part of our intellectual constitution it is 
absolutely necessary; for without it we could 
never iiav£ become rational beings ; but as r a 
faculty to be improved, its importance is not so 
great. Some persons possess from nature extra- 
ordinary powers of memory ; in consequence of 
which, whatever is once ftfeed in that record, 
ujvpears to remain there almost indelible. Hence 
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they remember not only objects and events, but 
the words of a foreign language, or the arbitrary 
“names of persons or things, with surprising faci- 
lity. This endowment a fords great ease to its 
possessoi's, but it frequently produces bad effects : 
it enables young persons to become distinguished 
among their equals, with little exertion ; and thus 
it gives rise to Aabits of idleness and van i fry,, 
which are overcome with difficulty. In the an- 
cient popular governments, memory was ex- 
tremely valuable on account of its importance 
to the art of oratory ; but in modern times, it 
has declined in value in proportion to the easy 
diffusion of written eloquence which the art of 
printing admits of. * A retentive mefftory is now 
chiefly useful for* the acquisition of languages: 
but, even in this point ®f view, its value is de- 
clining; for in every •polished nation there is a 
sufficient number of poets, and other elegant 
waiters, to enable any man to form his taste with 
sufficient accuracy ; and as books of science 
suffer nothing by translation, what is woitten, in 
one language, with a view merely to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, can speedily be proem ed and 
s^Tidied in any other. 

Although the improvement of memory ought 
not to be neglected, yet from what has been 
here stated, it will readily occur that it is not to 
be regarded, like reason, as of infinite “salne — 
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Memory is not Wisdom — It is not the number 
of words with which our heads may be filled, 
but the dearness and energy with which we” 
judge and act, ^hat forms the perfection of our 
nature ; and he is not the most excellent being 
who reme'inbers the greatest number of events 
that have occurred in this world, but he who 
comprehends our nature and Ms situation best, 
and discerns most clearly its tendencies, and the 
degrees or kinds of perfection to which it is 
capable of being raised in its present, or in 
future circumstances. 

III. From these subordinate faculties, or 
organs, I return to the consideration of the 
mode in which the understanding or intellect 
carries on its own operations. 

I have said that the understanding consists of 
two faculties; the faculty of perceiving objects, 
and voluntary power or will. Of these, how- 
ever, it is to be observed, that the voluntary is 
subordinate to the perceptive power, and is only 
exerted in consequence of the perceptive power 
having been awakened or affected by the pre- 
sence o£some object, or by some event. In the 
order Gf nature, the perceptive faculty at our 
birth, or earlier, is roused by’ sensations of pain. 
In consequence of these, it makes efforts, or 
exerts its voluntary power o for relief. These 
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feelings and exertions are 'gradually impressed 
on the memory, and are frequently, by means 
'of it, presented anew to the perceptive power; 
which makes exertions of its yoluntary power 
to'-recover or avoid these, and other feelings, ac- 
cording as they happen to be pleasing or pain- 
ful. Thus, the perceptive facuky is, in trtith, 
the mind or intellect itself; and the will is no- 
thing more than this perceptive faculty engaged 
in action, or exerting itself, in consequence of 
its feelings or perceptions. 

In acquiring knowledge, * the understanding 
exerts itself thus: All human knowledge con- 
sists of an acquaintance with objects, and with 
the resemblance or difference of objects. Every 
sound exertion of^ the pnderslanding in acquir- 
ing knowledge, therefore, consists of a compa- 
rison of objects. Thi^ Comparison is made by a 
joint effort of the perceptive and voluntary 
powers. The mind can only perceive one ob- 
ject at a time. In comparing two objects, it 
' first attends voluntarily to the one, and there- 
after to the other. If no change is felt to take 
place in the state of the mind or perception, the 
objects are said to be alike, but, otherwise they 
are said to differ. 

If the objectj are present, and come under 
the cognisance of the senses, the voluntary power 
directs the senses towards them successively ; and 
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the sensibility, or perceiving power of the mind, 
instantly discerns their similitude or difference, as 
that they kre both black, or both white; or that' 
the one is blacl^ and the other white. 

If the objects are absent, or arc not objects of 
sense, the" voluntary power, by its command 
over the memory, presents them in succession 
to*the perceiving faculty ; and 'their similitude or 
difference is immediately determined by their, 
producing or not producing a change in the 
state of the mind or perception. 

Thus all judgment is intuitive; that is, the dis- 
cernment of truth follows instantaneously the 
clear exhibition of objects to the perceptive 
power of the mind. 

To perceive accurately wherein objects differ 
from each other, is often called judgment ; 
whereas, to perceive tint resemblances that exist 
among objects, is sometimes called wit. Thus 
the author of Hudibras finds a resemblance 
betw'ecn the morning and a boiled lobster 

When like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

A. man of science, on the contrary, , exerts his 
judgment to discover where yi objects differ 
from each other ; and to arrange them into 
classes according to their different appearances. 
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hi this way the celebrated Linnaeus was enabled 
to point out certain circumstances, by w.hich we 
can distinguish every particular species of plants 
amidst the almost endless variety df kinds that is 
found upon this globe. 

One of the most remarkable comparisoi\s 
made by the human understanding, is that 
whereby it notices the difference or similarity 
between itself and other beings. The human 
mind easily perceives its own superiority both 
over inanimate objects and ovej' the infeiior ani- 
nvls. It also perceives, by the aid of recollec- 
tion, that its own faculties are improved by 
exertion ; that its perceptions become more dis- 
tinct and acute ; its will becomes more powerful 
over the train of ideas; *ahd that the tram of 
xleas becomes enlarged, or bett.er stored, by acts 
of observation: the* n«na likewise gradually 
perceives that many sufferings may be avoided, 
and many pleasures .gained, by superior know- 
ledge or intellectual improvement, which it tjius 
learns to value or esteem. Comparing itself 
with other minds, it perceives that some of 
them proceed in a train of amelioration, while 
3thprs remain feeble and unimproved.® IP^ per- 
ceives that t*he formef must possess great advan- 
• tages over the latter, or, in common language, it 
is said to approve of the one and to disapprove 
of the other. 

This suggests an important .question. Of t hp 

Vol. I. F 
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productions of nature and of art, and of the ac- 
tions of men, many are objects of approbation, 
and others of disapprobation. Does the mind 
observe any Universal rule, or fixed principle, 
when it ^regards some as perfect and others 
defective ; or when it approves and disapproves ? 
I have no doubt that this question may, with 
propriety, be answered in the affirmative ; and 
that the following is the rule according to which 
excellence and imperfection are ascribed by the 
human mind to actions or to objects, of accord- 
ing to which they are approved or disapproved. 
From, discerning its own superiority, that is, the 
superiority of mind over inanimate objects, and 
from perceiving the many* advantages which it- 
self, and other minds, derive* from the improve- 
ment of the intellectual powers, the memory: 
becomes gradually filled With ideas of the im- 
portance of mind and the value of its exer- 
tions; or, in other words, it becomes habitual foi 
the^ human understanding reqdily to approve of 
•xcellent and improving minds, and of all those 
actions and productions which display that state 
of improvement. It regards with approbation 
•very exertion of acute discernment and of 
voluntary power. Those character^', those ac- 
tions, and those productions '‘are contemplated 
with applause, which exhibit proofs of great 
knowledge or self-command, or which display 
tjie presence of much mind or great intellect. 
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On the contrary, the mind habitually learns to 
disapprove of whatever bears the marks of imbe- 
cility, ignorance, want of discernment, or want 

m - * 

_of intellect. 

What is called reason* or a process jof reason- 
ing or argument, consists of a succession of, per- 
ceptions, the last of which is termed the con- 
clusion, or act of ‘judgment. Thus we compare 
the height of one man with the length of a par- 
ticular rod, and perceive that they are equal. 
At a future period, we comjpate the same rod 
jwith another man’s height, and perceive that 
they also aie equal. Wc then recollect that 
the first man’s height was equal to the same rod, 
and, by passing the attention fiom one to ano- 
ther, we perceive* that here are three objects all 
equal in length; or, in qlher words, we conclude 
or judge that the two* men are equal in height. 
We compare the same rod to a wall, and find 
that it must be applied six tiniss in a perpen- 
dicular line before it reach the top of the 
wall. Recollecting the men, we perceive, dis- 
cern, or judge, that six of them on each other’s 
heads would just reach the top of the wall; but 
by recollecting the position of » the;»r eyes, w e 
perceive that none, of them would see what 
passing on the other side of it.. 

It has been considered as a question of some 
difficulty, how far Jie are certain of the truth of 
our perceptions, or that they are excited by^pb 

F 2 
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jects and events actually existing in nature; and 
whether they may not all be mere dreams or 
illusory feelings. 

We can confect the sense of sight by the 
sense of touch ; and we .can appeal from the evi- - 
dence of sensation, and even of memory, when 
separately considered, to the • understanding or 
general power of perception ; ''which, after exa- 
mining all the circumstances of the case, war- 
rants the authenticity of the information which 
the senses and the memory convey, by conclu- 
ding that they came from the Author of our 
nature, who can have no inducement to deceive. 
But who shall vouch for the authenticity of the 
understanding or power of perception in general, 
or warrant the truth of the information which it 
receives, or the decisions which it pronounces ? 
In short, how do we know that the understand- 
ing, or perceptive, or rational faculty, may not 
deceive vis, by. leading us to regard its own 
dreams or deceitful feelings for realities exist- 
ing in the world? 

It is truly impossible to prove either the 
truth or the falsehood of what the rational or 
perceptive *facuJty asserts: For a man who de- 
nies the authority of reason, must do it in con- 
sequence of arguments, or of"what he thinks 
good reasons; and consequently he.- thus ac- 
knowledges the claims ofo that reasoning or 
judging faculty whose authority he pretends to 
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doubt : He, on the contrary, who brings reasons 
-or observations to prove the certainty* of reason, 
-begs the question, and brings forward the under- 
standing as a witness in its own favour. We 
give credit to the understanding, or *to reason, 
therefore, not from any proof of its authentifcity, 
but because we pannot avoid doing so. H<jre 
we are, in this world, placed and formed in the 
way that has seemed good to the Contriver of 
the universe. If all that we feel and know is a 
dream, we cannot help ourselves ; we have no 
'appeal from the decisions of the undei standing; 
and weie it to deceive us, we could have no 
remedy for the e’dl. It is, therefore, that to 
Which we are left or commanded by the Author 
of our nature to give credit ; and its dictates 
must, on this account, \c regarded as his own. 
Reason, then, when understood to signify the 
perceptions of the human understanding, may 
justly be regarded"* as the word or the voice of 
God. It is in the nature of a revelation from 
heaven ; and upon this authority its credibility 
rests *. 


We have no reason to doubt the truth of our percep* 
tions, or to suspect? with Bishop Berkeley and others, that 
the material universe may not exist. In a moral point of 
view, however, it appears to me to be of very little import- 
ance whether the material world be an actual substance, or 
merely an appearance exhibited by^he supreme intelligence. 
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When reason is thus represented as equivalent 
to a revelation from heaven, one would imagined 
that its claims are stated sufficiently high ; 
yet there have &een men of much ability and 
eminence#, who have"thought that they ought 
to be stated sjill higher; who have represent- 
ed reason or the understanding in man, as pa- 
ramount or equal in point of certainty to the 
Supreme Intelligence; as discerning, antecedent- 
ly to any observation of events, the principles 
which ought to regulate the Divine conduct it- 
self ; and as capable of discovering certain eter- 
nal, independent, and immutable truths, and 
a fixed estimate of right and wrong, not result- 
ing from the will of the Maker of the universe, 
but necessary in themselves, add originally bind- 
ing both upon him and. upon us. 

We have no reason to tloubt that the human 
Understanding actually does discern things as 
they are; and 'that when duly exerted, its dic- 
tates «are those of truth : but it is unquestionably 
arf error to suppose that we can btherwise per- 
ceive tfuth than as it is given us to perceive it ; 
or that our certainty with regard to it rests upon 
any thing tlse Than the will or the affirmation of 


The business of tnan«m tills world consists of the improve- 
ment of bis rational nature; and it is of no imphrtance whe- 
ther that improvement be produced by means of phantom? 
or by means of realities^ 

1 As Dr Clark, Dr Price, &e. 
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the Author of the universe, as expressed in the 
^constitution of our nature. 

It is believed, that the high language which 
has sometimes been used concerning the super- 
eminent authenticity human reason, arose 
chiefly from the zeal of some good and learned 
men to exalt the importance and certainty of the 
distinction betvve*en moral good and evil, *or 
right and wrong, in human conduct. The will, 
or voluntary power in man, is not always em- 
ployed in the pursuit of that^ intellectual excel- 
lence of which the mind approves. It is fre- 
quently employed in obedience to the appetites 
and even the most^ absurd passions : good men 
were therefore unwilling to admit that the per- 
ception of moral * truth in man depends for its 
certainty upon the will>^ven of the Deity him- 
self. They forgot that a Being, possessed of 
boundless intelligence, who is divested Of appe- 
tites and weak affections, can - only exdrt his 
-'ffrill or voluntary energies in the accomplish- 
ment of what is most rational and excellent : 
They also forgot, that as the word truth means 
only the actual state of things in the universe, 
^here can be no such thing aj an -eternal or 
necessary truth, that does not consist of a de» 
cription of the l3ivine character and nature ; for 
nothing else is eternal or necessary. All int $1+ 
lects being derived? from this source, they can 
only possess a secondary pr derivative constitution, • 
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and perceive or judge according to that con- 
stitution. 

Leaving this obscure subject, however, it will 
not be difficult* to discover what is the duty of— 
man with ^regard to his«own power or faculty of 
understanding or reason. As the perfection ot 
our rational faculty is equivalent to the perfec- 
tion of our intellectual nature, and as that per- 
fection is only to be attained by constant exer- 
cise, it becomes our duty to lose no opportunity 
of exerting our understanding in the pursuit of 
truth. The world on which we are placed h 
so contrived that it contains not a reptile, a 
plant or a blade of grass, a stone or a particle 
of dust, to investigate whose constitution and 
nature will not afford much employment for all 
our ingenuity and all gur talents. When we 
add to these the extent of* research presented by 
the variety of minds placed on this globe, and 
the reflection which is always necessary to ena- 
ble men to conduct with propriety the affairs of 
life, it will readily be agreed, that it is not the 
fault of the Contriver of our existence, if the 
human understanding languish through want of 
employment. die has devised sufficient busi- 

4 

ness to occupy our intellectual faculties, were 
we to re?nain m our present stdte during many 
ages. It is a part at least of our duty, then, 
while we continue to exist In this world, to- oc- 
cupy ourselves in ^the . pursuit of all •. science. 
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and of all wisdom. We can never have enough ; 
for the more we acquire, the more discrimina- 
ting’and the more excellent will our nature be- 
come ; and there will still renTain to be travel- 
led an infinite length* of the jourgey towards 
intellectual perfection. 

I shall here add a few remarks upon a most 
important quality of the human mind j I mean 
the modification to which the feelings of the 
perceptive faculty are subject, in consequence 
of which they become sometimes extremely 
grateful or pleasing, and at other times extreme- 
ly painful. 

Enjoyment and suffering, or pleasure and 
pain, appear to be the result of an excess of 
feeling or sensibility in the perceptive faculty ; 
or rather to arise frc^ri certain objects being 
very strongly pressed upon its notice. 

Hence, in proportion as they are better 
known, all objects have a tendency to become 
'indifferent, or to excite none of that expess of 
sensibility which is the cause of pleasure 'and 
pain ; for this obvious reason, that they are less 
attended to, or less perceived. 

Pleasure and pain are mere involuntary feel- 
ings ; that is, vve.may or may not put honey 
into the moutfi ; but having, once placed it on 
the tongue, or organ of sense, the pleasure ari- 
sing from its sweet taste i^ involuntarily produ- 
ced. 
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Pleasure and pain arise from four origi- ' 
nal sourcqp, out of which all our enjoyments, 
and sufferings are derived : First , From the 
senses, whether*they consist of appetites, or of 
those senses which are subservient to the acquit 
sition of knowledge. Secondly , All efforts of 

voluntary power are attended with pleasure, 
when not overstrained or too long continued ; 
in which case they become painful. 'Thirdly y 
The successful exertions of the perceptive fa- 
culty in performing clear and distinct acts of 
discrimination, or in discovering truth, are plea- 
sing ; whereas its unsuccessful efforts leave a 
painful sense of confusion, weakness, and dissa- 
tisfaction of mind. The pleasure produced by 
the exertions of the perceptivd faculty may, in 
some measure, be ascribed to the will or volun- 
tary power ; an effort of which always accompa- 
nies them, in most cases, the pleasure is pro- 
portioned to the degree of attention, that is, of 
voluntary power which is exerted. Lastly , The 
metnory of agreeable sensations and exertions is 
pleasing ; and the memory of painful sensations 
and efforts is productive of uneasiness. 

The t *pleasurdfc which arise from our scnscr 
tions, from our voluntary exertions, and from 
the memory of these, have a powerful effect in 
influencing human conduct, by leading us to an 
__ indulgence in them i and accordingly one great 
"branch of moral duty consists of acquiring such 
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a uegree of voluntary power or self-command, 
'■as may enable the mind to disregard t^iese plea- 
.sures when placed in competition with better 
and more permanent interests ; *a subject which 
‘‘will be discussed more fully in its prpper place. 
In the meanwhile, it ought to be recollected, 
that the human mind consists only of three 
powers or faculties ; Sensation, Involuntary IVfe- 
mory, and Understanding or Intellect. I have 
called .sensation and memory subordinate fa- 
culties ; becavise perfection, of mind does not 
Consist in their boundless improvement, and be- 
cause the possession of them, in their most per- 
fect state, is by nq^ means necessary to the pos- 
session of an excellent intellectual character. 


.CHAP. II. 


OF IMAGINATION. 


I next proceed ta examine some of the most 
important speculative exertions of the human 
understanding ; and I begin with Imagination. 

If the former Chapter has-been well understood, 
it will not appear extravag'arrt to say, that •the’ 
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Imagination is an oxortion of tJio iiniJej'sfanc/Sn^ 
f c/esor/hec/ t/ie /ni/nan /nte//ect or unf 

r 

derstanding as consisting of the two faculties of., 
perception and”^ voluntary power ; and I have 
said, that py the aid of-the subordinate faculties 
of sensation and memory, it performs every in- 
tellectual function or exertion. The effort that 
obtains the name of imagination is performed in 
this manner: The train of our ideas, or invo- 
luntary memory, is continually going on, and 
presenting to the mind iLs past sensations and per- 
ceptions in their natural order, or as they have 
formerly appeared. The mind, hy its voluntary 
power, sometimes arrests thjjse ideas, calls up 
othei's, and arranges the whole in a different 
manner. This new arrange orient changes their* 
effect upon Lhe mind^or perceptive faculty. 
The new combinations aire treasured up in the 
memory, and are remembered as a kind of new 
objects, but as objects which we remember to 
have r never been presented by nature, but to 
cortsist merely of groups of ideas arbitrarily ar- 
ranged hy ourselves. 

Imagination has been called a creative faculty ; 
but, in- fact, it? is merely a power of arrange 
ment, and produces nothing new, being alto- 
gether dependent, upon memory for the simple 
ideas or materials upon which it works. Dean 
Swift’s flying island, for example, and his 
‘"Hnuynnhms, contain nothing radically new ; 
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ill hough the arrangement of ideas which pro - 
r/iicoc/ t/icse jfct/ons fiacf fn it much no ; c/ly. 
The ideas of an island and cf motion in the air 
are familiar to the human miqd. The ideas 
of rational actions, and of the figure of a horse, 
are equally familiar ; and the whole novelty 
consists of the whimsical arrangement by which 
motion in the air^is connected with an island, 
and rational conduct with the figure of a horse. 
By forming strange associations or arrangements 
of this bind, men can fancy to themselves the 
existence of ghosts, fairies, enchanters, monsters, 
iPnd devils. It is to be observed, however, that 
imagination only arranges objects of sense, and 
chiefly objects of sight. We can form no image 
or imagination of the abstract qualities of intel- 
lect, such as virtue, justice, or courage ; though, 
by a supposed resergblar^ce, these qualities may- 
be likened to objects of sense. Xhe reason of 
l his will afterwards appear. 

Xhe mind or perceptive faculty distinguishes 
ne arrangements or objects which Nature-* ex- 
hibits, from those which itself has formed, by 
recollecting at pleasure, that these last were of 
its .own production : But among the other ca- 
lamities tOjWhich mankind are exposed, this is 
pne, and surely ^thC most dreadful, that the 
perceptive faculty sometimes lbses a portion of 
its voluntary power^ and ceases to be able to 
command the memory or train of ideas, or to 
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be able to call up, arrest, or dismiss ideas by an 
effort of its will. This constitutes mania or. 
madness.* 

Under suclv a disease, the train of ideas, or 
involuntary memory v proceeds as usual, ancU 
presents to the mind all the objects of its for- 
mer knowledge, and all the arrangements or 
imaginations that were ever formed by itself : 
but as the voluntary power over the memory is 
partially lost, the mind cannot arrest the course 
of its ideas, to lecollect or distinguish which of 
them were originally of its own formation, and 
which of them arose from actual observation ; 
neither has it the power of dismissing at plea- 
sure any image that memory may chance to 
present to it. In such a situation, therefore, it 
believes as realities alf its notions, and all the 
remembrances that happen to present them- 
selves, and acts accordingly. 

Sleep differs from madness in this, that the 
madman usually possesses v full power over the 
qiuscles of voluntary motion, and can fully ext 
ert all his limbs ; whereas in sleep, all volun- 
tary power is lost over the body, as well as over 
the ipemory. p The train of ideas goes on, -and 
piodiices what are called dreams. While the 
sleep remains, these dreams are believed to ht? 
true, or the ideas presented by the memory are 
legarded as realities ; because there is no power 
pf dismissing them, or of recollecting their of 
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gin : but as the voluntary power over the body 
has ceased, as well as the power over the me- 
mory, the sleeper remains quiet, and does not 
disturb the world. 

Here, then, is the difference between a state 
of sound intellect, a state of madness, &nd a state 
of sleep. A man of sound mind can arrange 
his ideas so as to imagine himself created empe- 
ror of 'China ; but he can also recollect that 
this is a fancy of his own forming, and he can 
dismiss ‘it from his thoughts. If a madman 
chance to form the same notion, he will be- 
lieve it to be true, and will assume the state of 
a monarch ; for he can command his body and 
even his memory in a partial degree : but he 
cannot dismiss an idea that presents itself strongly 
to his mind, nor so far^exert recollection as to 
perceive its origin*. Jf v the same fancy occur 
to a man asleep, he will believe its truth like 
the madman : but he will lie still, and do no- 

<p 

thing ; for he has no power over his body. 
When he awakens, he recovers at once ffis 
whole voluntary powders, and recognises the 
falsehood of the notion, or that it was a dream. 
PJoin this example, it appears that .the, volun- 
tary power of the human mind is extremely 
divisible, and may be possessed by the same 
person at, different times in very different de- 
grees. A paralytic* person loses it with regard 
to some of his limbs, wbilfj he retains it with 

0 
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regard to the rest ; and those who walk in their 
sleep retain it over their organs of voluntary 
motion, while they are destitute of it in almost 
every other respect. 

When a man has formed to himself any very 
interesting notion, either of a pleasing or of a 
terrible import, he is apt to recur to it frequent- 
ly, and to dwell upon the contemplation of it. 
For a time this may do little harm ; but gradu- 
ally the memory, or train of ideas, may Decome 
so filled with the phantom, that it will continu- 
ally recur of itself ; and by degrees so entirely, 
banish every other subject of refection, that at 
last the mind shall lose the power of getting quit 
of it at pleasure ; and w ill then of course begin 
to regard it as a reality. When things arrive 
at this extremity, the disease is a true madness, 
and is often incurable. It witi at least be impos- 
sible to cure it by argument; because the mind 
has as good evidence of tfye truth of what it 
fancies, as it has of any other truth ; that is, it 
cannot banish the idea, nor voluntarily recol- 
lect that it is a fancy formed by itself.' In this 
manner do the illusions of vanity, of melan- 
choly, -and of call the passions, too frequently 
operate to the enfeebling or to the' utter de- 
struction of the human intellect" 

Imagination, or the formation of new ar- 
rangements, is undoubtedly a very valuable 
mpde of exerting, the human understanding. 
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By collecting the perfections of various objects 
into a narrow compass, it presents to the painter 
i'mages of beauty more perfect than ever Nature 
fashioned ; and it supplies the poei with more ex- 
cellent characters, and higher efforts of integrity, 
than ever actually appeared among men. It is 
the soul of eloquence, by affording the means 
of illustration, or, of representing, in a stri*- 
king light, the consequences which particular 
events have a tendency to produce upon human 
affairs. It constitutes the talent of invention ; 
as by it objects are arranged m*ncw forms to the 
mind’s eye, and the effect of the new combina- 
tion discei'ned, before it actually exist, or is car- 
ried into effect by e?#periment. 

Imagination is also the source of what is call- 
ed sympathy , or that fellow-feeling which, on 
ordinary occasions, interests mankind so strongly 
in the welfare of each other. When we per- 
ceive marks of grief, or when an event of a 
calamitous or of a prosperous nature has occur- 

icd to an individual, we recollect our own ffeel- 

• • 

mgs when we exhibited similar marks of grief - 
or we arrange our ideas in such a manner as to 
suj>pose ourselves in a like calamitous or^ pros- 
perous situation. By these means we an* en- 
abled, in some de,grde, to feel his feelings, and 
to think his thoughts ; and thus *w r e learn to re- 
(oice with them that rejoice, and to weep with 
them that weep. The prosperous or unhaDnv 
Vol. I. G 
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person can also, on such an occasion, recollect 
the feelings of indifferent spectators j who enter 
into his feelings indeed, but with mpre coldness 
than he himself does. Hence he is led to repress 
the more extravagant emotions of gladness or of 
grief, thjfv he may obtain the fellow-feeling of 
others. Thus from the exercise of imagination 
we learn a degree of self-cpyrtmand and of dis- 
regard for external events, before an improved 
judgment has taught us the value of the one, oi 
the superiority which we ought to possess over 
the other. 

Imagination? is extremely improveable. 1 3y 
acquiring a great variety of ideas upon a parti- 
cular subject, and by frequently labouiing to 
form new arrangements of, these ideas, a man 
may usually attain to 1/eTy great powers of ima- 
gination. It is by this jndustry that indiv iduals 
become celebrated as wits, poets, painters, me- 
chanics, ot orators ; for what is called genius in 
these arts is truly nothing Wore than this power 
pf* forming new arrangements acquired in. an 
uncommon degree. But all men possess this 
power in a certain degree. By acquiring much 
ItnoAf ledge, therefore, with regard to any parti - ■ 
crufdr branch of art, and by exerting much 
upon it his powers <jf forming new arrange- 
ments, a man of sense can scarcely fail to ac- 
quire what is called a rich and fertile imagina- 
tion with regard to that an ; and thus he wil< 
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become what is called a man of genius. His 
genius will be accounted more or less splendid in 
proportion to the variety and singularity of the 
combinations which he forms. Thus the first 
efforts of a young poet, orator, mechanic, or 
Other artist, are often as defective as Can well 
be conceived; but by perseverance and well-- 
directed exertions, , his imagination becomes* 
fertile, his judgment accurate, and his more 
mature productions arc denominated works of 
genius. 

Our dutj" with regard to the imagination is ob** 
vious. As imagination is nearly equivalent to 
invention in every department of art or of 
science, the possession*of it ip a state of fertility 
and vigour must b<^ attended with advantages 
proportioned to the utility^or excellence of the 
art in which it is exerted. A man who con* 
trives an improvemept in agriculture, by which 
a spot of ground is made to afford, with no 
more labour than foimerly, a double quantity 
of the productions necessary to the subsistence of 
man, affords the means of increasing the mea- 
sure of intelligence and of reason that exist in 
this ^orld ; for as a greater quantity , of fqod pan. 
now be procured, a greater number of intelli- 
gent beings will be brought into the world, and 
will find subsistence in it; or if tne numbers of 
mankind are not increased, yet the greater fact* 
iity with which the necessaries* # ort life may b* 

G 2 
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procured, will enable multitudes of persona to 
devote a larger portion of time than formerly to 
the pursuits of science and the improvement of 
their faculties. It is impossible to calculate, 
or even perhaps to qonceive, how much intel- 
ligence, Tlnd how many enlightened minds, the 
first contriver of the plough, or of the fishing net, 
•have produced in the world. It is, therefore, 
every man’s duty to cultivate his inventive 
powers, that he may be enabled to labour with 
success in the discovery of what is truly valuable. 
It is also his duty to cultivate those powers of 
fancy, by which truth and reason are commu- 
nicated and diffused with clearness and energy. 
Thus wherever he comes,*' although he make no 
books, and deliver no oratiQns, yet his conversa- 
tion at least will diffuse good sense and know- 
ledge, and all who associate with him will be- 
come, in some measure, enlightened and wise as 
he is. 

To regulate well the wanderings of imagina- 
tion is also an important part of our duty. To 
build what are called castles in the air, or vision - 
ary fabrics of felicity, is often a favourite amuse- 
.mept of th^ young and the happy. But piuch 
time is thus uselessly consumed, and a disgust is 
often acquired for the serious and humble occu- 
pations of real life. The best security against these 
evils, - as well as against*tlie melancholy images 
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of calamity and care which sometimes take pos- 
session of the memory, and unhinge the volun- 
tary power or self-command of the mind, con- 
sists of cultivating the understanding in a high 
degree, and of learning to # act upon the maxims 
of sound wisdom. He who is fully satfsfied ythat 
there is nothing truly valuable but'a discerning 
and vigorous mind, and that there is nothing 
truly unfortunate but error and weakness, will 
not be apt to lose his self-command, by indulging 
in dreamt either of pleasure or of misery. If at 
any time, however, a man of* sense shall per- 
ceive that ^ his understanding is in any degree 
led captive, it becomes instantly his duty to 
seek the obvious rpifiedy for so serious an evil. 
This remedy consists of diversified and active 
occupation, by which th^ attention is turned to 
new objects, and the* memory is enabled to pre- 
sent various images to the mind. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF ARRANGEMENT, AND THE FORMATION OI- 

LANOUACE. 


Arrangement is that exertion of intellect by 
which, upon perceiving an object possessed of a 
peculiar quality, we voluntarily recollect all 
the other objects which resemble it in that re- 
spect, and endeavour to fix the fact of their re- 
semblance in the memory. In arranging ob-c_ 
jects, we either give littlv attention to their per- 
manent and important qualities, apd are only 
solicitous to produce new and unexpected 
groups of ideas : in which case we are s^id to 
^xert imagination : Or we endeavour to arrange 
objects according to their real and obvious qua- 
lities, which is called Philosophical sir ran ge- 
ment , ^nd ha% the acquisition of knowledge ^for 
its en'd. . Of this last kind of arrangement, I now 
mean to take notice. 

The universe consists of a vast variety of indi- 
vidual objects, many of which are continually 
changing their fo/ms, and every one of which 
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differs in some circumstance from all the rest. 
Amidst such a diversity, it would be impossible, 
\vithout arrangement, for men either to acquire 
or to convey to each other any valuable know- 
ledge; for every separate object, and every 
change which that object 'undergoes, vs40uld.be a 
separate subject of study, and would require to 
be separately fixed in the memory. At every 
step we should encounter new difficulties ; for no 
advantage could be derived from experience, as 
the next»object would be no less new than the 
preceding one. 'Po surmounf these difficulties, 
we endeavour to find out qualities in objects in 
-which they resemble or differ from each other, 
and we arrange th»m into classes; that is, we 
do one of two things; we either make an effort 
of the mind to lodge tli^n as it were close toge- 
ther in the memory, that the train of ideas may, 
by association, for the future present them all at 
the same time ; or, more frequently, we endea- 
vour to fix in the nfemory the fact, that various 
natural objects possess a particular common 
quality ; and for the future we satisfy ourselves 
with remembering this fact, and think no more 
ofjthe objects themselves. Thus the astronomer 
finds means to count the stars, * by 'arranging 
them into what ^re ’called constellations , accord- 
ing to then situation in the heavens; he recol- 
lects the constellations, though he forget the in- 
dividual stars of w Inch they Tconsist. The bota- 
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nist arranges the whole plants with which nature 
has so lavishly adorned and emiched this world, 
according to certain appearances in their flowers, 
■which are sufficiently various for the purposes of 
discrimination, and, at the same time, sufficiently 
simple to* be recollected with facility. The 
mechanic, in iike manner, recollects bodies, as 
globes, cylinders, cubes, or pyramids; and the 
surfaces of bodies, as triangles, squares, or 
circles. 

In this way, by arranging objects according 
to their common qualities, all physical science is 
fo:med: f or liua.an science consists merely of 
a knowledge of facts, or of the actual state of 
the univeise. This knowledge is acquired by 
observing events and objects, and is letamed by 
arranging facts accordir^g to the circumstances 
in which a great number of .individuals happen 
to agree or to differ from each other. 

IVIoral Science is formed by observing what 
those actions are which produce or display the 
greatest degree of perfection of mind in our- 
selves or others ; 'and in arranging them under 
heads or hranch.es, which are denominated 
virtues. 

•The^periection of any branch of science con- 
sists of two things; of the accuracy with which 
all the facts connected with it have b^en inves- 
tigated, and the clearness ,pf the divisions or 
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branches into which these -facts have been dis- 
- tributed. 

We can never discriminate with too much 
accuracy between the various objects of nature, 
or exercise the mind too much in forming correct 
or scientific arrangements of them." No- such 
danger arises from this exertion as* from forming 
the an angements of imagination. By imagination, 
objects are connected which in themselves have 
no strict similarity. The value of such combi- 
nations often consists of their novelty or extra- 
vagance. lienee they have &t times a tendency 
to mislead the understanding ; whereas the 
perfection of the scientific arrangements now 
mentioned, depends entirely upon the accuracy 
of judgment, and the attention to truth that is 
exerted in their formation. They do not, there- 
fore, store the memory with what is illusive and 
false, but with true and real similarities and dis- 
tinctions between the different objects of nature, 
or the various exertions of the human mind. 

The important art of Speech or Juangua'ge^is 
brought to perfection chiefly by efforts of ar- 
rangement or classification. 

•We c^xi only express what we perceive. 
The natuae and extent of language, therefore, 
w ill be accurately * understood by considering 
attentively the different classes? of our own per- 
ceptions. 

In the Jit st place, then, thte human mind per- 
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eeives present object^ &jr tfie senses, nndf szfisent 
objects by the train of its ideas or memory : 
Secondly , the human mind perceives that ob- 
jects resemble ®r differ from each other: And, 
lastly , it perceives its a own exertions, or the 
efforts of ifc voluntary power. 

Thus the Human mind having three classes 
of perceptions to express, ^nust have three 
classes of words or signs whereby to express 
them. It must have names for objects; names 
for expressirig wherein one object differs from 
another; and names for actions or exertions. 

The names of objects are called by gramma- 
rians simply names of substances, or substantive 
nouns , as George, Lo ^ion. ° The names of re- 
semblances and differences of objects are called 
adjective nouns , because^ they are usually added 
to names; as in the expressions, a good man, a 
rich man, a beautiful woman. Here the words 
good, rich, and beautiful are adjective nouns. 

The names of actions or exertions are called 
verbs ; as to love, to hate, to eat, to drink. 

These three kinds of words constitute he 
whole of the radical or necessary part of lan- 
guage,. befaus^ they express the three classes of 
perceptions of the human mind; I "mean the 
perception of objects, the perception of their dif- 
ferences or resemblances, and the perception of 
its own exertions. 

^But for the sake,£>f recollecting with ease the 
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various objects of nature trhd exertions of mind, 
men are gradually induced to arrange objects 
gmd exertions, and the differences between ob- 
jects under different classes or liteads. Xo these 
classes names are givep, and in this way dis- 
course is greatly shortened ; for it'^becomes no 
longer necessary in conversation* to . enumerate 
individual objectj, as the name of the class *or 
group to which they belong includes a great 
number of particulars, and renders the special 
mention of them superfluous. Xhus the word 
Jorest may include a million of trees, and save 
the trouble of enumerating them all. 

Hence language comes to consist of four 
kinds of words: first , of names of things or 
substantive nouns : Secondly, of names of the 
differences of things oif adjective nouns: Third- 
ly, of names of aefioss or verbs: And, lastly , of 
names of classes of things, or classes of distinc- 
tions between things, or classes of actions. 

Xhc names of classes have not obtained a spe- 
cial name from grammarians, but have b®en 
confounded with the kinds of words whose use 
they abridge. Thus the word horse is called a 
name or substantive noun, though ip fact it is 
not the ifeme of apy one object in nature, but 
is the name of a*clgsswhich includes multitudes 
of individuals. 

As this subject *is of much importance to 
Moral Science, and indeed Vo all science, I sl^ill . 
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pursue it somexv/at Cnore mfnute/p, ant/ sfia/f 
take notice of the first three classes of words 
separately, and at the same time of the abbre- ' 
viations or words of the fourth class that arise 
out of each of them. 

1st. Nances of substantives, or substantive 
nouns, are thus invented : Xo enable two indi- 
viduals to communicate to eaph other the ap- 
proach of a particular object, perhaps a dangerous 
wild beast, they form an agreement by such 
signs as they can devise, that a certain sound 
shall resemble the 6bject : thereafter, when the 
object is perceived by one of the parties, he 
immediately, by an effort of his will or volun- 
tary pow.er, recals the name agreed on, and 
utters it to his friend, who, by^a similar effort of 
will or voluntary powe^ over the train of his 
jdeas, recollects the object that it was agreed 
to represent. When this exercise has been 
frequently repeated, the sound of the name, by 
the association or habitual train or current of 
ideas* instantaneously, and without effort, pro- 
duces the remembrance of the object, and the 
sight of the object produces the remembrance 
of the name. 

Of the objects that exist in the universe, how- 
ever, very few r have received names, and these 
names scarcely fdrm a part of language, as it is 
no mark of disgraceful ignq”ance for a man to 
be unacquainted w r iLh many of them even in 
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his native tongue. A. f6rest may consist of 
millions of trees, yet no one of these trees has 
ever probably received a special name, al- 
though each tree is a totally* distinct object 
from all the rest. Every particular bird, beast, 
fish, stone, or plant that exists in nature, is itself 
a separate individual ; yet it is dbvious that we 
should find it impossible either to contrive 
names for them all, or to remember such an in- 
finite variety of names after they had been con- 
trived/ Such an effort of invention or of memo- 
ry would even be altogether useless, and is 
superseded by means of arrangement. The ob- 
jects of nature are arranged into different classes, 
and we satisfy ouAelves with assigning names to 
the classes. Thjjs the word horse, introduced 
as the name of a cla^s of objects, includes an 
immense multitude ,of individuals. The word 
quadruped includes a still gieater multitude; 
and the word animal, denotes every object in 
the world that is possessed of sensation. These 
words, horse, quadruped, or animal, may 
used at pleasure, to express either the wh 
class of objects, or any one individual con- 
tained in it ; which affords the .means qf greatly 
shortening discourse, and relieving the me- 
mory. 

Names of substances <pr objects, and of classes 
of objects, or sub:kantive nouns, are the simplest 
kind of words ; and hen^p n>ep have a 
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tendency to reduce dll other words into the 
form of names or substantive nouns, as will 
immediately appear. 

2d. The namgs of the differences between ob- 
jects or adjective nouns are invented for the 
sake of expressing comparisons. Thus we ex- 
press the difference of taste between sugar, vine- 
gar, and wormwood, by saying that the one is 
sweet, the other is sour , the last is bitter . As 
the objects, however, that exist in nature are 
numberless, and no two of them are exactly 
alike, it has been fdund impossible to contrive 
or to remember names for all the various de- 
grees of distinction that they exhibit. On this 
account, the differences between objects or their 
qualities have been reduced into classes, and 
general names have beenf assigned to each class. 
Of this nature are the “words good and bad, 
great and little, wise and foolish. These do 
not express the difference between any two par- 
ticular objects 5 but they express in general all 
those differences of which we approve or dis- 
jlj^rove, in whatever circufnstance the difference 
tnay consist. Thus the word good, when ap- 
plied to vinegar, means that it is soutj applied 
to honey, tliat it is sweet j applied to oak tim- 
ber, that it is hard ; to a down D bed, that it is 
soft ; to a merchant, that he is rich ; toa soldier, 
that he is brave ; and * to a scholar, that he is 
-learned. In the sarrfb manner, he who is in 

1 , « t. 
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one sense a great man, may in another sense be 
a very little man; and a little tree may be 
much larger than a tall shrub. 

Adjective nouns have no meaning when they 
stand alone, as they are not names of things or 
of objects, but merely* of the differences be- 
tween objects. Hence, to give them a signifi- 
cation, we must add to them the name of tl^e 
object whose difference from other objects w e 
mean to express. Thus the words good and 
ev il, wise and foolish, mean nothing, unless we 
add to them the name of some being or object 
‘whom we wash to distinguish; for there is no 
such thing as abstract good or abstract evil in 
the universe. 

But although the^differences between objects 
are not themselves re^ objects, mankind have 
always been disposed to give names to them, 
and to reduce them into the simple form of sub- 
stantive nouns, dl if they actually were objects, 
and had a separate*existence. Hence the gene- 
ral adjective good has been changed into good- 
ness; wise, into wisdom; foolish, into folfj^k 
poor, into poverty ; happy, into happiness ; and 
white into whiteness. Goodness, wisdom, folly, 
poverty, happiness, or whiteness, ho\vev*er, are 
hot objects that, actually exist in nature; they 
are merely names assigned to ‘classes of the de- 
grees of difference. i that ebvist between objects. 
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The word whiteness, for example, may express 
a considerable variety of colours, as it is obvious 
that what is called whiteness of skin in a man 
or woman, differs greatly in colour from the 
whiteness of chalk ; and hence the word white- 
ness has n«; precise meaning, till we point out 
the particular' object to which it refers. Such 
W.ords enable us to talk in a general manner of 
whole classes of the differences betwixt objects, 
without alluding to any particular individuals; 
and hence they are the great sources cf ambi- 
guity in language, and of misapprehension 
among men. Thus one man calls it wisdom to 
gather money ; another calls it wisdom to get 
himself talked of; a third accounts himself 
wise when he knows how far it is to the moon; 
and a fourth, when he^t understands some un- 
known tongue that nobody .cares about. Some 
people account every thing poverty that is 
below an hundred thousand* pounds sterling; 
while others think themselves rich with the 
hunllredth part of that sum. "When such gene- 
ral words, therefore, are used by a man without 
a previous explanation of the particulai's in- 
cluded by him under them, we can derive little 

benefit from his discourse. 

* 

3d. Verbs, or words expressive of action in 
ourselves pr othters, either signify particular ac- 
tions, or they -denote; classes of actions. Thus 
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ic words to bite, to chew, and to shallow, ex- 
press the particular steps of an action which is 
expressed at once by the general verb to eat. 
The verb to walk expresses a va/iety of exer- 
tions of different muscles pf the body ; and the 
verbs to move, to act, and to think, include al- 
most all other verbs. 

The same thing \i a PP ens to verbs that I have* 
fnentioned as happening to adjective nouns. 
Mankind have always been disposed to convert 
them intd substantive nouns, and to give names 
actions or exertions, as if they were objects 
or substances permanently existing in Nature. 
Thus the verb to move is converted into the 
substantive noun motion ; to extend is converted 
“into exlensio?i ; to ey d'etre^ is changed into dura- 
tion ; to be idle is changed into idleness ; and 
to act is changed into, action. Motion, exten- 
sion, duration, and action, are not objects that 
actually exist in tfSe^universe ; they are merely 
names assigned to classes of exeitions, or suppo- 
sed exertions, by which we are enabled to talk 
of them in a general and simple form, as if 
they were real objects or substances. These 
w<Vds, therefore, do not differ in jneaning from 
•the verb i*rom which they are derived*; for 
when it is said that action or a'ctivity is better 
than idleness , the meaning, is tfie same as if it 
had been said that t<y act is fetter ‘than to be idle. 

One of the most frequent, perceptions of the 
Vol. X. If 
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human mind is that by which it notices a difle- 
rence in the state of external objects coi respond- 
ing with a difference in the train or state of its 
own ideas. A fwig is planted in the earth, and 
becomes a great tree p a traveller is seen far off, 
and afterwards near or at hand ; a ship was ob- 
served in the harbour, and thereafter at a dis- 
tance at sea. While these cfhanges took place, 
the train of ideas, which continually proceeds, 
presented a variety of objects or thoughts to 
our minds, and ye have made many and va- 
rious exertions. Comparing what passes within 
with what passes without, we say that w'c have 
existed, lived, or endured, while these changes 
took place. Converting tfiese verbs imo sub- 
stantive nouns, we say tkat~ we have enjoyed life, 
existence, or duration, *vvhile such events were 


passing around us ; and°as fc all our own action^ 


and all the changes that occur in Nature v J^p- 


:iioi ss/f 


pen in succession, they ar<i compared with the 


succession of our ideas or our duration. In all 


languages, therefore, verbs, or the words expres- 
sive of action, are formed in such a manner as 


to express, by a change of sound, both the ac- 
tion itself, and the relation jwhj^li it bears to jhe 
train of our ideas or to ovr duration. Xliis is* 


called by giamjnarians the rfjrie or tense of the 
verb. Thus standi?i^ implies a present act, and 
stood implies a pasl^ action. ^ In some languages, 
such as tjie‘ English, most verbs are so harsh 
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oi* abrupt in their sound, that they cannot be 
changed without offending the ear ; and in 
these harsh languages, Certain v^erbs make an 
important figure, ,by being substituted for the 
changes of sound that Sre used in, smoother 
tongues. Such are the verbs that signify to ex- 
ist or be , to possess or have, to act or do , to exer£ 
power or to e ivill. ‘These supplementary verbs 
express the lime or tense of the verb to which 
they- are annexed. Thus we can say, “ William 
“ hears,” or he exists, or “ is hearing.” We can 
sfty, he heard, or he was hearing, or he hath 
heard, or he did hear. While in the Isnglish 
language we say, “ B I have loved,” “ I had lo- 
I will love 5*” in the Latin tongue these 
allusions to time are expressed by the mere in- 
flection of the word # that signifies to love ( awa- m 
■?’/, amaveram , amabo'). 

The most difficult part o^Icffiguage is its ab- 
breviations. Not c/nly are words contrived to 
express classes of objects, classes of differences 
between objects, and classes of actjpns ; but 
words are also invented to stand for whole sen- 
tences, or for parts of sentences. WLen we 
say that tw’o persons are cousins, the \Vorfi cou- 
sin is used to avoid Saying that the grandfather 
91* grandmother of the one w T a» grandfather or 
^rand-mother to the ^>fhcr % 1 By the words trier-- 
; clW r soldier, we in the skme manner* avoid 
into a description of the mode of 
Ho 
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of the person to whom we give these appella'*- 
tions. Thus also the monosyllable “ 1” is used 
instead of saying, “ the person who speaks 
“ thou” or “ you,” instead of “ the person to 
“ whom I speak *” and; “ he,” instead of “ the 
“ person o^'wjiom I speak.” 

There is also a way of abridging discourse by 
nicknaming words, or abridging the sound of 
them. Thus the word “ if,” or the * Scotch 
word “ gif,” is the verb “ give.” “ It' I go to 
“ London,” when . written at full length, is 
“ give or grant that I go to London.” “ And” 
is said to be a corruption of an old verb “ anad,” 
to add. The expression “ John and James,” 
was originally “ to John add James.” 

Language is th£ mosto distinguishing accom- 
plishment of man j arrd an accurate acquaint-* 
ance with its principles 0 is a more impoitant- 
speculative duty#>d?an is generally supposed. 
Being -the medium by which, in this world, 
miqds hold intercourse with each other, and re- 
cfjprocally communicate knowledge, ignorance 
of its nature has given rise to very gross errors, 
and even to great moral calamities, of which I 
shall now tak® notice. 

The simplest form or branch of language, as* 
already stated, is t that by which particular words 


See the Dlverslons^of Purley by John Horne 
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or appellations are made to represent particular 
objects. Xhis simplicity has induced mankind, 
whenever it w as possible, to give the form of 
names or .substantive nouns to their expressions. 
I have already mentioned, that not only glasses 
of objects have been treated in this^nay by the 
contrivance of such words as a trefe, a house, an 
animal ; but also that adjective nouns, or words 
expressive of the difference between objects, 
have received this form by the invention of such 
words asT "goodness, justice, wisdom, and others 
of a like nature. Isven verbs, or words expres- 
sive of action, have been converted into the 
form of substantive nouns or names, by means 
of such words as motion, life, duration, exist- 
ence, extension, foWhe sake of enabling us to 
talk in a short and simjjle manner of classes of 
exertions, without alluding to any particular ex- 
eition. 

Very extraordinary effects have arisen fiom 
this practice of converting all words into the 
form of substantive nouns or names. As Sub- 
stantive nouns or names were oiiginally used to 
denote particular existing objects, a notion gia- 
d<\ally crept into mens minds, that all words 
bearing this form must represent pailicuAir ob- 
jects actually existing in nature. The poets 
made a notable use of this notibn. They amu- 
sed their hearers orHlieir readers* by represent- 
ing-the words war, wisdom, ’ love, revenge, and 
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others, as beings endued with intelligence, and 
as performing an important part in the business 
of this world. War w T as a terrible being, who 
stirred up strife between ’nations, and presided 
over battles. Wisdom was a beautiful virgin 
clothed in armour, who sprung from the brain 
of Jupiter, \he father of gods and men. Thus 
the poets personilied all the most remarkable of 
those secondary substantive n nouns which had 
been formed from adjective nouns or verbs, or 
had been adopted as names of classes of evpnts ; 
and thus they truly gave 

to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Had matters been carried, no farther, little 

♦ p 

harm would have ensued. But mankind be- 

t 

gan gradually to believe fhat the entertaining 
and marvellous stories told them by their poets 
about these fictitious beings were all true. Ar- 
tists flattered this popular delusion, by produ- 
cing beautiful pictures and statues of those 
creatures of imagination. Temples were at last 
built to their honour ; priests were consecrated ; 
a system of superstitious idolatry banished from 
the hvimrfn mind all discernment of, truth ; and 
the people worshipped mere vocables under the 
figure of beautiful paintings and statues of male 
and female deities. 

The delusion, ui^der a different form, reached 
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the philosophers themselves. Supposing that 
every word which bears the form of a name or 
substantive noun must represent a particular 
object, it became a very puzzling question. 
What particular object we speak of when xve use 
such words as a tree, gootlness, motion ? or A^hat 
idea is present to the mind whert^tve think of 
a tree or of goodness in general, and not 9!' 
any particular tree, or particular example of 
goodness ? 

The Pititonists supposed that there are cer- 
tain uncreated essences of things, which exist- 
ed from all eternity in the Divine Mind ; and 
that these essences are the objects of thought, 
or the things signified by general terms. 

Xlie followers of\^_ristotle believed the exist- 
ence of something lilce the Platonic essences, 
which they called, substantial forms ; which 
they said are continually flying off from all bo- 
dies, and which form the objects of thought 
when we use general expressions. 

At last, during the dark ages, there arose a 
new sect of philosophers, led by Peter Abelard, 
whose misfortunes have been rendered inte- 
racting by the talents of Mr Pope. The follow- 
ers of this jnew sect asserted, that \vheA w<& think 
of a general terrq, we think only of the term or 
w r ord itself. They Were called Nominalists, in 
opposition to the followers v of Aristotle and Pla- 
to, who were called REALf&TS. The nbmina. 
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lists were nearly in the right; for w hen we 
thinlc of the number nine, in general, without 
thinking of any set of objects in particular, it is 
obvious that we do not think of any object that 
exists in 2S T ature, but t merely of a word which 
pray be us^d to avoid a tedious enumeration of 
particulars. '“If at any time we proceed farther 
t/ian this, it is only to recollept some of the par- 
ticular objects that we suppose the speaker to 
include under the general term, that we may be 
the more certain of his meaning. T Jrrus when 
a tree in general is spoken of, without reference 
to any particular tree, we satisfy ourselves with 
calling into the memory an indistinct image of 
a trunk and branches. • 

Xo this day, however^ th~S ^nature of language 
is by no means well understood. And hence we 
find the writings of metaphysicians filled with 
discussions about time, space, and eternity ; as 
if they were objects which actually exist, and 
not merely general terms intended to represent 
tjraifis of perception or of thought in the hu- 
man mind. The mathematicians also, who 
usually pay little attention to the operations of 
intellect, and have little knowledge of them, 
arc stiil disputing about the definition of points, 
and lines, and surfaces ; as if 2hey w ere objects 
actually existing, and capable of being defined, 
or specially marked/ out ar£d distinguished from 
other particular objects. Thus they define a 
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point to be that which hath no parts or no mag- 
nitude ; or, in other words, they define it to be 
nothing at all. Indeed their point is nothing at 
all. A point or puncture is too doubt some- 
thing, when made with, a needle on the skin, or 
with a pen upon paper ; but the^inathematical 
point, or the general term, is merely the verb 
to point or puncture under the disguise of a 
substantive noun, in the same manner that the 
verb to move is converted into motion, or to ex- 
ert inLo exertion. Xlie only explanation that 
can be given of such words, consists, not of de- 
fining or describing their objects (Tor they are 
net the names of real objects), but of exhibit- 
ing particular instances of punctuation, exer- 
tion, or motion, t<^Hlych they may at pleasure 
be applied ; just as we explain the word sour 
by presenting a so hr object, or the w 7 oid Ji've by 
exhibiting so many individual objects, and by 
declaring that tlii^ word applies to all similar 
classifications or quantities. 

JVTuch of w'hat is called argument is often 
nothing more than an explanation of v ends : 
Thus, to prove that temperance is a virtue, we 
fViay say that virtue consists of yitelJjgejjce and 
self-comrftand : Bu,t temperance is an exertion 
of self-commani ; therefore temperance is a 
virtue. Here conclusion is contained un- 

der the first proposition o. . expression j and the 
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argument is nothing more than a statement of 
one of the particular facts contained under it. 

I shall here quit the subject of language ; be- 
cause I wish to idiscuss it no farther than is ne- 
cessary to point out the importance of the study 
of it to the improvement of the human mind. 
Endless literary disputes have arisen from the 
want of a correct knowledge of the meaning of 
the words which the disputants employed, and 
from their consequent misunderstanding of each 
other. Systems of superstition have aHsen out 
of mistakes concerning the nature of words. 
Truth and falsehood have been confounded, and 
the affairs of life rendered difficult and intricate, 
from inattention to their precise import. Hence 
it becomes, in some measure/ every man’s duty, 
as he wishes either to give' or to receive im- 
provement, to endeavour }o understand clearly, 
and to use correctly, this great organ of social 
.communication. 
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APPENDIX TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 


OF THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES OF THE 
INFERIOR ANIMALS. 


When discussing the subject of language, the 
question naturally suggested itself, how it comes 
to pass that none^Sjhe inferior animals possess 
the power of speech ? On pausing to consider 
the proper answer*to,this question, it occurred, 
that it would aflord no bad lest whereby to dis- 
cover whether I had been giving a correct ac- 
count of the human faculties ; because if I had 
given a complete, and at the same time a w«tll 
discriminated, detail of the intellectual powers 
of man, I ought to find no dilficulty in explain- 
ing, with precision, wherein the ^intellectual in- 
feriority of the other animals consists,* or in 
pointing out the ^particular powers by the want 
of which they arb disqualified from acquiring 
the use of languagb, and from * engaging in a 
career of improvement. 
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I need not express to the builders of systems 
how much I here trembled for mine. On re- 
flection, however, I have satisfied myself, with 
what justice otlfers must determine, that, on the 
principles already stated, it actually is extreme- 
ly easy to explain the metaphysic, or natural 
history of the minds of the inferior animals, 
'f'his explanation throws considerable light upon 
some of the operations of the human mind. 

Some of the inferior animals possess organs 
sufficiently fitted for uttering articulate sounds ; 
and accordingly they can easily be taught to 
pronounce words ; but to these words they do 
not affix any meaning. Other animals cannot 
be taught to utter words, though they seem to 
understand many words y/fe'ci} spoken by man. 
But no animal possesses the pow er of speaking 
and of understanding its owfi speech at the same 
time. The reason is this : 

Animals possess sensatiop, involuntary me- 
mory, and a perceptive faculty. They also 
possess voluntary power over their limbs and or- 
gans of sense ; but the defect or the inferiority 
of their intellectual nature consists of this, that 
they possess no voluntary power over their me- 
mory, and therefore cannot, intentionally recol- 
lect any thing. When they see one object, 
they cannot, by an act of Will, arrest the tram 
of their ideas, "and call up ihe remembrance or 
i<lea of ahother that resembles it; and hence 
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they cannot arrange or form classes of objects. 
The general terms of language, therefore, such 
as a tree, a house, goodness, motion, which aie 
not names of objects, but of classes of objects, or 
of perceptions and exertions, must be for ever 
unintelligible to them ; as, when.^iey hear the 
word, they cannot voluntarily recollect the mul- 
titudes of particular objects or events to all or 
any one of which it may refer. 

By mcgnsrof involuntary memory, an inferior 
animal may be taught to, expect particular 
vents. If the same word is repeated to a dog 
every time he is fed, the sound of the word will 
become involuntarily associated in his memory 
with the pleasure cheating, and he will acquire 
the habit of comir-*gio-»the person who pronoun- 
-ccs this word ; but he can never make use of 
this or of any other Word himself, because he 
cannot voluntarily recollect or recal it to his 
memory. When he sees an object, he cannot 
intentionally recollect its name ; and wlieq he 
hears the name, he cannot recal the absent oo- 
ject : though, by the effect of association, he 
may feel pleasure when a name is repeated, or ' 
acquire the habit of performing certain ijiotions 
in obedience to it. 

When I reflect^that ’my mipd is superior to 
the mind of a dog^ only because my memory 
obeys my will, and that this difference may 
possibly arise merely from ' some minute cir- 
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cumstance in our original organization, I am 
humbled by the consideration, and I cannot 
help regarding^ the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis or transmigration of spirits, and the hu- 
mane sentiments which' it inspires, with a consi- 
derable degree of respect. 

^ The state of a man under complete mania or 
madness is similar, in some respects, to the or- 
dinary state of an inferior animal. They both 
possess the command of their organa-- of sense 
and motion ; but no power over the memory 
exists in either of them. The inferior animal.**’ 
are not subject to the disease of madness ; be- 
cause it consists of the loss ; of a power which 
they never possessed. The^/ianine madness is 
no exception to this rule ; 6s it seems to be 

j 

merely the agitation arising from extreme pain,’ 
or from a tendency to suffocation. 

A madman, however, differs from an inferior 
animal in some respects. Besides that his mad- 
ness$ or want of voluntary power over the train 
of his ideas, is seldom complete, the effects of 
his having once been a rational being still re- 
main with him. His memory is stored with ar- 
rangerfients of*ideas formed in his better days. 
These at times involuntarily become present to 
his mind ; and *the want o^'power to dismiss 
them induces him to act as. if they were true 
and real. It is also to be remarked, that the 
jp6wer or energy which inhabits the human 
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form possesses immense activity. If, in conse- 
quence of any defective conformation, this ac- 
tivity cannot be exerted in the natural or ordi- 
nary manner, it will act and exhaust itself in 
some other way. Hence arises the restlessness 
and excessive strength of madmidi. Whereas 
the other animals, possessing originally a l^ss 
exuberant portion* of voluntary power, act at all 
times in a regulated and moderate manner. 


CHAP. IV. 

% 

OF -TASTE. 


Taste, in the popular acccj.. of the word, 

is the power of distinguishing and of receiving 
pleasure from certain objects as beautiful or su- 
blime, and of receiving uneasiness from other 
objects, on account of their being considered as 
deformed or mean. The word 'Taste itself is 
metaphorical, or a tsif rq of c omparison borrowed 
from one of our Senses. —It literally signifies the 
power of distinguishing and of receiving plea- 
sure or pain from certain objects, when applied 
to the tongue, which is the “"organ of sensatrye 
taste. 
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As that peculiar exertion of the human facul- 
ties, which receives the appellation of a taste for 
what is sublime and. beautiful, has been the 
subject of much speculation among men of 
letters, I shall here take some notice of its 
nature, and of^the degree of estimation in which 
it ought to be held in a moral point of view. 

c 

The objects, the contemplation of which 
affords pleasure to the human mind on account 
of their beauty or sublimity, are se extremely 
numerous, that it i$ difficult to know where to 
begin a detail of them. To those who look 
around with discernment, the whole heavens 
and the earth and the ocean are covered with 
glory and beauty. The bright and the lowering 
sky, the calm and the troubled ocean, the green 
covering of the earth, and its alternate state of 
hoary desolation, are all either beautiful or su- 
blime, and as such are fitted to give pleasure. 
To those possessed of a delitjate taste, not only 
the jyhole, but every minute part of nature pro- 
duces the same effect. 

Lo ! not an hedge-row hawthorn blows. 

Or humble harebell paints the plain. 

Or valldy winds, or fountain flows. 

Or purple heath is t’p.g’djh Vain: 

For such the rivers ctask the forming tides. 

The mountain swells, the dale subsides 
E’en thriftless furz.e detains their wand’ring sights 
And tlid rough, barren rock grows pregnant with 
delight, Shf.nstone« 
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Perhaps, indeed, there exists not a plant, an 
animal, or any object that nature has pioduced. 
which may not, when regarded in some point 
of view, be justly accounted beautiful. Not 
only do the human race, in the form of their 
bodies, in their actions, and thei.v arts, come 
under this description, but even the meanest 
insects and reptiles ^ave somethin g in their struc- 
ture, in their mode of subsistence, or the changes 
they undergcwtlnch confers a beauty upon them, 
and renders the contcmplatioji of their nature 
pjeasing. 

The sole object of what are called the fine 
arts, is to afford gratification to taste ; and the 
objects of these ^arti^are formed for no other 
purpose but to do so. *^We should err widely, 
houses-.. er, were we to suppose that the empire of 
taste extends no fartlier*over the various efforts 
of human skill than merely to those w'hich come 
under the above appellation, and that no beau- 
ty is to be found in any art beyond the ciivje 
of poetry, painting, and music. Almost every 
art of every kind, however homely its object 
may be, is in some respects to be considered as 
a firfe art, inasmuch as its productions aye, in 
certain circumstanc es, adc ouptcd beautiful. We 
«very day hear beaSifffid .chairs, tables, 

broad cloth, carts, ploughs,* coaches, and, in 
■hort, whatever is employed for utility or plea- 
sure, at times receives this appellation. * Matbe-** 

v ol. i. r 
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maticians tell us of beautiful demonstrations, 
and anatomists talk with great ease of elegant 
and beautiful anatomical preparations. Even 
a dunghil may perhaps appear beautiful in its 
proper place and season; and an intelligent agri- 
culturist wovjd probably regard a farm-yard in 
which it should be wanting as deformed and de- 
fective on that very accounts 

Hence to attempt to take particular notice of 
all the objects of taste, would b^Ls^jittempt an 
enumeration of all the works of Nature, of 
many of the works of art, and of all the gene- 
rous, the wise, and virtuous actions that ever 
have been, or that ever can be, performed by 
any individuals of the hurdjm ^ace ; for all these 
are in some respects *i*£c<j>unted beautiful or 
sublime. - - . 

In the apprehension "of ‘ mankind, therefore, 
there must be some quality common to all these 
objects, called their beauty or their sublimity; 
and hence it must be supposed that a tune upon 
the fiddle, and a profound speculation, both of 
which are at times termed beautiful, possess 
some circumstance in which they correspond., 
Thist. stronger and almost boundless diversity’ 
which appears to fi^ist / / 1 ij>.AKhat are called ob- 
jects of taste, has pinned no^a little perplexing 
to speculative rrten, fro the difficulty of dis- 
covering a fixed point of resemblance among 
<hem. iVletaphySical writers have very gene- 
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raH^ attempted to get quit of the difficulty, by 
representing taste as a peculiar quality or feel- 
ing, which is bestowed by Natyre only upon 
certain individuals of the human race, and 
which is irk itself altogether different from the 
understanding or the faculty by wtach, in other 
eases, we discover truth, or distinguish the qua. 
lities of objects. 1,1 has also been a celebrated 
question among these writers. Whether taste is 
altogether arbitrary, or whether there is any 
standard to which its decisions»may be referred ? 
Ffom this notion that taste is somehow different 


from reason, or is a peculiar sentiment planted 
Only in some favoured minds, arose the idea 
that there is no real Tfeauty in objects ; and that 
** thus Nature formeh mb to feel,” is a sufficient 
juSt^n Cation of the ta^te of every separate indi- 
vidual. Hence too arose the opinion so gene- 
rally maintained (from Longinus to Hr Blair), 
that the taste of the ’greatest number must be 
sought as the test of what is beautiful; not be- 
cause the greatest number of tninds will pro- 
bably form the most accurate judgment of 
trutli, but because the feelings of the multitude 
must necessafily be the jfeelings of 'our ‘naAire ; 
is what they call' i s«ifef«*i®gj|ibe salt^ and what 
tfiey call bitter, cdntl^t be iJwset. 

,*That the peculiar exertion of the mind, called 
taste , may be correctly understood, it .will be 
.necessary to recur to some of the pripciples-for- 

I 2 
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merly stated. It was remarked, that the huir^ 
mind approves or disapproves of the productions 
of art, of the objects of nature, and of the actions 
of men ; or imputes to them perfection or defect, 
in proportion to the, degree in which they 
afford an opportunity of displaying the presence 
and the efforts of an enlightened and vigorous., 
dr of a defective and degraded mind. It may 
now be farther remarked, that the objects which 
we highly approve, we also regard«*.* r ith pleasure ; 
and that those objects which are considered as 
defective or worthless, are regarded with dis- 
satisfaction or uneasiness; or, in other words, 
that the perception of excellence is a pleasing 
perception, and the perception of defect and 
unworthiness is painfuT** - ^ The cause of these 
last feelings may be thus explained : . . 

It was formerly obse»veU, that all effort's of 
voluntary power or attention, and of clear and 
distinct perception or discernment of the qua- 
lities of objects, are of a satisfactory or pleasing 
nature; whereas overstrained exertions of atten- 
tion or will, and perplexed and unsuccessful 
efforts of the judgment, or perceptive faculty, 
are pgin£ul. tThus intellectual excellence, w-hen 
existing in ourselves, pre pxertpd b^ us, is pro- 
ductive of plea^urevTvThis jrleasufe is recorded 
in the memory, and the*recollection of it is . 1 
pleasing. VC^hen w r e perceive in other person^ 
^actions Or efforts- of art, which appear to pro-: 
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from similar intellectual perfection or suc- 
cessful exertions of thought or power, we recol- 
lect and enjoy anew the pleasure which we 
ourselves have derived from such exertions: 
On the contrary, a painfwl recollection is pro- 
duced by the discernment of defective and un- 
successful efforts, which suggest the idea of 
weakness and imperfection of intellect. 

At a very early period of life, also, we per- 
ceive the y-j^riority over inanimate objects 
which is possessed by intelligent beings, or by 
mind; that to it felicity, power, and e\ cry valu- 
able quality belong; and that from its improve- 
ment all the advantages of which our situation 
is capable are derivofc. It is also in the society 
of human beings, thax‘$s% of other minds, that all 
oui^ pleasures originate. Hence the value of 
mind, and of its best \jualities, is deeply fixed 
in the memory. It is likewise to be remarked, 
that in every case ?n wdiich we perceive that 
an exertion has been made of valuable intel- 
lectual qualities, the pleasure is enjoyed which 
results from the attention being excited in a 
lively degree ; a circumstance which occurs from 
ths”<*eming the traces on the presence of talents, 
-of which we fyyj/e » lnji rn^ l the importance. 
iThe contemplation of talents also gives 

^pleasure ; because V e ' vefy effort of mind 
By which we perceive their worth, is itself* 
both an act of successful discernment, and» 
a proof of our own acuteness of jnind;' or 's 
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a source of self-applause, that is, of the additional, 
pleasure which self-love (a sentiment to 'be 
afterwards explained} produces in the mind. 

From all these circumstances combined, it 
gradually becomes a fixed principle or quality 
of the human mind to* take delight in the con* 
te.nplation of min t, or to love itself and its own 
likeness. Hence it regards with pleasure every’ 
exertion of acute discermneift and of voluntary 
power. These characters and these actions are 
contemplated with pleasure whiTfh exhibit 
proofs of great knowledge or discernment or 
self-command, or which display the presence of 
much miqd or greatness of intellect : on the 
contrary, it becomes the nature of mind to dis-1 
like, and to regard witJ^euneasiness or pain, 
whatever exhibits marks of* undue imbecility, 
ignorance, want of discernment, or imperfection 
of intellect. 

On examining the various objects of taste, it 
ill be found, that "what is called their beauty 
is flnly another name for their perfection. It 
consists of the skill and energy, or of the degree 
of intellectual excellence, that appears displayed 
on any occasion, or in the formation of qny > 
objeef. An object is called beautiful when it is 
excellent of its kinA^iViiHrj^a" high degree of 
wisdom appears to have be^i exerted in its pro- ^ 
duction. The- pleasure with which it is regarded^*/ 
is nothing else than the satisfaction which at- 
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Mentis the contemplation of perfection, or of the 
valuable qualities of mind which the object has 
afforded an opportunity of displaying. If the 
excellence of an object is uncommonly great, so 
as to -require a considerable effort to discern its 
whole worth, and all the skill and power ^vhich 
are manifested by means of it, sucli an object is 
said to be more than beautiful,— it is sublime* 
The opposite of hkauty is deformity or imper- 
fection; the opposite of sublimity is meanness, 
or extraordinary defectiveness,. 

I shall endeavour to illustrate this principle 
(which was very nearly the doctrine of the an- 
cient Socratic school), that what is called the 
beauty of an object^or of an action, is nothing 
more than its excellence, or the degree of intel- 
lectual worth which it has afforded an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting. 

Xhe most distinguished and remarkable of all 
the objects of taste ^are the virtuous actions of 
men. Upon these the historian and the poet ' 
dwell with enthusiasm. Xhe perseverance, the 
self-denial, the intrepidity, the elevation of mind 
amidst calamities, and the contempt of every 
illiberal interest which are possessed by the 
eminently rirtupus, fo^m the favourite sr/bjects 
jby which the tra^c "ihiV^e^A.rrests the attention 
and the sympathy oi^those who live in situations 
|Far removed from the scene of action described 
These subjects interest our ^jffections., and call _ 



forth a degree of admiration far superior to 
what any part of inanimate nature can ever 
excite. 

Look then abroad thro* Nature, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and attain antine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken, thro' the void immense j 
And speak, O man ! does this capacious scene, 
'With half that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of C cC s t e , 

Amid the croud of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel. 

And bad the father of his country, hail ! 

Is au so fair 

In all the dewy landscap^Tof* the spring. 

In the bi ight eye of Hesper or the morn. 

In Nature’s fairest forms, is*aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship? As the candid blush 
Of him who strives with fortune to be just ? 

The graceful tear that streams for other’s woes ? 

Or the mild majesty pf private life ? 

Pleasures of Imagination, B. I . 1. 487. 

It does ^not geem difficult to explain how^it 
comes to pass that the vbhqous^actidlns of men 
interest us more thaiyT^veHoeayties of inanimate 
nature, although the *slcill tlv&t is exerted in the 
formation of ntiturjfl objects unquestionably ex- 
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.^ceeds all degrees of intelligence that in any 
case can be exerted by man. In the case of 
virtuous actions, the efforts of mind, its struggles, 
and its worth, are more distinctly perceived than 
in the case of natural objects, and are, therefore, 
more strongly sympathized with for we- find it 
more easy to compare our own feelings with 
the feelings of other men, than to sympathize 
with the thoughts and the skill of the Creator of 
the universe. We know the difficulty and the 
exertion of mind that is necessary to enable us 
to act with integrity on all occasions; but we 
can form no idea of the exertion requisite to the 
making of a world. And hence, although we 
perceive that mut^i intelligence must be neces- 
sary to the accomfSis^nent of such a work; yet, 

. dn ordinary occasions, we perceive it with an 
indistinctness which 'diminishes our sense of its 
value, and therefore leads us to take an inferior 
inteiest in the contemplation of it. 

It is justly said of some characters and of some 
actions that they are lovely and amiable, or 
sublime and noble, and that it is impossible to 
know them without delight and admiration; 
hut on all such occasions, if we exarryne^in what 
the loveli'hess -and dignity., or beauty and sublx- 

■* * ^ * i . jt fir 

mity of an actio^ cons'sl^k these qualities will be 
found to amount tdyiothing more than the degree 
of perfection, or supposed perfection of mind 
that is to say, of Wisdom and selfi-comm£y»( 
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that it displays. The glory of* the Greeks who - 
fell with Leonidas at Thermopylae consists *of 
this, that, laying aside the ordinary weakness of 
mankind, they sacrificed their lives for the dou- 
ble purpose of exhibiting to their countrymen, 
who were then divided and wavering, an ex-, 
ample of generous and honourable conduct, 
arfd of intimidating a powerful invading enemy, 
by giving him reason to believe that their 
country must be depopulated befi>r<? it could 
be subdued, and that no extent of numbers 
would be adequate to such a task. The seve- 
rity of the Spartan matron, who shut her doors 
against her own son, because he had fled from 
Thermopylae, the justice of tl^e elder Brutus, the 
public spirit of Regulus^- tu^ continence of 
Scipio, and the firmness of Cato of Utica, — have 
all been admired, because, they were considered 
as examples of an enlightened self-command, or 
of a disregard for ordinary feelings, when placed 
in competition with interests, of which the mind 
approves. If it is ever found that an action, 
apparently splendid, has been performed from 
hypocritical or irrational purposes, or from any 
thing else than a resolute and enlightened spirit,’ 
the admiration with iqdiic h_ it w ays., regarded in- 
stantly ceases; a circujnstance ^hich alone suf- 
jficiently demonstrates * the trjCth of the propo- 
sition already stated ; or, that every action is 
regarded with pleasure, and is accounted sublime 
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or beautiful only in proportion to the excellence 
oi the perfection of mind from which it is be- 
lieved to proceed. 

The works of Nhture are considered as exhi- 
biting much beauty ; but on attending to the sub- 
ject correctly, it will be found that their# beauty 
consists solely of their excellence, or of the skill, 
and power or energy, that have been exerted 
their formation j *nor is any beauty perceived 
without a discernment of skilful contrivance and 
arrangement displayed in them. A beautiful 
^jnan or woman is nothing more than an indivi- 
dual, whose person is singularly well formed and 
adapted for all the purposes of nature. JJefect 
and deformity, in t^his particular case, obviously 
<^>riespond. So trca^is this, that the finest form 
_scems to wither while we ga,e upon it, if we 
are informed that* it^is affected by any latent 
disease or constitutional defect. The same 
rule applies to aH plants and animals. Thus 
beauty consists of the pei Section of their consti- 
tution, or of the skill successfully displayed in 
their formation. Hence health is always beauti- 
ful, and disease is always the reverse. 

• When we contemplate the upiverse at large 
as an immense machine, and consider the ex- 
cellent adaptation of all its parts to each other j 
how the air, the l^nd, and the sea are accomC 
modated to the nature of their Various inhabi- 
tants; how $he eyes <?f apjmais are suited ^ 
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the degree of light they are to encounter ; there- 
lungs to the air they must breathe ; their consti- 
tutions to the heat they must endure, and the 
food by which \hey are to subsist ; and how 
their organs are contrivejl for their security, and 
for the supply of their wants, — it is impossible 
not to perceive that all around us is beautiful 
arf?l sublime ! But, in this case, the pleasure de- 
rived from sublimity and beauty results altoge- 
ther from the supposition which we tnake, that 
the universe is the work of a skilful mind, the 
contemplation of whose contrivance gives us 
pleasure. Leave out this supposition, and let 
the universe be considered as a casual jumble 
of elements, without order^ or permanency, 
which may fall into a difl^re^t form in an inv 
slant, and its beauty immediately vanishes. 

When a man hears a discourse pronounced in 
a foreign tongue which he does not understand, 
he perceives nothing but confusion and un- 
meaning sounds, which can give no pleasui'e: 
And when a man, who discerns no design or 
contrivance in the works of Nature, contem- 
plates the universe, he is necessarily in the same 
situation. A man of learning, who understands 
the foreign language;, in^which. a discourse is 
delivered, may perceive that tl^e speaker utters 
many eloquent and b^autiful/fexprcssions, many 
profound reflections, many ingenious contri- 
\«taices, and many bold imaginations. In the 
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,^ame manner, by regarding {. he works of Nature, 
with this translation of their meaning, that they 
are the productions of a powerful and a skilful 
mind, they instantly become bedutiful. A. man 
of understanding, cor^emplating the mighty 
fabric of the universe, is pleased, because 
he perceives that a skilful astronomer has 
been there, and has arranged the plan of ^ts 
movements ; in tfie forms of animals, he can see 
that every, mechanical invention has been ex- 
hausted by the wise anatomits, who contrived 
their various functions; in the changes, by com- 
position and resolution that continually occur 
through Nature, he can discern the skill of an 
accomplished chemist; in the mingled colours 
lhat adorn to ^heo-^eye the productions of 
JSFature, he can discern the art of a painter; 
and he can hear *th«> performance of a musi- 
cian in the music of the fields and woods : 
for, like the words of a foreign tongue, 
the material objects contained in this ..uni- 
verse have no beauty, and they are contem- 
plated with no pleasure, excepting in so far as it 
is perceived that they express the thoughts and 
“tfontrivances of their, author; and this expression 
constitutes at^ojnce. their beauty and their excel- 
lence. 

Similar beauty^ls also J seen in the order of 
providence, or in that combination of wants ancj 
of passions by which man is induced at c**e 
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period to build up, and at another to pull dowt> 7 “ 
first to erect and support the arrangements of 
society with much anxiety, and thereafter to as- 
sault and destroy” them with much rage ; at one 
time to tear in pieces with contempt every monu- 
ment of art, and at another to regret the loss 
which his barbarous fury has occasioned * 
and at every period of his hisj-ory to exhibit a 
scene of various exertion, which is most ad- 
mired by those who best understand '‘its* tfendency, 
to produce and exhibit all the possible varieties 
of intellect of which human nature is capable; • 
Amidst the apparent disorder of these moral 
elements, the efforts may be discerned of a skil- 
ful teacher training up rnindii, even in the most ^ 
unfavourable circumstance 1 ^ to-- the possession of 
much energy. For it is not by literature and wise” 
institutions alone that the '’-human mind is im- 
proved. By calamities and poverty the untu- 
tored savage is enabled to acquire a degree of 
sfelf-aommand that renders him superior to fear 
and tortures, and a degree of sagacity often 
little inferior to that which is produced by an 
elaborate education. In every case, however, it 
is only in so far 'as the arrangements of Provi- 
dence appear skilful and well* contrived for the 
accomplishment of a valuable purpose, that they 
are accounted beautiful, or ai^ considered with 
admiration : "When no purpose of wise design cart 
b^discovefed, they l<5se fms quality. 
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> In what are called the fine arts, it is always 
in proportion to the degree in which the object 
of a particular art is perfectly and skilfully at- 
tained; or in which mind appears, that beauty 
and sublimity are undei^tood to exist. The re- 
gular notes of music are supposed .to be nothing 
more than the * tones by which the human 
voice expresses kindness, courage, pit y, affec- 
tion, and other agreeable sentiments. These 
notes are said to be pleasing or beautiful ; be- 
cause they suggest the recollection of pleasing 
•sentiments, or intellectual qualities. The sounds 
by which anger, peevishness, discord, and every 
unkind sentiment are expressed, are always dis- 
agreeable ; because they recal to the memory 
iinpleasing ideas.,, Wence the words concord, 
-discord, and harmony, are applied to musical 
sounds. What is calied time in music is plea- 
sing ; because it marks the constant interfe- 
rence of an active and thinking being ; and 
because it tends to increase the expression of 
sentiment produced by the sounds, by introdu- 
cing the ideas associated with quick and slow 
motion. Thus music is a sort of irtiperfect lan— 
"ifbage, which expresses human feelings qnd pas- 
sions, but nothing -more. - 


See Reid on the Intellectual Powers, and Alison oft 
Taste. * 
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When all the important sentiments of the. 
human mind have been expressed in regular 
combinations of sounds or musical compositions, 
the art of musit is complete. In this situation, 
when artists can produce nothing new in point 
of expression, they endeavour to excite the ad- 
miration of their hearers by the execution of 
v^iat is difficult. Hence the music of early 
ages is simple and full of expression ; that of 
later times is astonishing and intricate. In 
early times, men admire the expression of hu- 
man sentiments ; at a later period, they admire, 
the skill of the performer, or rather of the com- 
poser, who employs a dozen instruments at once 
to express, by their combined efforts, what was 
formerly expressed by thj? hqman voice alone." 
But in every case it is skill, or the exeition and 
the presence of mind, thai is accounted beauti- 
ful ; the skilful expression of sentiment, or the 
skilful execution of what is difficult. 

Two circumstances render poetry pleasing : 
the naLure of the subjects it celebrates, and the 
skill of the poet. When a perspicuous descrip- 
tion is given of the actions of the just, the 
brave, and the . good, we listen to it with dc-”' 
light ; and this delight is the. same w 7 itn our ad- 
miration, or love of perfection of mind. We 
are pleased with these qualities wffien we see 
them exerted, and we are pleased with them i 
s^Jso in description. - 
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The art of the poet is displayed in several 
ways. His language is measured j a eircum* 
stance which suggests the idea of his skill, and 
gives to it that expression of lenity or of gra- 
vity which the time produces in music. He 
sometimes also accompanies it with .music, 'to in- 
crease its power of expressing human feelings. 
The poet takes advantage, in his style, of the" 
illusions of imagination, and represents the 
names of events, or of trains of thought, as re- 
alities. He talks of fame, and time, and death, 
%nd other general expressions, as if they were 
real b e i n g s » and describes their fictitious adven^ 
tures with amusing art. His chief resource, 
however, consists in endeavouring to suggest 
singular and unexf>eG*ed resemblances betwixt 
objects. His hero is bold as the lion ; irresist- 
ible as the rock falling from the brow of the 
mountain : His voice is loud as the thunder, 
and terrible as the ocean in a storm : He is swift 
of foot as the hind, and steadfast as the promop- 
tory encountering the waves : His shield is like 
the moon ; his sword like the descending light- 
ning ; and his spear is like a pine-tj*ee cut from 
thtf grove. Even when the poet describes a 
bad character, which we cannot love, we may 
• still be pleased with the .accuracy of the de- 
scription, or with tbp unexpected resemblances 
that are pointed out, and which form the splen- 
did imagery in which it is expressed. 

Vojl. I. K 
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Poetry is arrived at peifcction when the most 
interesting human characters or actions have 
been well described, and when the most stri- 
king similitudes have been exhausted. That 
they may be exhausted, is obvious ; for the terms 
which can h e personified, and the objects of 
comparison, are limited in number ; and aftei a 
certain period of their history , mankind always 
justly complain that their poets have no longei 
any originality. 'IT he art is accordingly , in a 

great measure, dropped ; and men, in search ot' 
novelty, have recourse to prose, whose music i lt 
more various than that of poetry ; and to the pur- 
suits of science, which have no termination. In 
poetry, however, as well as in music, we see that 
intelligence and beauty ?re fhe same ; and that 
the source of our admiration is either in the ex - 
cellent characters desenbed, or in the skill with 
which the poet executes his description. 

Painting and statuary consist of the imitation 
°£» nature. The more perfect the imitation is 
rendered, the work of the artist is accounted the 
more beautiful. The painter may employ him- 
self like the poet in representing actions that 
never topk place, or characters that never exiST- 
ed ; but still the beauty of., his work will always 
be in propoinon to the art with which he re- 
piesents human passions atyi sentiments. Paint- 
ing fnay be altered, like music, from its original 
*f. ••tinatic*n, it the artist, instead of representing 
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Nature as she is, or ought to be, shall labour to 
exhibit the splendour of colours or the delicacy 
of his pencil. 

In architecture, when a private house is to be 
built, conveniency and i^tility are always beau- 
tiful, and v hatever is inconvenient is always a 
deformity ; that is to say, good sense is always 
beautiful, and folly or imperfection is alway~ 
deformed. In a public building, the appear- 
ance of a great exertion of power is equivalent 
to sublimity. Hence trifling ornaments are di- 
rected to be avoided, and a great simple surface 
to be exhibited. 

In gardening, men are sometimes pleased 
with trim hedges, clipped yews, straight ave- 
nues, and the smootli-sl'i've" , ; reen ; at other times 
they wish to imitate the simplicity of nature : but 
in all cases it is art*and skill that is accounted 
beautiful, though art is sometimes exerted to dis- 
play and sometime* to conceal itself. It may 
be observed, however, that as a garden is always 
an effort of much art, men never persist long 
in giving it a careless appeal ance ; and hence 
our present serpentine w alks have gradually 
burned an appearance not les?» artificial than 
the straight avenues of our forefathers. 

In every case good sense, or Justness of design 
is always accounted a lequisite of beauty. A 
house that seems built on a foundation more 
slender than the superstructure requires, alvvav 

K 2 
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appears deformed. A tree in foliage, however, 
appears a great object resting on a small basis; 
but as we know this foundation to be sure, and 
to be the form requisite for perfection and 
strength, we regard it as beautiful. If one large 
picture and t,wo small ones are to be hung on a 
wall, the most beautiful manner of hanging 
'them will be to place the large one in the mid- 
dle and a small one on eacli side. Upon what 
principle does the beauty of this arrangement 
depend? The answer is not difficult; it depends 
upon the appearance of design or thought, 
Were the pictures hung in any other manner, 
they would appear to have been placed at ran- 
dom and by mere hazard; whereas, in the other 
case, whoever comes to. thq spot, will readily 
perceive, and find pleasure in observing, that a 
rational being has been ,hete, and that mind or 
design has been exerted. It is upon this prin- 
ciple that order is beautiful.; because it always 
fqgrks some degree of that skill or design which 
forms the perfection of our nature ; and order 
often consists merely in so placing objects that 
their situation may seem the effect of art or con- 
trivance, and not of unthinking chance. 

These few remarks sufficiently show that the 
quality possessed by such various objects, called 
their beauty, is nothing el^e than their perfec- 
tion, or the intelligence that they afford an op- 
portunity* of displaying. To the vulgar the 
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tlrunder is extremely sublime, because they 
regard it as the voice of God, and as an effort of 
great power; to the wise, who regard it merely 
as the means of rectifying a disorder in the dis- 
tribution of the element^, it is Less so : but the 
rising sun appears sublime to the wise, who 
know its magnitude and the important place it 
is made to hold in the great fabric of the uni's- 
verse. The flowefs of the field are accounted 
beautiful, on. account of the delicate art w T ith 
which their colours arc mingled; but a mathe- 
^matical demonstration is beautiful also, if it is 
well contrived, and ascertain truth w'ith clearness 
and precision. An orator may, w 7 ith much art, 
persuade his audience that his sentiments are 
true : but a surgeon may perform an operation 
with equal art; and to those who understand the 
difficulties which both must encounter, equal 
degrees of art will appear equally beautiful. 
Thus the idea of* beauty may be annexed to 
whatever is most disgusting, providing only theie 
be skill or wisdom exerted : and thus, as before 
observed, even dunglnls and anatomical prepa- 
rations may come to be regarded with pleasure, . 
'oftcause they afford an opportunity of displaying 
skill or intelligence,. 

To avoid misapprehension, however, it may 
be necessary to reprark, that although beauty 
and perfection imply the same qualities in the 
object to w r hich they are . ascribed % yet they 
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are not, and ought not in general, to be ae~ 
counted synonymous terms in language. The 
former is meant to express the pleasure which 
the contemplation of an object produces in the 
mind; whereas the woiji perfection lclates to its 
worth, or tbe^clegrec of shill displayed in its for- 
mation. When we observe, for the first time, 
Ttn ob ject v\ Inch is said to be perfect and beau- 
tiful, the terms may have precisely the same 
meaning; or they may express ateonce our dis- 
cernment of its worth, and the pleasure which 
the conte. npJat'on of that worth excites. But 
the excess of sensibility in the perceptive faculty 
which constitutes pleasure gradually subsides by 
repetition, the object is at last coldly said to be 
approved of; that is, we. stijl admit its value, 
but w r e cease to be affected by it as an object of 
taste from which pleasure«>is Vo be derived. The 
term beauty is also most frequently applied to 
external appearances ; because of their excellence 
all persons can readily judge. 

It is l<_> be observed, however, that certain ob- 
jects are often improperly called sublime or 
beautiful ; not because they actually are so, but 
merely bqcausp they produce a degree of plea” 
sure somewhat resembling *that w hfch is pro- 
duced by the contemplation of excellence. 
Thus a ruined building is ofcen called beautiful 
or sublime. The last, indeed, it may be, if it is 
4c ry vast,, and seem to have been reared by an 
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effort of great power, or, w r hich is the same 
tiling, by much and long exerted skill ; but it 
cannot be beautiful. The sight of such an ob- 
ject, however, often gives rise to a train of lcffcc- 
tions that are productive of pleasure; it calls up 
the memory of what we have heard of the 
greatness and the enterprises of former ages, and 
leads us to think of desolation, and change, an 
the lapse of years, land of the destiny which gra- 
dually consumes the generations of men and their 
finest woiks. The mmd, when entertaining 
these ideas, is pleased v. ith*itsclf, and with the 
subjects of its meditation, and consequent! v en- 
joys a satisfaction \ery similar to that which is 
produced by the contemplation of what is actu- 
ally beautiful or sublime: We aie, thciefoie, 
apt to call it by tfie same name; and, ascribing 
our pleasure to th® object which only aflorded 
the occasion of its being called foitli, wc some- 
times incorrectly call such an object beautiful, 
'fiie scenes where our youth was spent readily 
excite many pleasing recollections; and wc Vac 
apt, in the tame manner, to cull these scenes 
beautiful, though to a stranger they have no such 
appeaiance, and, in truth, possess no such qua- 
lity. Ho who suddenly looks from the ‘summit 
of a precipice, is apt to experience a confusion 
of mind similar to what is*Fclf on contemplating 
the effects of astonishing wisdom or power; and 
thus the view from a great height is impropcrlv 
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called, sublime. Thus ajso, whatever is mode* 
rately terrible, is apt to receive the same appel<- 
lation. A calm evening, by exciting pleasing 
ajid happy thoughts in the mind qf one man, 
will be called beautiful by him ; whereas, by 
calling forth solemn and serious thoughts, it will 
be called sublime by another. It is a general 
■Kule with regal'd to these objects which are not 
truly beautiful or sublime 'In themselves, but 
which are only called so because they excite 
certain trains of thought, that scarcely tw r o per- 
sons are precisely agreed concerning their effect ; 
and that even the same person, at different 
periods of his life, or perhaps at a different hour 
of the day, will not have the same emotions ex- 
cited by them. 

It is to be observed, that besides beauty and 
sublimity, the human mind c also perceives and 
derives pleasure frpm the contemplation of other 
qualities of objects, such ap their novelty or 
ridiculousness, and that the perception of these 
qualities is accounted a branch of taste. 

New and unexpected appearances are ob- 
served with pleasure, because they rouse the 
mind, or excite attention ip a high degree, a^c f 
all activity is pleasing. In the pursuit of truth, 
what is new must please ; for this additional rea- 
son, that it brings" along with it a consciousness 
of increasing intelligence. 

An object is ridiculous wheq it exhibits an un- 
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expected and obviously absurd combination of 
things or ideas. Such combinations please by 
their unexpectedness, and by the self-applause 
which the spectator feels when* he perceives 
something to which he accounts himself superior. 
Hence in polite society nobody laughs, nor is 
laughed at, on account of the assumption of 
superiority which is always implied on the part' 
of those who laugh? 

I next proceed to consider how far the culti- 
vation of taste ought to be regarded as a duty, 
or as a valuable kind of self-improvement. 

We have seen that taste, at least the taste for 
what is beautiful or sublime, is the exertion of 
the understanding in discerning the labours of 
mind or intellect, and the degree of perfection 
that appears in thresh labours, and consequently 
in the minds from which they proceed. The 
cultivation of taste,, then, when extensively un- 
derstood, is the study of Moral Science, or of 
the perfections and defects of intelligent beings. 
By exerting it, we seat ourselves in judgment 
upon the works both of God and man, and in- 
quire into the degree of skill tha£ has^ been dis- 
played in them. Taste is not an arbitrary sen- 
timent, but an exertion of sound judgment. To 
acquire good taste is to acquire skill in any art ; 
and want of taste implies ignorance or want of 
discernment. 
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So far, therefore, as Taste consists of the in- 
vestigation of the excellencies which appear in 
the works of Nature and in the characters of 
men, its importance cannot be doubted : but it 
is a different question, in what degree of estima- 
tion we ought to hold a taste or skill in the pro- 
/hz/ i r?f 's/f£> /7/?e /zv/S7/s7/^; <?//r7 

music? 

Among the ancient Greeks the art of music 
appears to have been held in the most extrava- 
gant estimation. Their different states were not 
only at immense expence in supporting mag r 
nificent theatres for musical exhibitions, to which 
all the people were invited, but they instituted 
public festivals, at which whole nations assem- 
bled, and in which music is said to have formed 
the chief entertainment. Musicians were in 
high esteem, and obtained the most splendid 
lewards for their services. Statesmen and pr nces 
were ambitious of being numberec. among them, 
f-^pmer represents Achilles as occupying his 
leisure in singing the praises of the gods and 
heroes; and Solon, the Athenian legislator, is 
said to have sung upon the stage. The Spar- 
tans adhered with no less scrupulous exactness 

ir 

to the music of their ancestors than they did to 
the laws of Iycurgus. axad even punished an. 
artist for attempting to debauch the musical, 
taste of their “youth by adding a new string to 
ehe lyre. The w r ell-informed and sensible he .- 
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torian Polybius, gravely speaks of a Grecian 
people, called the Cynathcans, as a vile and 
barbarous race whom all Greece detested, and 
whose destruction was justly beheld with plea- 
sure, because, forsooth, ,they had no taste for 
music, and had no musical entertainments. He 
aserf foes t/ic/r c/e/fcncracj-- and u/cAedness tjAoJ/v 
to llus circumstance. Aristotle speaks no less 
highly of the importance of music; and Plato, 
in his plan o£» a republic, allots no less than 
three years of every young person’s life to the 
:Judy of music. 

All this now T appears very extiaoidinary. 
Among us it would add nothing to the reputa- 
tion of a statesman, a philosopher, or a warrior, 
to have it said th # at he plays well upon the 
fiddle. Musical talents, are so often accom- 
panied with stupidity »and ignoiance, and the 
degree of serious estimation in which they are 
held, is so very moderate, that the possession of 
them in a high degree almost excites a prejudice 
against a man’s intellectual character, and often 
induces men of spirit and ambition rather to 
conceal than to display the acquisition of them. 
In* consequence of the luxury of, coqils and of 
great cities, musical performers do indeed, in 
modern times, often derive snlendid emoluments 
from their profession; but the place which they 
hold in society is not the most respectable, and 
their political importance has entirely ceased. 
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It even appears a question of some difficulty, 
whether, in the present state of the world, the 
anxious farther cultivation of the fine arts is of 
any real importance to society? 

In Scotland, for two hundred years past, w 7 e 
have had almost none of these arts. We have 
no splendid musical establishments. "We have 
banished music from our religion ; and it is 
little valued either by the ‘"enterprising or the 
speculative part of the nation. We have had a 
few good painters, but little attention has been 
paid to their works. We have few 7 collecliorvs 
of paintings ; and our jnost intelligent men have 
no knowledge of the beauties of the art, and 
give it none of their attention. Our poets have 
also been few; because poetry is held in little 
estimation, and the cultivation of the art is ac- 
counted a w'astc of time that produces no re- 
spectability. 

Yet the Scots are so far from being a barba- 
rous people, that their country has been one of 
the most fertile nurseries of intelligent and ac- 
complished men. TvTot only are those who x'e- 
main at home of a sober and w'ell-informed 
character,, but, crowds of well educated and -ac- 
tive young men are daily issuing forth to all 
quarters of the globe ; and by their literature and . 
their assiduity, obtaining possession of important- 
stations in every country. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in moderq times at least, as high ade-> 
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gree of civilization and of intellectual improve- 
ment as has yet appeared in the world, irmy 
exist where the fine arts are almost entirely ne- 
glected. 

The great cause of the attachment of the an- 
cient civilized nations to the fine arts, and e- 

t 

specially to music, was their want of books, or 
of literature. All their poems were set to mu- 
sic and sung. Aristotle declares that tragedy is 
of no value without music. Their hymns in 
praise of the gods were sung by the priests : 
'JTheir histories were set to music also, and sung 
by the bards or poets : Their law s weie songs, 
which the legislators set to popular music, and 
w'hich were sung by the people : The great ac- 
tions and sentiments of illustrious men were 
celebrated in verse ; and all verse w T as connect- 
ed with music. 

In ancient times, therefore, to say that a people 
had no music, w r as»to say no less than that they 
had no laws, no religion, no literature, no history, 
no elevated moral sentiments or examples of il- 
lustrious deeds. In short, the want of music 
was equivalent to the want of civilization and of 
al> intellectual improvement. Accordingly the 
ancient republics wiere extremely attentive to 
. the state of music ; or, which is the same thing, 
to the publication of the laws of the country, 
and of the religion and literatufe of the age. 
’Having few books, the people had .few other 
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means of instruction than the theatres, which we. e 
maintained at Lhe public cost. The laws weie 
recited in them; the gods were praised in them ; 
the praises of ‘heroes and illustrious men were 
sung ; and all great events celebrated in them. 
To aid the effect of poetry and music, painting 
and sculpture were introduced. That the sen- 
timents of religion and of public spirit might 
take deep root in the minds 'of the citizens, im- 
mense rewards were given by the state to artists 
who produced beautiful paintings and statues of 
the gods, or of men of distinguished patriotisirt. 
Nations that did not adopt these means of pub- 
lic instruction were accounted barbarians, and 
must in a great measure have actually been so. 

In modern times, the state of things is much 
altered, chiefly in consequence of the invention 
of printing. It is no loog(?r necessary to make 
laws in verse, and to sing them to the people, 
that they may be remembered and known. 
They can be written in a book ; and many thou- 
sand copies can be distributed to be consulted 
at leisure. History, religion, and morality, are 
all discussed in books ; which are multiplied, and 
put into tjie hpnds of every individual. Theatres 
are left to ahe gay and the frivoloui. The se- 
rious lovers of literatuie, the possessors of true 
science and taste, withdraw to their closets ; and. 
in them are more rationally and profoundly in- 
structed , in the history of mankind, and the 
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knowledge of religion and of nature, than they 
could have been amidst the distraction of a nu- 
merous assembly, by the artificial language of 
poetry, however adorned or rendered pleasing. 
The fine arts, therefore, pre not now so neces- 
sary to the improvement of the human mind as 
they anciently were; and have therefore justly 
fallen into greater neglect. Even in ancient 
tunes something oi* this kind occurred. It was 
gradually found that all poets were not capable 
of singing their own verses, nor all musicians of 
becoming poets. It was also found that both 
poetry and music were injured by too close a 
connection. Poetry and music, therefore, be- 
came distinct arts. Some wrote verses, and 
others sung them. t Both arts were improved ; 
but both lost their political importance. Mu- 
sic, especially instrumental music, became an 
mtucate art; but the musician lost his respec- 
tability, because ha no longer utteied his own 
thoughts, or rather, in the use of an instrument, 
he could utter no thoughts at all. Poeliy, no 
longer fettered by music, became mote national 
and elaborate, and approached more nearly to 
pitise. As wealth increased, amj bopks multi- 
plied, poetly was studied, as now', in solitude by 
. many who disregarded music. Men of talents 
also began to cast olT the fetters of numbers, 
and to write m jiro^e. Elms, in* proportion to 
’the degiee in which literature abounded' an^l 
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was improved, the fine arts lost their value and 
their influence. 

The use of the fine arts, then, seems to be 
this : When men are altogether barbarous and 
ignorant, it is of much importance to prevail 
with them to exert their faculties with re- 
gard even to the most trifling objects. A mar- 
vellous tale told them in a song produces this 
effect. All the efforts of the fine arts are ad- 
dressed to the passions. It is . necessary they 
should be so to excite the attention of barba- 
rians. They have only an indirect tendency, 
therefore, to render mankind rational. They 
foster and soothe the passions of love, ambition, 
and vanity ; but they also teach men to admire 
skill and ability, and to take delight in some- 
thing else than war, gaming, gluttony, and idle- 
ness, which are the vices of all savages. As 
succeeding artists improve upon each other, 
their countrymen become more discerning and 
skilful, till at last a great proportion of mankind 
learn to take delight in the exertion of thought, 
and in the pursuits of literature and of know- 
ledge. When this object is accomplished, the 
fine arts jh a v^- done their duty ; and an impor- 
tant duty it is, seeing they are the rheans of al- 
luring the human^ race to the pursuit of intel- 
lectual improvement. In themselves, however, 
and without regard to this object, they are of 
little reaj value ; for a man is not a more excel- 
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lent being when his ears are tickled by music 
than when he hears it not ; and we derive no 
greater improvement from an important truth, 
when it is conveyed to us in rhyme, than when 
it is conveyed in prose. .To be a good judge of 
painting or of music, a man must no doubt pos- 
sess a certain degree of intellect ; but this de- 
gree is so moderate, and is capable of being ac- 
quired in so many ‘other ways in a literary age, 
that the produc'Hotr-of it, by means of these arts, 
affords no adequate reward jfor their laborious 
cultivation. 

I cannot help observing that, in the history of 
mankind, superstition and the fine arts go hand 
in hand, and mutually support each other. The 
poetry, painting, m,usic, and architecture, of the 
Greeks and Romans were chiefly employed in the 
service of the popular»mythology on idolatrous 
religion of these nations ; and it was by the li- 
berality of superstitious devotees that these arts 
were supported. In the same manner, the su- 
perstition of the church of Rome -was the chief 
support of the fine arts in Europe. But it is the 
nature of these arts to undermine, like the ivy, 
thd fabric to which they cling. . By .gradually 
instructing* the human race to exercise their 
■ powers of reflection, they taught men to despise 
a degrading superstition ; and at the same time 
to engage in the investigation of truth and of 
nature, which supersedes the desire qf th& 

TT <rr,T T 
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hibition of human art. The church of Rome 
has fallen, or is falling, because the very arts 
which it supported, and by which it was for a 
time upheld, taught men to exert their reason, 
and to press forward ^o that science which is 
more valuable than it or them. These arts will 
decline in Europe along with the superstitious 
establishment, whose patronage supported their 
splendour. But the example of Scotland, and 
of other protestant countries, shews that, if lite- 
fature is generally cultivated, the intellectual 
interests of mankind will suffer nothing by tb»£ 
loss. 


CHAP. V. 

CAUSES OF ERROR UST SCIENCE. 


"When 1 we perceive the existence of any object, 

or that it*- resembles or differs from another ob- 
* c 
jcct, this act is treasured up in the memory, and 

thereafter we ex,p£ess the recollection of such 

previous perceptions by the word belief. We 

say that we believe in the existence of a parti- 

object, or tha*c it possesses certain qualities* 

Hence, if the human understanding be an in- 
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strument correctly formed for the discernment 
of truth, and if memory be a correct record of 
its judgments, it would seem that no erroneous 
belief or opinion ought to find its way into the 
human mind. This, however, is very far from 
being the state of the fact ; and it .may be pro- 
per here, very shortly, to take notice of some of 
the chief modes in which speculative errors ob- 
tain existence. 

1 st. The ve t y iTThited nature of the human 
constitution exposes the understanding to great 
hazard of forming erroneous decisions. It is 
seldom that the objects which are to be compa- 
red can be perceived by the senses at the same 
period of time. If they are placed in distant 
situations, and cannot be brought together, r if 
a past is to be compared with a present event, 
as the weather of the hist with that of the pre- 
sent season, the intervention of memory be- 
comes absolutely necessary ; and one of the ob- 
jects at least can only be perceived as existing 
in that record. Idence, if the object or event 
was originally attended to in a negligent man- 
ner, or not sufficiently reflected upon, the traces 
of *it may have faded, and the comparison will 
be imperfectly made*. 

2d, From the difficulty of, retaining in the 
memory the whole individual objects that we 
observe in Nature, we are induced to arrange 
them or their qualities into classes ; but troTi*'- 
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the limited nature of our observation, there is 
always a hazard that these clashes may be im- 
perfect ; and c that what we consider as general 
qualities may be nothing more than the proper- 
ties of a few individuals. Thus a man who had 
never seen any metals excepting iron, copper, 
and lead, might readily be induced to say, and 
to believe, that all metals are liable to rust, or 
to become tarnished by exposure to the air ; al- 
though this is not true witn * t&gard to another 
metal, gold, which he is supposed not to have 
seen. 

3d. Of a similar nature is the presumption, 
whereby men endeavour by conjecture to ex- 
plain all science. Thus, we are placed on the 
surface of a globe of 525,000 miles in circumfe- 
rence, into which we have dug some pits a few 
hundred feet in depth. 4 ' Upon the strength of 
these researches abundance of ingenious persons 
have undertaken to explain ^the whole history and 
structure of the globe ; how and when it was 
fashioned ; what revolutions it has undergone ; 
and all the changes it will hereafter experience. 
These speculations are called theories of the earth , 
and similar theories have, in every branch of 
science, retarded the progress of discovery, by 
withdrawing men. from the drudgery of obser-» 
ving facts, and filling their minds with unreal, 
but amusing imaginations. 

^ 4 th. The passions of men are, on all occasions, a 
powerful source of error in judgment. Their na- 
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ture will be *afterv ards explained ; but in the 
mean time it may here be remarked, that by 
fixing their objects very powerfully in the me- 
mory, and thereby diminishing our self-com- 
mand, they prevent the understanding from 
steadily considering their nature. Thus the ob- 
jects of fear become exaggerated ; and from re- 
flecting much upo^i the objects of hope, we are 
led to forget t he d ifficulties which stand in the 
way of their attainment, and greatly to under- 
value these difficulties. 

5th. But no source of error is equal to that 
which results from the influence of society. It has 
been remarked, that even the organ of lan- 
guage, by which men hold communication, ex- 
poses them to erroV and mutual misinterpreta- 
tion. Such, howevor, is the limited endurance 
of human life, and the narrow extent of the ob- 
servation of individuals, that it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, that we give credit to the testimony of 
odiers. An European, who never left his own 
country, has no other means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the existence of the rattle-snake, 
the shark, g,nd the rhinoceros, than through the 
medium of the observation and- report of others. 
In like manner, our acquaintance with past ages 
must necessarily come through the same chan- 
nel. Thus in becoming acquainted with facts, 
the errors of those to whom we trust ate apt to 
become our errors. 
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This is not all. In consequence, of the abso- 
lute necessity of confiding at times in human 
testimony, we, gradually acquire the habit of 
believing that to be true v. hich we are told is 
so. Our parents and friends endeavour to im- 
press upon otir minds many notions which they 
regard as important truths. We are accustom- 
ed to take their word for most things ; and we 
very readily take upon the same authority the 
religious and moral maxims \Vinch they incul- 
cate. Thus by tlid J time he is grown up in life, 
levery man believes avaiiety of opinions, adopt- 
ed without discussion, or without any act of dis- 
cernment of his ow n ; which he has no better- 
reason for believing than merely that lie has 
been told they are true, and that every person 
around him believes as he fi°es. 

It is to be observed, however, that this sort of 
belief is an operation of the mind very difleient 
from that already describee!, or from the exer- 
cise of the understanding in discerning truth, and 
in recollecting such acts of discernment. The 
kind of belief now under consideration amounts 
to nothing more than the formation of a lively 
idea qF what A r e are told, without an ( v examina- 
tion of its nature. 

One of the most remarkable ways in which’ 
society influences the belief or opinions of indi- 
viduals appears in the effect of custom, or of v 
what is "called fashion £a principle to be after- 
wards noticed} ; in consequence of which men 
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gradually learn to regard the greatest absurdi- 
ties with respect. By means of it, the admira- 
tion which power, riches, and trJents produce, 
is communicated, in some measure, to the con- 
duct of tlieir possessors, add prevents our judging 
accurately of their actions. We * are likewise 
apt to be led by what we see passing around us 
into a general errojj.with regard to the nature of 
rnoial knowledge. Instead of considering it as 
an acquaintance with what men ought to be, 
we are apt to regard the Human character as 
stationary, and as exhibiting, in our own age 
and country, all the worth which it was ever 
formed to attain. W e consider the arrange- 
ments of society, and the mode of education 
which prevails in i*t, in the same light in which 
we do the course of*the seasons, and the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, as unchangeably 
fixed by Nature, and we respect them as a part 
of her laws. In this light a Hindoo or a Chi- 
nese considers the ancient arrangements of the 
society to which he belongs. 

The chief source, however, of the errors 
produced by society result from the partialities 

which rnep acquire amidst their Ihterwcourse 

» 

with each other. In poetical contests, for 
example, a man frequently finds himself 
engaged by his interest, his vgnity, or his 
affections, to r iz>ish to find his party 01* 
his associates always in the right. Hence he 
is apt to try to convince himself of the pro- 
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piiety of tlieir measures, to associate them m 
his memory w ith interests and notions to which 
he is firmly ‘attached, and to endeavour to 
think them all very right. He usually suc- 
ceeds in ultimately deceiving himself, or in pro- 
ducing in hiS own understanding a total inat- 
- tention to the impropriety of the conduct ad- 
opted by his fiiends. He eyen sometimes pro- 
ceeds the length of committing pious frauds in 
their favour ; that is, he exaggerates their good 
actions, and calumriiates their antagonists. This 
mode of imposing upon the undeistanding is 
practised very frequently upon religious sub- 
jects. All religious sects have represented the 
belief of their tenets as highly mciitorious, and 
even as absolutely necessary’ to obtain the fa- 
vour of the divinity. Hence weak persons, un- 
der the influence of the *fear of punishment, or 
the fervent hope of future felicity, are apt to 
try, with all their might, to believe the notions 
inculcated by their teachers, that by so doing 
they may avoid the endless misery with which 
they are threatened, or obtain the happiness 
that is held out to them. This effort to believe 
consist? only, a‘5 already mentioned, o,f an exer- 
tion of imagination Jo form a lively idea of the 
opinions inculcated, and of an effort to avoid 
admitting into the thoughts any notion- contra- 
chetpry to these opinions. Were it any thing 
else, it w<5uld be unnecessary to urge the neces- 
sity of belief, or to enforce it by appealing to 
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the hopes and fears of men. When we are con- 
vinced of the truth of any fact or principle, we 
cannot avoid believing it. It is, only when we 
have received a notion without evidence, re- 
flection, or examination ,• that we are in danger 
of falling into scepticism. 

6th. Moral science, however, is exposed to diffi- 
culties peculiar to itself, which deserve morq 
particular attention ; because they almost ne- 
cessarily produce misapprehension and error. 
The operations of the human mind, the inodes 
*in which it is improved, and the degrees of im- 
provement which it is capable of attaining, can 
only be known from time and much obseiva- 
tion. An individual cannot acquire such know- 
ledge merely by •» reflecting upon what occurs 
within himself ; because the situations in w'hich 
one individual is placfed are alw’ays limited in 
point of variety. But as the human mind is 
trained up and fashioned by the exertions it is 
led to make, the difliculties it encounters, the 
passions it feels, and the means of observation 
which it enjoys ; — the variety of accomplish- 
ments w'hich it is capable of acquiring, and the 
best meaps of improving it, can never b§ known 
from the example of a single character ; as it is 
.always possible that, under a, different education, 
the same mind might have attained to higher 
degrees of intelligence. It is only by exten- 
sive observation, therefore* of the various as- 
pects assumed by the human mind, under every 
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variety of circumstances, arising from soil, cli- 
mate, laws, and public or social arrangements, 
that its nature and capacities can be fully 
known. But the opportunity of making such 
observation does not dfepend upon the skill of 
any individual ; because we cannot place others 
in the various situations necessary to illustrate 
the intellectual progress whic£ they are capable 
of making. ‘This is a work which must be left 
to be accomplished by Providence during a suc- 
cession of ages. fsAfen after every requisite has 
occurred, and human society has existed during’ 
some thousand years in a great variety of forms, 
still it is very possible that much of its history 
may have been misunderstood. Mind is alw ays 
invisible ; . and the circumstafices which osten- 
sibly influence the conduct, amd the destiny of 
individuals and of nations, are often produced 
by causes which elude investigation. 

The effect of error of every sort, in w hatever 
manner it has been adopted, is to disqualify the 
mind in a certain degree for the pursuit of 
truth. It suggests the idea, that such a pursuit 
is unnecessary, as the object in view has al- 
ready b> 2 en* gained. By the possession which it 
has obtained of the memory, it also deprives the 
mind of a portion 6f its voluntary power. Thus 
error, when once received, has a tendency to 
perpetuate its own existence, and operates as a 
weight to Yix our nature in the dust, and to pre- 
vent its progress in intellectual improvement. 
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Errors thus received, and fixed in the memory 
are denominated prejudices. To avoid or sur- 
mount such prejudices, or to acquire wl at is 
called a candid mind, is a moial duty of no 
small importance. 

Th is world has hitherto exhibited such a scene 
of perplexity and confusion, that theie is no 
end of the notions and fancies that have been 
entertained by mankind. Tlie inhabitants of 
one side of the globe are not more opposite to 
those on the other in silualibn than in their ideas 
of what is true and rational. In Europe, as our 
minds aie more active, so our opinions and 
manners are more mingled and incongruous 
tha-: elsewhere: they partake of the ideas and 
practices of our Ancestors in the whole variety 
of il eir history ; and are such a stiange mixture of 
Judaism, Fopeiy, Protestant i m, feudalism, chi- 
valry, freedom, slavery, fanaticism, moderation, 
prejudice, scepticism, wisdom, and folly j that 
after a man has received a complete education, 
that is to say, after his memory has been filled 
with the whole of our notions, and his mind be- 
come habituated to the manners which are the 
result of, them, he will find hiftiself irv a very 
perplexing situation, if he attempt seriously, 
. and in earnest, to discover* truth upon almost 
any particular subject : he will ‘find his memory 
already occupied by a system of opinions which 
may be true or false ; the difficulty of preventing 
these from, embarrassing the judgment can only 
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"be conceived by those who have made the trial. 
There is such a mixture of truth and error in our 
notions, that it , becomes equally irrational alto- 
gether to disregard, or altogether to acquiesce in 
them; while, at the same time, we know not 
how to separate the true from the false. This 
has given rise to very opposite trains of thought. 
Some individuals having discovered a portion of 
the errors into which mankind have fallen upon 
religious and political subjects, rlishly concluded 
from thence, that they could not depart too far 
from vulgar notions and prejudices; and thus, 
from supposing that all truth must consist of no- 
velties, they have rendered their own efforts of 
little value by the extravagant fancies in which 
they have been ultimately «. led to indulge : 
Others, on the contrary, frorq a firm attachment 
to the opinions which fotind earliest access to 
their minds, perceiving that they contain much 
truth, and that great absurdities have been 
adopted by those who ventured to disregard 
them, endeavour, as it were, to shut their ears, 
or to refuse their attention to atny challenge that 
can be brought against received opinions. If 
they enter upon' the subject, it is only to attempt 
to discover arguments whereby to fortify them- 
selves and others in the notions they have re- 
ceived. It was from such feelings that the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, and the divine inde- 
feasible hereditary right of kings, found xealous 
and faithful supporters in a former, age. To 
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judge fairly of opinions, it seems necessary to 
acquire a kind of spirit or character, which is 
usually more successful in discerning what is 
true, than in making proselytes to truth after it 
is discovered ; that is to ssy, it is necessary to ac- 
quire that degree of self-command which pre- 
vents the mind fiom being strongly impressed 
with preconceived opinions, from whatever 
source they may have come, and renders it 
neither liable to*~be ^powerfully attracted by the 
love of novelty, nor by ardoyr for applause ; all 
• f which sentiments tend to interest their posses- 
sors too deeply in the systems they adopt. It 
unfortunately happens, however, that this philo- 
sophical tranquillity or candour of .spirit is 
usually produced, not by wisdom but by indo- 
lence. Our passions are the chief causes of our 
exertions ; and lienee men of active minds, by 
\\ horn discoveries of all sorts are most likely to 
be made, are usually, at the same time, possessed 
of a restless and vehement character, which 
leads them to every extreme in action and in 
thought ; and to disgrace, by extravagant novel- 
ties, or by impiudent conduct, their successful 
speculative efioils. 

In this j$oint of vi*w, there seems to bc'somc- 
thing defective in every mode of education 
which has yet been devised. 'From the practice 
of filling the memory of young* persons with 
*t>y«iions which they are as ye,t unprepared to in 
vestigate,and w hich they cannot afterwards easily 
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relinquish, it unfortunately happens that persons 
of regular characters and sober manners are sel- 
dom the best qualified for the discovery or dis- 
cernment of new truths ; and that men of defec- 
tive education and irregular lives often make 
the greatest cjiscoveries in the sciences and arts, 
and possess comparatively more acute discern- 
ment than persons of better intentions and 
character. The celebrated* Paracelsus, whose 
notions made so great a rP~ impression in the 
medical world, is m noted instance of acute- 
ness of mmd as sepaiated from private respec„ 
tabilily ; and the misfortunes and vices of some 
distinguished Knglish poets and men of letteis, 
seem to establish the principle, that the minds 
which too easily receive education, or the habits 
approved by mankind, are apt, by the same pas- 
siveness of temper, to remain satisfied with what- 
ever notions have been early impressed upon 
their memory, and avoid making valuable specu- 
lative efforts ; whereas the more turbulent and 
restless spirits, by the very errors into which 
they plunge, escape imbibing unexamined opi- 
nions ; and thus remain better qualified for the 
exercise of tlje understanding. Perhaps the 
more ’laborious religious education 'which the 
Roman Catholics receive, is the chief cause of 
their inferiority of invention to those educated 
iu Protestant countries. That education would 

be the best which should inculcate the fewp'*. 

* 

unintelligible and unexamined opinion^- ; while. 
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at the same time, it should excite the mind to 
speculative curiosity, and produce habits of 
regularity and temperance in priyate life. 

It is impossible to give rules in detail for dis- 
cerning truth in ever^ branch of science. 
Xhe general moral principle, however, upon 
which we ought to proceed is this, that the capa- 
city of discerning truth forms a large portion of 
the excellence of d>n intelligent nature; that it 
js of no importance 7o us whether the notions of 
our countrymen are true or false ; but that it is 
af much importance that we should find out 
truth as it is, and act, or at least judge, accord- 
ing to it. Xhe usual cause of error is not that 
we are unable, or want discernment to discover 
the truth ; but that, we have become attached to 
a train of opinions which we are unwilling or 
fear to dismiss. In such cases, it will almost 
uniformly be found that our opinions had been 
adopted, without examination, upon the autho- 
rity of others. Xhis infallibly gives rise to angry 
and uncandid disputation. A man who has 
long acted upon a favourite notion, finds his 
self-estimation alarmed when he discovers his 
owii inability to justify it; whereas, bad he be- 
gun by examining accurately its truth, the same 
■reasons which originally justified his belief 
would probably do so still. At all events as it 
was only on account of these reasons that he had 
stuYCred himself to be sway&d, a discovery of 
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their defectiveness would readily lead to a 
change of sentiment. 

It is not an ..uncommon practice both among 
political and religious sectaries, to avoid reading 
any book, or even listening to any conversation 
favourable to the wrong side of the question ; 
that is to say, the side that opposes their own 
party. When books are read, it is for the pur- 
pose of wdiat is called being 'improved by them, 
or to treasure up in the memory the sentiments 
contained in them,* and to acquire the habit of 
thinkirlg as the author thinks. Xhis, when clone 
under the notion that it improves the human 
mind, is abundantly absurd. It is acting as if 
we came into the world, not to improve our 
faculties by the discernment, of truth, but to be 
come sectaries of one kind^ or other. It ought 
to be remembered that lio man can become wise 
merely by the wisdom of another. He who 
believes a principle only because he is told tha‘ 
it is true, cannot justly be said to know it, or to 
have become any w iser. If a man is told that the 
whole of a thing is ahvays greater than arty of 
its parts, he has no doubt been informed of what 
is very true;* but if he implicitly believe this 
assertion as a matter of fact, and do not, by an 
act of his own, understanding, perceive its 
reality, and 1’iow and why every possible objec- 
tion to it must necessarily be false — he is not ad- 
vanced* one step towards the perfection of an in- 
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ielligent being. That perfection consists in 
every individual, not in having tiie memory 
stored with propositions, but in the capacity of 
discerning truth by the proper energy of his own 
mind. 

It is indeed gaid, that weak minds may be 
misled by the indiscriminate perusal of whatever 
has been thought or written by ingenious men: 
But all minds are oiyginally formed weak, that 
is, ignorant- and the*object of their creation is, 
that they may one day become vigorous, which 
cap never be accomplished without the full 
exercise of their faculties. Providence trains 
ap the minds of men to penetration and vigour, 
not by placing them amidst enlightened beings,’ 
uho might at once ^introduce them to much 
knowledge, but amiSst their equals, that is to 
say, among erring bein’gs,. whose various opinions 
allord full employment to our faculties to dis- 
coter truth amidst the obscurity in which they 
usually involve it. If we would improve suc- 
cessfully our intellectual powers, we must do for 
ourselves what Nature has already, in some de- 
gree, done for us. For the sake of going right, 
must encounter the hazard of going wromr’ 

We ought to' attend to .what others have thought 
a - an intellectual exercise which Nature has 
provided for us, but at the same ‘tiny; to receive 
‘•hat is said in books, or by men, not as truths, 
thoughts concerning truth, which we are 
Voe, I. JVX 
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not to believe, but to weigh and consider. Evtu 
if our own conclusions should often prove false, 
we shall still gain much; we shall, at least, ac 
quire application, acuteness, and energy of 
mind, qualities which bring us near to the des- 
cription of excellent Beings; which will at the 
long run enable us to rectify every error, and 
carry us forward in that improving career which 

our nature is formed to run. 

c 

With regard to a large division of Moral 
Science, it ought to be remembered, that 'any 
truth which we can discover is not absolute but 
relative. We may discern, with absolute cer- 
tainty, wdiat ought to be the ultimate object of 
human pursuit; because the whole arrangements 
of Nature point out the improvement of our in 
tcllectuar character as the 'purpose of cur exist 
ence : but the means of improving that ctiarac 
ter must necessarily alter according to citcum- 
slances. Thus the kind t of education which 
was the best that could be attained in ancient 
times, when books were few r , and of difficult 
access, and w'hcn it was necessary to resoit 
to public theatres to obtain an acquaint 
ancc with the laws, religion, and even the his 
tory«of our country, woyld now' be justly re- 
garded as extremely defective, when the ait ol 
printing has lodged with every individual more 
extensive means of information. From his pro- 
gressive nature man is continually altering. N T o. 
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system oF institutions or arrangements, there- 
Fore, can be Formed, which will remain at all 
times well adapted to his condition. In a 
scene which, by the successive improvement of 
every art. Nature intends to exist in a state oF 
continual lluctuation, the chieF source oF error 
is that presumption by which, on the one hand, 
men imagine they have cle\ ised arrangements, 
which in all possible circumstances wall remain 
For ever and unalterably suitable to the condition 
oF human society; or by which, on the other 
[land, they attempt to Foresee, and too hastily to 
aid the changes which Nature is giadually ac- 
complishing in the world, beFore she has Fully 
developed her own plan oF operation. It is Fiom 
this last circumstance that philosophers oFicn 
Fall into errors, which to ordinary minds seem 
to demonstrate wonderFul weakness. Thus our 
ablest men repeatedly issued enoneous predic- 
tions about the highest amount to winch wlial is 
called the Funding system, or British national 
debt, was capable oF being carried. This grand 
political experiment is proceeding, like all 
other events, under the management of Piovi- 
dence. For the instruction oF Future times: Indi- 
viduals, however. For some time after its* com- 
mencement, without waiting the result, only 
exhibited instances oF humart rafjlmesss, by at- 
tempting to say where it was -to terminate. 
•W he o the experiment shall . either have been 

M 2 
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completed, or shall have drawn very near to a 
close, it will then only become a sure source of 
instruction, which will render it no difficult 
matter for men of sense to foretel the result of 
such experiments in after times. In whatever 
relates, therefore, to the condition of man in 
this world, there is no other means of attaining 
to the knowledge of absolute truth, than that of 
observing the variety of forms which the human 
mind is capable of assuming in every possible 
situation. The world has existed long enough 
to afford much information in this respect. If 
we still exist at too early a period of its history 
to be able to complete the investigation of the 
human character, that circumstance, while it 
demonstrates that the field of Moral Science can 
never be fully occupied, ought at the same 
time to operate as a lesson Of moderation, or a 
warning against the presumption of those who 
either imagine, that, by running before nature, 
they can state a complete system of truth upon 
this subject, or who would treat with severity 
any attempt to advance notipns which the 
present generation may regard as bearing the. 
aspect of novelty 
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OF THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF TUI 
DIFFERENT SCIENCES. 


‘Without pursuing farther the consideration of 
the different ways in which the human under- 
standing may be exerted in the investigation of 
truth, I shall make a few shoit remarks upon 
the degrees of attention due to diilerent objects 
of speculation. 

Human knowledge may be divided into 
three branches; Morals, Physics, and Mathe- 
matics. 

The study of Morals, or of the part which 
men ought to act in this world, evidently holds 
the first place in point of importance. It is 
moic important that a man should discern clear- 
ly the gre^it end of his existence, AmtPthe^ means 
by which it is to be successfully pursued, than 
that he should become acquainted with any 
subordinate branch of knowledge ; for all 
knowledge and every pursuit must necessarily 
be Subordinate to this. Things are so contrived 
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in this wo: Id, that its business usually goes for- 
ward without much discernment, on the part oi 
the actors, of ^hc great purposes of Providence 
to which thev aie subservient : but this discern- 
meat, when it can be attained, not only contri- 
butes to »he Moith and excellence of our natuie, 
but also enables individuals to fulfil the parti- 
cular duties allotted to them in life with more 
satisfaction, and consequently with greater 
energy. 

The human race .are so situated in this world, 
that the greater number of them must engage in» 
severe labours ; and the rest are induced volun- 
tarily to submit to much toil. But moments of 
reiiection are apt to come upon all men. 'The 
poor man sometimes becomes .dissatisfied with his 
condition ; the wise are apt to stand still, and to 
question the utility of all their cares ; and the 
unhappy have at times diopped then* task, to 
consider wdiy it ought not to M be abandoned foi 
ever; men of science have said of books that they 
arc unprofitable, and produce only weauness; 
and men of business have suspected, that ‘.ie 
bustle of life is an idle labour that biiin»s .10 
adequate row apl. These are difficulties which 
moral science ought to expl.tin. It according! v 
teaches us, that our success in lire depeiuls, not 
upon the pleasures we enjoy or the situations we 
occupy, but upon the intelligence and v igom 
of character which v.e acquire ; that labour arrtT 
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anxiety, as the chief sources of these quali- 
ties, ought to be numbered among the best 
blessings bestow ed upon our natvre ; and that, 
in this point of view, even misery itself may 
at times be regarded a» not ultimately cala- 
mitous. It is therefore the duty/ not of one 
or two, but of all mankind, to attend to the 
principles of moral science. Orie man may be 
an astronomer, another a mechanic, and a third 
an husbandman ; but each of them ought to 
understand the ulthnate object of his labour, 
,^id the true cr moral value to himself and to 
mankind of astronomy, of mechanics, or of a- 
giiculture. This knowledge gives a dignity to 
eveiy occupation, and importance to eveiy use- 
ful employment, it confers upon our eflorts 
me pioper attribute of intelligence and rationa- 
lity, that of always pursuing an important end, 
and of doing nothing without a valuable pur- 
pose. By investigating the situation of man m 
dm world, and by discerning the effects which 
it has a tendency to produce, the mechanic, the 
husbandman, and all who are active in the ser- 
\ ice of society, will find that it is only by their 
own ignorance that their employ raa rtfr becomes 
illiberal and mean ; that they ought not to re- 
*gard themselves merely as toiling for bread to 
support a joyless or obscure existence : they 
are actually contributing to create and to pre- 
• crvtf m the uni seise an immehse mass of intelh- 
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gcnce. To themselves they are necessarily ac- 
quiring a conskleiable portion of skill and of 
steadfastness qf mind ; and, by enlarging their 
conceptions, they may not only become excel- 
lent and enlightened feeings, but by observing 
the dependence of the whole of society upon all 
its parts, they may have the satisfaction to per- 
ceive, that their own labours are important and 
necessary to enable mankind to run that career 
of progressive improvement which gives to our 
nature all its elevation and worth. 

But although moral science, or an acquaint* 
ance with tiie great business of man in this 
world, is unquestionably the important object 
of human investigation to which other studies 
ought to be subservient, it dops by no means fol- 
low, that this is always a more improving study 
than any other, or that it ought to be pursued to 
the exclusion of other branches of knowledge. 

Physical science, or the ' know ledge of ex- 
ternal nature, has also its value. It is obtained 
by observing accurately the objects and events 
that occur in the world, and by arranging them 
under simple and perspicuous heads, that they 
may be ea^ly- remembered and communicated 
By exercising itself in thi£ manner, the mind 
acquires that kind of self-command called pet - 
severance ; it learns to take delight in the en- 
largement of' its knowledge, which removes it 
from the temptation to pursue less valurrtJle 
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pleasures ; and its acuteness of discrimination is 
at the same time highly improved. 

As natural objects are obvior'.s to the senses, 
they form a better commencement of study to 
the unexperienced mind, than intellectual qua- 
lities ; which being invisible in themselves, re- 
quiie much observation and reduction before 
they can be rightly understood. Xhe study of 
physical science ^possesses also this advantage, 
that it can at all times be pursued ; and impor- 
tant discoveries may constantly be expected to be 
•made in it by the industry of individuals. Xhe 
objects of it, being the parts of the solid globe 
upon which we tread, aie passively placed in 
our hands, and may be disposed of without in- 
jury or inconvenience in every possible way. 
Jf.xpei intents, therefore, are at all times practi- 
cable in this department of study. Xhe case is 
veiy different with legaid to moial science. 
Xhe experiments in it must be made by divine 
Providence ; and their results can only be wait- 
ed for and examined. Neither can they be re- 
peated at pleasure for the pui pose of rectifying 
misapprehensions concerning them. When men 
do violently attenypt Lo make warn - a 1 ^experi- 
ments, by alteiing the established older of so- 
ciety, from the hope of producing greater good, 
they always incur a very serious responsibility. 
Xlieir efforts do no doubt sometimes prove suc- 
cvisful ; but when ill judged, either ia the ge- 
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rieral design, or in the circumstances in \L "'ll 
they are undertaken, they are apt to be prod c- 
tive of the moslr dreadful calamities. 

It so happens that the interests and the preju- 
dices of men interfere less with the pm ait of 
physical than' of moral truth. Neither kings 
nor priests, nor popular factions, think they have 
any interest in preventing a man from investi- 
gating accurately the dilleidnce bet' ceil the 
flesh of an ox, and the grass upon • Inch he 
feeds, from which tliat flesh is fotnic-!. Few 
persons have any opinion upon such a >ubject ” 
which they are not willing readily to relinquish 
tn favour of truth. The utility deriv ? from 
new inventions is also so obvious, that f \ hole 
world are disposed to give them encotir ;;ement. 
Hence it becomes easier to induce nv n to en- 
gage in this than in any other branch of study ; 
because its advantages are most obvious, and 
because they are less likely to quarrel with 
mankind in consequence of the proficiency 
which they make in it. 

From having fewer inveterate prejudices to 
combat in physical studies, it usually tappens 
that they who Engage with some vigoyr in this 
bianch of science acquiie a more cardid and 
liberal spirit of enquiry than other men Of the 
sceptical philosophers, or those who dra.bt every 
thing even to their own existence, few or none 
have advanced far 'in experimental a iene'e"; 
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and the same remark applies to all intolerant 
and dogmatical religious, and even political sec- 
tanes. Such men are usually 1'J.tlc acquaint- 
ed with Nature, and little \ ersant m the inves- 
tigation of her productions. They have net 
accustomed themselves to examine what aie 
doubtedly the operations of the Author of the 
universe, and thereby to become acquainted 
with Ins ways and* character. The difference 
betw ixt the success and the failure of an experi- 
ment is so notorious, and impi esses itself with 
Aich com iclion upon the mind, that the aulho- 
tily of the greatest names becomes of no fo:co 
m opposition to it ; gcnei.il scepticism is ba- 
inshetl from a mind accustomed to the comi • 
deration of realities,; and a moderation of dia- 
meter is produced towards the eirors of others, 
bom a knowledge of the difficulties attending 
the pursuit of truth, and of the irresistible evi- 
dence which attends the discovery of it. 

The late discoveries in chemistry have ren- 
dered physical science a favourite pursuit ; and 
it appears to me, that this circumstance will 
prevent the .English language from suffering 
that conuytion w hi^li occurred 'o^^fche Gieek 
and Roman tongues. Dining the last half of 
•the. late ccnlurv , the English language was pro- 
ceeding rapidly into a similar stable of corrup- 
' on. Swift, Addison, and other writers, had 
* '.Kv_v*eded in rendering the ’language of their 
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country an easy and perspicuous vehicle of 
thought. At the same time, the most impor- 
tant sentimeiVs of a political, moral, and reli- 
gious nature had been expressed in it. Future 
wnteis, either to coveiv their own want of origi- 
lity, or to amuse the public ear by novelty, 
found it necessary to indulge, upon every sub- 
ject, in a measured, ornamented, and rhetorical 
style. Thus Oibbon, Johnson, and even Rc- 
bertson, appear to have accounted the form of 
the sentences in which their thoughts were to 
be communicated of far higher importance thaft 
the thoughts themselves. Hence a sonorous and 
rhetorical verbosity was coming to be introdu- 
ced into our language, in which the sentiments 
of the writer were often lost* amidst the flowing 
music and imagery of his fjtyle. 'Fhe taste for 
physical study seems happily to be now resto- 
ring the public taste to a love of perspicuity 
and simplicity. In perusing a detail of inte- 
resting experiments, or an explanation of a \ a- 
luable discovery, we should feel ourselves tea- 
zed and provoked by that pedantry which, 
instead of giving the requisite statements in 
the s im p lt=x d clearest ^manner, should at- 
tempt to excite admnation by metaphorical al- 
lusions, or the construction of splendid peiiods. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that phy- 
sical science is of great moial value, from the' 
tendenoy which it" has to contribute to the 'sub- 
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. sistence and the safety of mankind. It is by 
the modern improvements in ague ultra e .n .d 
navigation, added to the mi ention of gunpow- 
der, that the barbarous have ceased to be for- 
midable to the civilized^ nations ; and that the 
race of Europeans, or rather ot Britons, promises 
to extend itself over the fairest portions of the 
habitable globe. 

I mentioned Mathematics as a third blanch 
of knowledge. Strictly speaking, perhaps it can 
scarcely be accounted a branch of science, or 
^ department of the study of Nature ; being 
rather an art which is subservient to the acqui- 
sition of physical science. It is the' art of com- 
paring dexterously, or, as it is called, oi wuisu- 
ting the quantities of bodies. This ait of compa- 
ring the magnitude, weight, and number of bo- 
dies, was brought to* consideiable peifection at 
a very early period ; because mankind have 
daily occasion to encicisc a certain degree of it, 
and because very little knowledge of Nature is 
necessary for the study of it. After the first 
sieps, it is carried on by imagining new figures 
and quantities, and by contemplating their re- 
semblance or difference, and the ■yya^s in which 
they may be compared. The object, therefore, 
which a mathematician studies is not truth, or 
things actually existing in Nhtur.e, but imagi- • 
nary objects, contrived to resemble and to faci- 
litate the comparison of those that really exist- 
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From misunderstanding the object of mathema- 
tics, and the points about which they are conver- 
sant, it has become a sort of fashion to speak of 
mathematical certainty, mathematical accuracy, 
and mathematical precision ; as if truth were 
ascertained with greater correctness in this than 
in any other branch of human inquiry a sup- 

position which is altogether erroneous. A. ma- 
thematician imagines or supposes the existence 
of perfect Circles, perfect globes, squat es, cubes, 
and triangles ; though Nature never produced 
any such objects. His whole facts are imagi- 
nary. When he reasons concerning a lever, 
he means a straight line, which is perfectly in- 
dexible, and which is of no breadth or thick 
ness. His ropes are straight lines, which are 
perfectly flexible. He argues about the pro- 
perties of his imaginary fighres, and the opera 
lions of his imaginary instruments ; and he no 
doubt forms conclusions' or inferences which 
are perfectly correct : for this reason, that hr 
has got the premisses of his own making, and is 
not hampered by the consideration of the irre- 
gular figures which Nature has produced. 
When mathematicians, however, come to re- 
duce their .speculations to practice, their art is 
found to have no higher certainty than any 
other ; for let a c3foz.cn of them in succession be 
turned into a field which is surrounded by irre 
gular lines, and no, two of them will give tlw 
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>ame ' ccise icpoit of its dimensions. Of this 
he o arts of law have ample experience. I 
icive know n a piece of woik measured h y ju- 
dicial authority six several times by as mail} 
artists, whose probity was not impeached, be- 
fore the amount of t£ie tradesman's account 
could be fixed. After all no certainty was ob- 
tained : But the judges, who were bound by 
their duty to bring the dispute to a close, ad- 
opted the last measurement ; because it hap- 
pened to correspond tolerably with the first, and 
no two othcis had such a resemblance. In bice 
manner, when applied to mechanics, the udes 
of mathematics aie equally defecti\e. The 
ropes which human skill produces aie found to 
be very different from the imaginary flexible 
lines of the mathematician. They are stiff and 
bulky ; and the opeiation of the lever i% in 
like manner, in practice obstructed by friction ; 
so that, without the aid of experience, nothing 
can be done. Were men of science in other 
departments to proceed like mathematicians, 
they also could form conclusions, which would 
be equally precise and certain. A moralist, for 
example, might iNaagine or suppose the existence 
of a man* possessed of perfect wisclgm and per- 
fect self-command ; he might suppose this wise 
man engaged in a most important pursuit, upon 
the result of which depended .the welfare of 
thousands'; lie might next suppose that sonmbod \ 
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should be idle enough to offer to this perfect 
being a bribe of L. 100 to desist from his pur- 
pose — it is evident, that no conclusion in all 
mathematics is more certain than that which the 
moralist might here make ; and that it would 
be as impossible to move his imaginary virtu- 
ous being by a bribe of L. 100, as to bend an 
inflexible lever with the force of a pound 
weight. In short, where reasoners have the 
premises of their own making, it is their own 
fault if their conclusions are incorrect. 

By speculating, however, about the proper- 
ties of imaginary figures, such as globes, cylin- 
ders, and cubes, men become better qualified 
for comparing or measuring the less peifect 
figures which actually exist in Nature, or can 
be fashioned by human art. ‘ Thus the mathe- 
matics form a very valuable but subordinate 
and artificial branch of knowledge, froiYi which 
great aid is derived in transacting business, and 
in arranging, comparing, and recollecting, the 
objects of Nature. The study of mathematics 
produces a considerable degree of command over 
the train of our ideas, as well as of acuteness of 
discrimination ; and so far is attended with direct 
moral advantage. In other ^respects, however, 
this study is to be regarded rather as a step to- 
\vards acquiring acknowledge of physical sci- 
ence, And a capacity for doing business with fa- 
cility, than as forming any part of the investi- 
gation of what actually exists in the universe. 
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OF INTELLECTUAL FATIGUE AJNF> AMUSFMENT 
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As it is impossible to do justice to the intel- 
lectual character of man, without occupying in 
its improvement as much as possible of the 
opportunity allotted by pr vidence for that pur- 
pose, that is, of our existence m this world, I 
shall here take some notice of the degree in 
which a suspension of the useful exertion of the 
intellectual powers seems necessary to the gene- 
ral welfare of the human constitution. 

Those parts of our constitution which do not 
require the exertion of the will, never become 
v, eary or 1 cquire rest: the heart beats, the 
blood and the aliment circulate, and the chest 
alternately expandsNand contracts to admit of 
breathing, without any necessity of rest; but the 
urms, the legs, the eyes, and all the organs of 
"ense and of voluntary motion require periodical 
repose. A painful sensation, calfed Weariness , 
.is, on such occasions produce^! ; the propqr re- 
Vol. I. 1ST 
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lief from which consists of the total suspension 
of every kind of voluntary exertion that is de- 
nominated Slt\"p . 

In investigating- long and minutely any par- 
ticular subject, \t becomes necessary, by an effort 
of will, or voluntary power, forcibly and steadily 
to arrest tbe train of ideas, and repeatedly to 
call up, or recollect and exhibit to tbe mind or 
perceptive faculty, the sane ideas, that they 
may be correctly examined and compared. The 
efforts which thus ‘become necessary to prevent 
the general ’train of ideas from proceeding in iis 
ordinary revolution, and repeatedly to recal the 
same particular ideas, are at last productive of an 
uneasiness, which also receives the name of 
Weariness ; because it possesses a consideiable 
resemblance to that resulting from long conti- 
nued voluntary motion or attention to objects of 
sense. 

It is a question which I cannot resolve. 
What that is which constitutes Weariness i? 
Whether it consists of a failure of the volun- 
tary power of the mind, or of an injury offered 
by its continued action upon -them to the limbs, tc 
the organs sense, and tcjf^he mysterious organ 
of memory, or train of ideas? It is certain that 
the same relief is provided by Nature for every 
kind of fatigue or weariness, and that it consists 
of a total abstinence from voluntary efforts, oi 
of sleep. 
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It seems probable that the perceptive faculty 
requires no repose. At the same time this fact, 
cannot be ascertained with absolvtte certainty, 
because no ideas or perceptions enter into the 
record of the memory, unless when an effort of 
will of attention is exerted. Accordingly, when 
the voluntary power is entirely suspended, that 
is, during very profound sleep, nothing is re->- 
corded in the memory, and consequently it 
cannot be known whether any perceptions then 
occurred. 

•After long continued intellectual exertion in 
the examination of a particular subject (^provi- 
ding no extraordinary bodily efforts have recent- 
ly been made), it is found, that although the 
voluntary power is \n some measure exhausted 
with regard to that particular set of ideas, yet 
that, by altering the subject,. and directing the 
attention to a new set of ideas, or a different 
train of thought, the sense of weariness in a 
great measure passes away, and additional exer- 
tions of reason can still be made without pain, 
and even with pleasure. Such changes in the 
objects of our attenti<m may be repeatedly made, 
till a period of time shall have elapsed wihch.will 
be sufficient to render necessary for tfie whole 
hame the refreshment of sleep* or a suspen- 
sion of all voluntary efforts. Thus* our consti- 
tution is so contrived, that, excepting during the 
hours requisite for sleep, the Attention may be 

■NT o 
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always directed to some valuable purpose-/ 
After the most severe application to a particular 
subject, a sotind understanding is always capa- 
ble of turning itself with satisfaction to some 
other rational employment, to some kind of 
business, to- the improvement of taste, to the 
conveisation of intelligent persons, to the acqui- 
sition of some useful branch of knowledge, or 
to the contrivance or performance of some good 
action. Hence it does not appear that, to a per- 
son who is awake, either absolute idleness, o~ 
any occupation that is absolutely useless, is ever 
necessary. 

The pleasure derived from activity is so great, 
and in the north of Europe, at least, the energy 
of the human character is such, that absolute 
idleness, or a suspension of voluntary excmor 
without sleep, speedily produces much uneasi 
ness. Accordingly, to get quit of this state, and 
to enjoy a portion of the pleasure derived from 
activity, many persons, who are not under the 
necessity of earning a subsistence by constant 
employment, have devised what are called 
amusements, wherewith tc p occupy themselves 
'These amusements are ^nerally at best abso- 
lutely useless and unimproving occupations. 
They are attempted to be justified as a relief 
from the fatigue which results from steady atten- 
tion to any particular important object. In 
truth v however, ' they are in general nothing 
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Vuore than a set of ingenious and pleasant contri- 
vances to enable individuals to pass through 
hfs with as little benefit as possible either to 
themselves or others; or they are devices where- 
by men contrive to defeat the views of Nature, 
by occupying themselves, and exhausting then 
powers and time in a frivolous, instead of a rati- 
onal manner. 

'.The exertion of attention, or of a considerable 

p 

effort of activity and skill, is as ncccssaiy to 
render amusements pleasing, ti > it is to the im- 
provement of our intellectual powers. But if 
the human mind must be occupied, its employ- 
ment ought surely to be rational rather than 
frivolous; the more especially as the one is not 
less consistent w ith. pleasure than the other. 
Amusements, that is t a> occupations in- 
tended for no valuable purpose, are seldom 
sought after, and are never found necessary by 
those who seriously wish to make progress in 
intellectual improvement, or eien by those who 
lie under the influence of any poweiful or 
steady passion. Such men have no occasion for 
them, as their miryls are already sufficiently 
occupied, and tlae\ f*>,el nothing of l -e uneasi- 
ness that attends absolute idleness. Isvety amuse- 
ment, therefore, or whatever has.nothing further 
lor its object than to prevent the » necessity of 
thinking, and to render idleness agreeable, may 
pistly be regarded as a contrivance hostile to 
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the end of our existence. It wastes in fruitless^ 
trifling the time allotted in this world for the 
amelioration pf our nature ; and it has not even 
the excuse of affording an adequate return of 
pleasure in exchange. r> The activity of amuse- 
ment is no doubt pleasing ; but the activity of 
business is more pleasing upon the whole, as it 
is more permanent and more vigorous. Hence 
it is well known that men <?f business are hap- 
pier than men who have no employment, ex- 
cepting that of seeking after amusement. 

This general censure does not apply to that 
bodily exercise which the situation of some per- 
sons venders necessary to the enjoyment of 
health, and which is not a pastime, but a duty : 
It is only directed against, those who struggle 
hard to waste their existence, by exerting all 
their wits in contriving how to get out of this 
world without performing any part of the busi- 
ness for which they were sent into it. And sure- 
ly the human constitution must be well fitted 
for pressing onward to excellence, since a man 
often suffers almost as much labour, fatigue, and 
hardship, in getting quit of / time by idleness and 
amusement, as he woultfc do by filling up the 
morhents L of it with the efforts of a mind advan 
cing progressively in wisdom. This is daily illus 
trated in the case of those who, by the arrange 
ments of society, are born to the possession < 
the means of gratifying all their passionso Tf 
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misetable exertions made by them to fill up 
their vacancy of mind, frequently costs them 
/more care, more loss of health, of fortune, and 
'of true enjoyment, than would have been neces- 
sary to have rendered them the most enlightened 
of mankind. Nature, however, has so managed 
matters that they usually do, in the midst of 
their anxiety for amusement, acquire a small 
degree of improvement aiising from that very 
anxiety, although thi^ improvement is often too 
small to be of much importance either to them- 
selves or to the world. 

Some amusements, or modes of trifling, are 
tess mischievous than others; but the most per- 
nicious form which they can assume, is that of 
occupying the mind with hazard or gaming. 
Though somewhat out of place, I cannot omit 
> he opportunity of faking some notice of this 
List practice. It will afterwards appear that 
our passions are the ■result of habit and of weak- 
ness. They are overcome by being suppressed, 
and by acquiring the power of acting under the 
tin mediate influence and dictates of the under- 
standing: but in the case of gaming, the uncer- 
tainty of the event produces a constant renewal 
of hopes ahd fears; and if it did not do*so, it 
.would be attended wit^i no pleasure. The exer- 
- cise of gaming, then, is equivalent to regularly 
- training or educating ourselves to become pas- 
. iona£e. instead of rational beings; and if we 
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game for money, we fix in our minds the pas- 
sion of avarice in its strongest form. Accordingly^ 
almost all persons who occupy themselves much' 
in this manner, become less or more greedy,' 
peevish, quarrelsome, ^or superstitious. They 
who subject their other passions to their avarice, 
that they may gain money by gaming as by a 
regular trade, besides misemploying their talents 
and their time, are guilty of taking advantage of 
the weakness of others to 'their injury, and of 
unjustly deriving subsistence from the general 
funds of society, while they contribute nothing 
to their increase. "Without taking into account, 
therefore, the distress that is sometimes pro- 
duced by this means, it is obvious that the prac- 
tice of engaging in games of hazard, by the 
loss of time which it occasions, and by the inte- 
rest which it excites in frivolous objects, is in 
all cases a vicious perversion of the human facul- 
ties and exertions. The excuse that is usually 
made for it is altogether absurd, thi^t we know 
not how to employ ourselves otherwise in com- 
pany. WTat business have a set of persons to 
come together who have nothing to say to one 
another? Qr why should t £fey remain together, 
after 'all they have to say is exhausted, and 
when they are 110 longer.capable of entertain-, 
ing each other with instructive conversation? If 
men and women will not be virtuous, let them 
at least be innocent. 
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In the mean time, as man, in the puisuit of 
excellence, has much to do, his understanding is 
capable of doing much; but the proper manage- 
ment of its powers consists, not so much in push- 
ing obstinately forward^ in any one branch of 
improvement, as in so varying the objects of our 
efforts, as to keep the mind always active and 
awakened. The understanding ought to relieve 
itself by turning from moral to natural science, 
and by ranging through the different blanches 
of human knowledge. LeJ, it not be said, that 
.in this way only fiivolous and superficial ac- 
complishments can be acquit ed. The universe 
is the systematic work of one mind; and no one 
part of the system can be well understood by 
those who have not such a general knowledge of 
the w hole as will enable them to discern the rela- 
tions of the several parts which mutually ex- 
plain and throw light upon each other. Besides 
this, man has morft than knowledge to acquire. 
The energy of a skilful and steady mind must 
be the result of much exertion in the business 
of life. To this it ought therefore to be directed 
as well as to speculative wisdom. High discern- 
ment and vigour united constitute its excellence ; 
and this 'excellence is to be attained, *not by 
periodical fits of idleness and action, but by 
various, by well directed, and k constant acti- 
f vity . 
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OF THE APPETITES AND PASSIONS IN GENERAL. 


When the mind h^s received pleasure or suf- 
fered pain from any object, the pleasure or the w 
pain, like every other perception, is lodged in 
the memory, and returns at times as a part of 
the ordinary train of ideas. The remembrance 
of pleasure produces a desire of again enjoying 
the same pleasure ; and the remembrance of 
pain produces a desire to avoid a repetition of 
it. By being frequently renewed, these desires 
become deeply fixed in the "-memory, and ob- 
tain the name of appetites and affections. If at 
any time, from their intenseness, they engross 
the train of ideas so completely, as in a great 
measure to set at defiance the. voluntary power 
of the mind, and to produce an approximation 
towards madness, they are denominated passions. 

I have said that the human mind receives 
pleasure and pain from three sources : First, 
from the senses; secondly, from the exertion of. 
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activity or voluntary power ; and, lastly, from 
the remembrance of all these pleasures. 

From these different kinds of pleasure or un- 
easiness arise the appetites, affections, and pas* 
sions. They are not originally implanted in 
our constitution ; but it is evidently the inten, 
tion of Nature that they should grow up in the 
human character. The chief difficulty in con- 
sidering them in a t moral point of view, consists 
in distinguishing between the use which Nature 
makes of our appetites and affections, and the 
• conduct which men as individuals ought to ob- 
serve with regard to them. Nature excites and 
cherishes them ; but it is our duty, as rational 
beings, to subdue and restrain them. In this we 
may seem to contend against Nature ; but, in 
truth, we fulfil her purpose, which is that of at 
once exciting us to action by motives, and of 
teaching us skill and self-command by appre- 
tiating and subduing these motives. 
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CHAIJ. JX. 

OF the appetites. 


Although an enlightened understanding can 
perceive that the improvement of our rational 
faculties is the best object of human pursuit ; 
yet it is certain that this improvement is by no 
means the motive of our most frequent exer- 
tions. Action in man is not t originally the re- 
sult of improved reason, but is produced by 
ther two great stimulants pain and pleasure. 
Xo avoid the one, and to obtain the other of 
these, is apt to form, in ordinary minds, the 
great business of life. Our senses are the ear- 
liest source of our pains and pleasures. Xhe re- 
membrance of these pleasures gives rise to the 
desire of their repetition, which is called appe- 
tite or ajiimal appetites , from their being common 
to man and the inferior animals. 

Appetites, or the wish for renewed sensual 
pleasure, arise so speedily and so universally 
from the pleasures of sense, that for a man to 
feel the power of any animal appetite, such as- 
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hunger, thirst, lust, or weariness, is considered 
( as neither l-ight nor wrong in itself, but purely 
indifferent, because involuntary ^ It is certain, 
however, that they may be greatly strengthened 
as motives of action by^our voluntary exertions. 
From reflecting frequently upon the pleasure de- 
rived from the gratification of any one of them, 
it may be enabled in a great degree to take 
possession of the memory, to the exclusion of 
more important objects ; and the pursuit of it 
may become a considerable part of the occupa- 
tion of life. 

In their ordinary state, and when not used as 
a source of occupation, or, as it is called,* of 
luxury, the appetites are a valuable and neces- 
sary part of our constitution. A man who 
should not possess them would be accounted a 
defective being ; and the Author of our nature 
could not justly have regarded His own work as 
good and perfect, had it wanted them. Xhe 
intellectual improvement, which forms the per- 
fection of our nature, is not to be attained with- 
out the exertion of much thought and industry- 
In contriving ou^ constitution, therefore, the most 
important object of attention must have been to 
find out ^business in which to engage usicontinu- 
ally, that our talents might be^ called into constant 
action, and that it might never be in our powex^ 
to sink into total indolence. Accordingly, the 
important trust is committed to us of preserving 
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our own individual existence, and of preserving 1 
the existence of our species. Food and rest are- 
necessary for the one, and the union of the 
sexes for the other. But as we come into life 
altogether destitute of kpowledge, both we and 
our species must have speedily perished, had 
not the salutary admonitions of sense stood to 
us instead of a speculative acquaintance with 
our constitution and its wants. We are not left 
to judge whether it is or is not wise in us to pre- 
serve our own lives, ,or to perpetuate our race; 
Sensations of pain and pleasure interfere and 
decide the question, without waiting for the 
slow exertions of reason. These sensations are 
a proof that our Creator regarded us as too 
thoughtless to be entrusted with the important 
task of preserving ouiselves, and of maintaining 
in the universe a succession of intelligent beings, 
without adding to the aid of our reason the 
troublesome admonitions of animal appetites to 
remind us of our duty. Accordingly these ap- 
petites usually produce their intended effect. 
The human race are yet in their infancy ; and 
extensive conceptions of what is right and ex- 
cellent are still so rare, that they seldom enter 
into view in^ the ordinary transactions of life. 
Many a husbandman prepares the ground and 
^pws the seed, merely through fear of sufferipg 
the evils of famine, without reflecting upon the 
duty of promoting the improvement of his own 
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, or of other minds, which alone can render the 
’continuance of his labours of any value. 
Children also are begotten by parents who ne- 
lyer once perceive the importance of the service 
they are performing to tjie universe, by contri- 
buting to the perpetual renovation of rational 
beings upon, this globe. Thus the Author of 
Nature carries on His work by resources which 
His own skill has contrived, with little aid from 
the human understanding. And thus men are 
often blind instruments in. His hands, accom- 
plishing His pleasure, when they think they are 
only pursuing their own. 

In the common opinion of mankind, it is al- 
ways supposed that there is not merely an im- 
propriety, but also something extremely con- 
temptible, in a character that is much devoted 
to sensual pleasure. This may at first sight 
seem unreasonable. These pleasures arise so 
obviously and imrftediately out of our constitu- 
tion, that Nature herself would seem to have in 
a special manner sanctioned the indulgence of 
them. Nor does it in speculation readily oc- 
cur why one sort pf pleasure should be account- 
ed more respectable than another. Accordingly 
it appears to have been the opinion of the an- 
cient sect of the Epicureans, w that all pleasures 
were equally valuable ; a notion which never 
^ failed, among the respectable part* of every com^ 

' muijtity, to bring discredit upon their doctrines. 
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There is no doubt that the general opinion of 
mankind has decided this point in a rational man - 1 
ner ; and that jiowever much in speculation men 
may sometimes be misled by ingenious notions,^ 
or forget in their condtjct the improvement "of 
their rational nature ; yet they are seldom so 
far lost to common sense as to treat this last 
object with contempt, or completely to over- 
look its value. The reason why the gratifica- 
tion of animal appetites is' considered as disho- 
nourable is this : Iij other pursuits, such as am- 
bition or revenge, the exertion of a considerable, 
and sometimes of a very high, degree of inge- 
nuity and strength of mind are requisite to 
their success ; and hence there is always some- 
thing respectable in these passions : But in the 
gratification of our animal appetites, all thought 
and skill are unnecessary ; reason is completely 
banished ; and the perfection of that species of 
enjoyment is not inconsistent with the utmost 
stupidity and folly. The same principles in 
our nature, therefore, which induce mankind 
to set a high value upon intellectual worth, and 
upon all those objects and pursuits which afford 
an opportunity of displaying the presence and 
the ex'ertion of distinguished wisdom’ and for- 
titude, lead them to regard the pursuit of sen- 
^sual pleasure witrh contempt. Accordingly 
there is certainly no pursuit which the world is , 
more ready to despise. Even in the most Jlux- 
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unous age, a confession of much attachment to 
these pleasures is avoided. In every form, and 
even when exerted for the most laudable pui- 
poses, they remind us, that part of our nature is 
irrational, and allied to t^ie inferior animals ; 
and the publication of their indulgence is there- 
fore offensive. 

The tegulation, or due restraint of the animal 
appetites, has been denominated Temperance. 
Its chief object is tfm preservation of health, 
which is liable to injury by ijieir irregular in- 
dulgence. Temperance is undoubtedly one of 
the most important of all the viitues ; because, 
v. ithout the possession of a certain degree of 
bodily vigour and ease, little intellectual exer- 
tion and little impiovemcnt can be made. One 
branch of it, whicli receives the appellation of 
Chastity, will afterwards be noticed among the 
duties of which society is the object. 

The true practical* light in which the appe- 
tites ought in general to be regarded, is that of 
an index to explain the state and the wants of 
our constitution. Thus to unexperienced men, 
it might not be cle*ir how frequently w r e ought 
to receive food, and in what quantities: but the 
appetite of Tiunger, if it is not misled bjy luxury, 
will always give sufficiently accurate informa- 
tion\upon this subject. It is Scarcely possible 
that any degree of physical knowledge, on our 
part, should ever entirely supersede this use of 
Vol. I. O 
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our appetites. After the maturest consideration 
of a man’s size, constitution, and exercise, a wise 
physician would scarcely pretend to prescribe 
with accuracy how much food and no more he 
ought to consume while in health; but the 
man’s own appetite will determine this difficult 
point, even to an ounce, with the utmost truth 
and precision. 

The pleasures which grise from the indul- 
gence of the appetites diminish, like all other 
pleasures, by repeated enjoyment. It is there- 
fore evident that they ought not to be accounted 
ultimate objects of rational pursuit. The chief 
error, however, that is usually committed con- 
cerning them, consists in regarding our appe- 
tites, not as a contrivance, for rousing our acti 
vity, and reminding us of our duty, but as a 
source of pleasure and an object of indulgence. 
By repeatedly directing the attention towards 
them, they are, in some minds, enabled to take 
such complete possession of the memory or train 
of ideas, that little else besides their gratification 
is suffeied to be exhibited to the mind. Thus, 
instead of having its activity called forth by 
appetites, they are employed to divest it of all 
its energ^, and to attach it to unworthy occupa- 
tions and cares, in preference to intellectual im^ 
provement. __ Accordingly, when the lovx? of 
sensual gratifications appears in any man to 1'^e 
fully fixed into Habit, a very sure prognostic^ 
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. tton may usually be formed that he will ne\ er 
be good for much. He may live and die in- 
offensively, but little energy will ’appear in Ins 
character ; and his coiiduct will exhibit no elfoit 
to attain to an intellectual superiority of which 
he never conceived an idea. The vice of sen- 
suality is apt to commit ravages even upon very 
valuable minds. It is a general rule, that per- 
sons of sedentary habits are most liable to fall 
into that foirii of it which consists of an attach- 
ment to the pleasures of the*lablc, and which is 
perhaps the most dangerous. In this view, men 
of letters are Exposed to consideiable hazard, 
in the present age, in ronsecpienee of the riches 
that have bowed from so many quarters into our 
country, and m consequence of the glowing 
fondness for a city ^ewdcnce, the er il is i nder- 
stood to prevail to a dangerous c>tent. It is 
even said, that by far the greater part of w hat 
are called nervous diste?npe? s, which are now so 
extremely pi evalent among persons in easy cii- 
cumstances, are the result of indolence, added 
to habitual indulgence in the pleasures last 
menlione d. It is also said to be in some mea- 
sure owing^to this vice, that a smaller ^iropprtion 
than formerly of the English dignified clergy, 
'an<^ others holding conspicuous stations in the 
universities or elsewhere, now possess a distin- 
guished liteiary reputation. Indeed td’e evils 
produ’cecl by sensuality are beyond the rea\h of 

O 2 
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calculation, and have been complained of in 
every age. Many a gallant people, after having 
run a splendid career of arts and glory, have 
seen their honours all blasted by the selfish and 
stupid indolence produced by luxurious habits, 
which withdraw the mind from public and gene- 
rous cares, and subdue its whole activity. The 
approaches of this vice, therefore, ought to be 
carefully resisted, by avoiding the kind of so- 
ciety in which it is most indulged, and by en- 
gaging the mind in active and valuable pursuits 
either of speculation or of business. Even the 
pursuits of vanity, ambition, avarice, or almost 
any other passion, are to be preferred to habitual 
indulgence in sensual, or in what are called 
convivial pleasures , which, if they do not prove 
injurious to health, at least render all activity 
painful, and never fail, ultimately, to sink the 
character into utter insignificance. 
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CHAP. X. 

or THE BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 


When the mind has frequently derived plea- 
sure from any object, or from the society of any 
person, such objects and persons come gradu- 
ally to be remembered or associated in the me-j 
mory along with the pleasures they have excited, 
and are -therefore regarded with satisfaction. 
This satisfaction is called a benevolent affection , 
because it usually produces in the mind a desire 
of communicating its own happiness. 

It has generally been supposed that the bene- 
volent affections are originally implanted in our 
constitution, like the senses of sight or of hearing; 
but this is an error. They do indeed grow up 
in our nature in consequence of our situation 
and original character, but they are the result 
of our exertions and enjoyments. 

The human mind has a great tendency to 
Att^ph itself to the various objects by which it is 
surrounded, and to contract a fondAess for them. 
The Jiouse in which we have long lived, the 
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woods and the •mountains among which we have 
been accustomed to wander, a great stone upon 
which we l\a t ye sit, or the stream to whose mur- 
murs we have ’listened, frequently become the 
objects of a very pleasing regard. Our affection 
for these inanimate parts of Nature may be re- 
solved into the pleasure which results front acti- 
vity, and the memory of that pleasure. Our 
fondness for any object increa es in proportion 
to the degtee in which it h;;s excited our atten- 
tion, or cosi us labour, or even anxiety. The 
rude rock upon which we have only gazed, does 
not interest our affections like the plant that we 
placed in the ground, and which has flourished 
under our care. The dog and the horse are 
also the most beloved of animals, been use they 
occupy our attention in the highest degree. 

But it is in the bosom of our own species that 
we first learn to think, to act, and to feel. Du- 
ring the pciiod of a long infancy, our whole at- 
tention is occupietj. the cares that are conti- 
nually exeited towards us; and all our efforts at 
that early period are directed towards our pro- 
tectors. Hence, even at that tender age (bn 
which however the pleasures of exertion are felt 
as strongly as at any future period), we learn to 
love the human race, because their society is 
the means of calling forth w'hatever activity we/ 
possess, and as consequently the source of oui 
chief pleasures. 
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Wt* are not only born in society, but we con- 
tinue in it, and it never ceases to aflord the best 
opportunities of exerting all the energies of our 
nature. In the course of a long life, during our 
own education, amidst the schemes, the efforts, 
or the business of manhood, or in giving life and 
education to others, we are continually occupied 
by our own species. Our exertions are made 
in the midst of them. They call forth our emu- 
lation, our courage,* ahd all that activity of cha- 
racter which is the source of our felicity. The 
human race, therefore, in consequence of our 
associating the idea of their presence with all 
our ideas and recollections of pleasure, giadually 
become the objects of our highest attachment 
and regard : and they become dear to us in pro- 
portion to the degree in which they have called 
forth our attention 'or our care; for even care 
and uneasiness, from the activity they excite, 
are more grateful to the human mind than indo- 
lence and vacancy of thought. Hence the 
mother, who has suffered in the production of 
an infant, and who has looked forward to its 
birth with anxiou^ apprehension, loves it more 
than the father who has suffered nothing, and. 
who, at that early period, often lovers it *not at 
all, unless perhaps in consequence of his attach- 
|ini“nt to the mother, or his own self-love, which 
may lead him to regard it as a kind of continu- 
ation or part of himself, aqd as the support of 
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his name and memory. Thus, also, parents 
usually love a sickly child, that costs them much 
trouble, mom than a healthy child, that has 
been less dependent on them. The Emperor 
INIarcus Antoninus observes, that there is some- 
how less natural affection among persons of high 
rank than among other men. Upon the prin- 
ciples now stated it ought to be so. The common 
people, v\ ho labour hard to suppoit their fami- 
lies, ought to love their children more than the 
rich, who luid no trouble in supporting them, 
and who delegate to others the care of their edu- 
cation. A nurse has often more affection for an 
infant than its own mother, who does not nurse, 
it. Thus men are careless of natural children ; 

and thus their affection to their children increases 

* 

with the childrens years, and with the exertions 
they make for them. 

We love those of our own family, because 
they are the companions of our youth, and have 
the same interests with ourselves. Our fiiends 
are usually those with whom we have long asso- 
ciated, and in wdiose society we have exerted 
whatever talents we possess. Patriotism, or the 
love of our country, is an extension of these 

i 

affections, and naturally aiiscs from an attach- 
ment to our family, friends, and kindled : yet 
it scarcely exists ifi those countries whei e pri- 
vate citizens fire never called upon to take 
some trouble for the welfare of their country; 
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that is to say, where freedom, or something re- 
sembling it, does not exist. IVIcn who are per- 
mitted to interfere fh public affairs, who find in 
them a splendid field for the exertion of ability, 
vigour, eloquence, and <;very faculty and every 
accomplishment they possess, soon become at- 
tached to that society in whose service they 
have encountered a thousand hazards, and in 
the management of whose affairs they have 
tasted the pleasures which arise from boundless 
energy of thought and of action. Hence arose 
that vehement patriotism, which, in the turbu- 
lent and popular governments of Greece and 
Rome, swallowed up every other passion and 
sentiment of the human mind, subdued evciy 
limited attachment to a family or friends, and 
induced the most accomplished men to court a 
life of p»- 1 pc' lull s.rde nod danger. Hence also, 
under despotic governments, the human mind 
languishes, and becomes caieless of that society 
with whose affairs it has no concern; or if any 
degree of patriotism remain, it is only among 
those employed in military service, who are 
usually the freest* part of such a state, and the 
only part of it that interferes in public allairs. 

The benevolent affections, then, ai*e prtnluced 
]by our situation ; they are noj implanted m our 
nature, neither do they form'an original part of 
our constitution. The conjugal ^.flection is in- 
deed founded upon an animal appetite inherent 
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in our nature; but it is improved, and derives its 
srength, from the common interest of the par- 
ties, and the reciprocal care^and services which 
tjieir situation engages them to undertake. TL'his 
affection is the foundation of every other. It 
prepares the mind for the parental and patriotic 
affections. Children, fiiends, and our country, 
are all, in consequence of it, more readily be- 
loved ; but still they are beloved in proportion 
to the price and the trouble they have cost us. 
Our chief exertions, t and consequently our chief 
pleasures, are always in the midst of the human 
race, which at Iasi renders even the voice and 
the countenance of man pleasing objects. They 
are pleasing, because they bring the habitual 
recollection of activity and joy. 

Benevolence is a very pleasing and a very 
popular sentiment. It has therefore been ascri- 
bed to the Deity as one of His attributes, and 
sometimes recommended to man as the highest 
excellence of his nature. It has already been 
shewn, that we have no evidence of the truth of 
the first of these ideas, as there is no reason to 
believe that this world was formed for the pur- 
pose of conferring happiness (immediate hap- 
piness at legist) upon its inhabitants. It is also 
an eri-or to suppose that the benevolent, or any 
other affections, ought to be regarded as a rule 
of action, or ds a constituent part, or necessary 
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requisite, of the perfection of an intelligent 
being. 

Every selection implies a cei^ain degree of 
imperfection of character. When we say that 

an affection has taken root in the mind, we mean, 

• 

that the casual associations o|* memory have be- 
come, to a certain degree, too powerful for the 
will; that self-command is partially lost; apd that 
our actions are guided, not by the present per- 
ceptions or dictates *of the understanding, or 
perceptive faculty, but by Remembrances which 
we cannot banish. So far, therefore, we are in 
the state of inferior animals, having lost the 
power of voluntarily directing the tiain of our 
ideas or memory. 

The benevolent affections, like all others, are 
blind in their own nature, and lead us to love, 
without regard to their imperfections, those with 
v, horn we have chanced to associate. b!ay, they 
even lead us to love stocks and stones, and 
fields and woods, if they have only been the 
scene of our early amusements, or if w r e have 
resided long in the midst of them. They imply 
a preference of one person to another, not found- 
ed upon any distinction of excellence, but merely 
upon the accidental circumstance qf our habits 
of familiarity with him. A mere blind, invo- 
luntary, and irrational feeling, however, not 
only cannot form a part of the excellence of a 
raticjnal being, but it may, even be regarded as 
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an imperfection : For to prefer the foolish be- 
cause they were our companions, or begotten by 
us, to the wire, because they are strangers ; or 
to prefer an individual child to our whole fa- 
mily, our family to our country, our country to 
mankind, 9r to reason and truth, is unquestionably 
absurd and irrational. 

In this manner, however, our affections cer- 
tainly do proceed. They often tend to mislead 
us, and they can never be entirely trusted ; for 
they frequently place us in a dilemma, between 
the happiness of those we love, and the interests 
of justice and reason. Whereas the other con- 
stituent parts of perfection, wisdom and strength 
of mind, are always, at all times, and in all cir- 
cumstances, right and fit to be obeyed ; neither 
can we ever do amiss by acting wisely and vi- 
gorously. To love is indeed, pleasing ; but to 
eat is also pleasing. Both hunger and affection 
are involuntary feelings ; tlfe one arising from 
our constitution, and the other from our situa- 
ation and habits. They are both useful to our 
nature, but they are both of them blind. They 
sometimes lead us right, and sometimes wrong ^ 
and are therefore to be restrained. But it is in- 
conceivable- that an ingredient of absolute per- 
fection can in any instance be pernicious or 
evil. Wisdom is 'always excellent and right. 
The exertion 'of wisdom or foititude is always 
excellent and right ; but hunger or affection 
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may direct us to eat poison, or to love the un- 
worthy, which is obviously wrong. 

It is in vain, then, that benevolence and sym- 
pathy have been represented by some authors * 
as the fundamental principles of morals, or as 
the great rules which ought to direct the actions 
of men. The same reasoning which proves that 
these form no constituent or fundamental part 
of intellectual excellence, also shews that they 
cannot justly be regarded as a rule of conduct. 
They are both apt to mislead^ and would at times 
induce us to love the worthless, and to sympa- 
thise with the guilty. They must, therefore, be 
directed by the rules of light reason. But if they 
require rules for their own direction, they can 
never be a proper rule of cofiduct for man. 

It is not benevolence or sympathy, therefore, 
but that which regulates benevolence and sym- 
pathy, that ought to be regarded as the supreme 
director of human ‘conduct, and as the ultimate 
object of human pursuit. Were we to adopt 
these affections as a rule of action, the blind 
would indeed be leading the blind. It is to the 
free dictates of the perceptive faculty, or of the 
understanding, when ..possessed of full voluntary 
power or self-command, that we oughfto give 
.obedience ; and it is to the attainment of a clear 

and accurate discernment of'truth, and the pos- 
- 1 


Hutchison and Sihith 
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session of complete self-command, that we ought r 
to aspire. 

Are we to SHy, theft, that when, without exa- 
mining strictly into the intellectual excellence 
possessed hy the objects of their affection, a wife 
loves her husband, a parent his child, a man his 
friend, or a citizen his country, that the senti- 
ment they feel is not virtuous, is no part of their 
duty, and forms ho part of the perfection of 
their nature ? This question is easily answered 
by another. Is a man to be regarded as enter- 
taining a very virtuous sentiment, when, with- 
out strictly considering his own character, he is 
deeply enamoured of himself, and prefers what 
he thinks his own interests to the welfare of all 
the world besides ? Surely pot. Wheft a man 
loves himself in spite of unw/uthiness, it is only 
a proof that he is very far lost. A wise man 
would detest himself if he had acted a w r eak or 
a treacherous part ; and this self-abhorrence 
would be a proof, that the discernment of truth, 
and the love of excellence, yet remained entire 
in his nature. A w T ife who loves, &nd is blind 
to the faults of a brutal,* perverse, and stupid 
husband, is no doubt fortunate on accoynt of the 
escape she r makes frorh much disgust and mor- 
tification : but she- is in great hazard of sinking 
into a resemblance of her unwoithy associate. 
The same may be said of those who blindly 
love their children, friends, and country. They 
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may be all good-natured people : but so far as 
they love what is not lovely or excellent, their 
minds are blind, undiscerning, arsd weak ; they 
are wandering widely from reason, and are lo- 
sing the perception of vfhat is amiable and per- 
fect. 

The blind sentiment, then, of benevolence, 
or affection to our species, or to any individual 
of it, is favourably interpreted when said to be 
neither virtuous nor vicious ; although it is 
sometimes productive of good, and sometimes 
of bad consequences. If it be objected to this 
reasoning, that benevolence, guided by v. isdom, 
and directed only towards the v ortliy and the 
excellent, is a branch of the virtue and perfec- 
tion of our nature, the ansv er w ill be obvious. 
That, in such a cq^e, it is the wisdom and not the 
affection that is valuable. The affection is a feel- 
ing or habit of the memory, which may go right 
or wrong at random ; the wisdom has all the dis- 
cernment, and consequently all the merit.. But 
there is a fallacy in this mode of consideiing the 
question. To be pleased with the excellent, and 
with excellence, *is not what is understood by a 
benevolent affection. . It is the nature of the be- 
nevolent affections to be undistinguisliing, to 
blind the understanding, ancUto lead us, by way 
of excusing them, to persuade ourselves that our 
children are the most beautiful and wise chil- 
dren, our friends the best men, and oyr coun- 
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trymen the best and the bravest people on the 
face of the earth. The apprdb at ip n or admi- 
ration of perfection and worth is of a very differ 
rent nature. So far from being a blind affection 
or habit, I have already shewn that it is an ex- 
ertion of the understanding in discerning the 
quantity of mind or intellect that exists in a par- 
ticular person, or is displayed in his actions. It 
is not confined to those with whom we have as*, 
sociated, but extends to the Virtuous and the ex- 
cellent of all ages, apd in all countries* . - 

Still, however, it is by no, means easy to ap- 
preciate accurately the Value of tli£ benevolent 
affections ; for although they foriri. no ’'part of 
the perfection ^%ou,r nature, yet they are closely 
connected with that perfection, and they are the 
means by which a very considerable portion of 
it i$ jproi^uced. As they arise from the pleasure 
whi€h. is the result of activity, they may justly 
be regarded, to a certain extent, as a test of the 
degree in whi^h any mind has exerted itself, 
and has attained, to excellence. Accordingly, 
these affections hprn with highest energy in ac- 
tive and vig^ftto^ tnindsi In proportion to the 
vehemence witn which men deliberate, decide, 
contend, an,d act, their feliciiy is increased, and 
their affections become ardent. Hence it usually 
happens, that the most generous and affectionate 
minds are at the same time the most active, ear- 
nest, and valuable. 
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In fnaiW cise$, opr benevolent affections lead 
Ais to act. in. the-siame" iftanner that wisdom itself 
would' have directed, had it beeVi consulted. 
Whatever- is- injurious to the' perfection of our 
nature, is also hurtful- to tkefft. Gluttony, drunk- 
enness, indolence; -Send- 'all- sensual pleasures, 
while they drtest -the rfiind of its energy, &t the 
same time attach' It to rtri\vorthy enjoyments, and 
render iP unthinking,, selfish, cold,- feeble,' and 
confined, in all its conceptions aftd -purposes. 
While arfifoitibn and avarice divert our attention 
from -the ]ptrrsWrts pointed- hut by true-wi sdom, 
they also f ericlef us cruel, of stt- least ddreless of 
the Welfhre-of mankind. In short, if arfy nianjg, 
destitute ,oiT tfidhenevolent affecttofiS, rtls-a-'^feor 
that he is little better than d c'iod of earth, of 
that ! he is Iittlfe dess ^Jian a god. In the' former 
case, hie' nature- is* languid, fgari its powers have 
never "been called forth. If -he bad ektered into 
the. society of his equals, if he had- exerted his 
best faculties, and- ebhfeiidfed- ifi the? race' of for- 
tune of of hoh6ur, : the delight arising’’ from ac- 
tivity' would have attached him to those beings 
among whom if Wa> received. In the latter case, 
he must be^estitute of benevolence j hot because 
he never knew it, but because he hds* risen su- 
perior to it, and has exchanged it for the appro-* 
bation of virtue, or the love of ‘the wise and' the 
excellent, wherever they are found/ 

Voti 1 . % 
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The benevolent affections are a kind, of re- 
wards of virtue, or incitements to the practice of\ 
it. They are acquired by exertion in society, 
in which alone our best faculties can be properly 
called forth. They fire the flowers and the 
pleasing fruit, which at times may be gathered 
in the journey of life. Without them, beings of 
a feeble and imperfect character might have 
regarded that journey with despair, as passing 
through a desolate wilderness, filled only with 
thorns and brambles, and affording no recom - 
pense for their*labour. As these affections arise 
from exertion, so, in their turn, they produce 
much energy of character. Attachment to 
friends, to a family,' or to their country, induce 
men to engage in much care and labour, and to 
contrive a thousand scherpes in which they 
would otherwise have had no concern. Thus 
we acquire skill and vigour, and consequently 
a certain portion of excellence ; and thus a man, 
who imagines he is only serving his friend, or 
providing for his family, is in truth, without 
thinking of it, gradually improving his own cha- 
racter in art and energy, and becoming a more 
perfect being. 

It ‘‘is tme, that beings of a more excellent ori- 
ginal constitution, possessing a greater aptitude 
for improvement; might not require such induce • 
ments to ledfd them to the possession of the small 
degree of perfection that can be acquired in 
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this oblique manner. The admiration of excel 
lence might alone be sufficient to conduct them 
to the direct pursuit of intellectual improvement, 
and to induce them to attempt to diffuse it 
through the universe, that they might be sur- 
rounded by what is perfect and excellent. Bii< 
such is the ignorance and the feebleness in which 
man commences his existence, and so little no- 
tion has he of the •jradue of wisdom or strength 
of mind, that Providence has found it nece sary 
t o use a great variety of indirect means to rouse 
his latent energies, and put him into the way 
towards perfection. We are formed with feeble 
and perishing bodies, that their preservation 
may afford us something to contrive and to do ; 
yet these bodies vs»e would not have sense, nor 
take the trouble, t(? preserve, were we not com- 
pelled and allured to do so by bodily pain and 
pleasure. W r e are placed amidst society, that, 
by studying knowledge in different branches, 
and by communicating our thoughts or disco- 
veries, our*p r °g ress rnay be hastened and facili- 
tated : yet to that society w r e would pay no at- 
tention, were not the one half of the species made 
objects ol* sensual pleasure to the other.; and 
were we not so formed, that one generation, as 
it w^ere, creates the succeeding one, and sup- 
ports it during a considerble period of its exist- 
ence. 

W<?re the existence of man to endure long e* 

P 2 
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nough, it seems evident, that in wise men the 
benevolent affections, considered as mere ha- 

r 

bits, would pass away, and cease to make a part 
of their characters. The pleasure arising from 
activity, which was the original source of bene- 
volence, would alv\ ays indeed remain ; but the 
affections are merely the result of an association 
of ideas, rendering us fond of those persons who 
recal the memory of past pleasures enjoyed in 
their society. In the progress towards perfection, 
this association, like^every casual and arbitrary 
connection of ideas, would lose its effect ; and 
we should learn to think and to act according to 
the steady dictates of truth and reason, appro- 
ving, and being pleased only w ith what is excel- 
lent. 

In tire meantime, the duty of man, w ith re- 
gard to the benevolent affections, is nearly simi- 
lar to his duty with regard to the animal appe- 
tites. Like them, our affections afford an index 
to the business in which Providence wishes us to 
engage. As the appetite of hunger indicates that 
we ought to labour to provide food for its grati- 
fication, so the affections shew that ve are not 
designed to labour for Ourselves alone. These 
truths and duties might have been discoveied 
by wiser beings without the aid of such monitors ;• 
at least, now t that they are discovered, we know 
that it would have been light to preserve our 
own existence, and" to labour for the benefit ot 
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Ourselves and others, even though no appetites 
or affections had ever led us, as it were, instinc- 
tively to do so. 

Our affectiops are sb contrived by Nature that 
they produce a preponderance of good ; but as 
they are blind and undiscriminating, they pro- 
duce much evil also if left to themselves. They 
lead to much exertion in behalf of our families, 
friends, and country.; but they also give rise to 
unjust partialities and preferences, which prove* 
the source of hostilities and crimes. If they bind 
men in close ties of amity, they also bind them 
to support each other’s passions, prejudices, and 
imaginary interests. Thus men come to be di- 
vided into parties ; and wars and desolation a- 
rise out of the bancvolent affections. The at- 
tachment to a fa/hily anciently engaged every 
man in deadly feud against some other family. 
The spirit of corporation and of faction origi- 
nates in mens fondness for forming paiticular 
attachments and friendships. It was the bene- 
volent affections, under the form of patriotism, 
that led Rome to desolate the world ; and thus 
the most extensive calamities are produced by 
these affections, if th^y aie suffered to rpgulate 
our conduct, and are not placed under the con- 
troul of reason. 

'They who imagine that beneyolence is the 
perfection of our nature, have given rules for 
cultivating it ill the human character.* ' These* 
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i ules are, for two reasons, altogether superfluous 
first, because a blind affection or tendency can fie- 
ver constitute the perfection of an intelligent be- 
ing ; and, secondly, because our affections grow 
up spontaneously, and require no culture. If men 
are only in the midst of society, and active in it, 
there is little doubt that they will become at- 
tached to some part of its mcnjbeis at least ; but 
this is not the business of rrjan. To contract ir- 
rational partialities is no part of the perfection of 
his character. His employment ought to be, to 
judge with clearnes 0 of what is excellent and 
right, and to become what he approves. Thus he 
will ultimately love only the wise and the ami 
able ; and thus will he himself be regarded with 
approbation by every intelligent being. 


CHAP. XI. 

OF THt MALEVOLENT AFFXCTIOfstS AND PASS lON^’t 


_As the benevolent affections are produced by 
the pleasures we enjoy in society, so the male- 
volent affections derive their existence from the 
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various forms in which we receive uneasiness 
from each other'. In consequence of our situ- 
ation and character, these are very various. 
Hence, if a man have a friend, he usually has 
an enemy also. But as ‘every kind of action or 
exertion, even though attended with much pain, 
is productive of a certain degree of pleasure, 
we derive, upon the whole, a greater portion of 
pleasure than of ujioasiness from the society of 
our own species ; and accordingly our attach- 
ment to it always predominates over our dislike. 
'1'he objects of hatred are particular, whereas 
the objects of good-will are general. We often 
hate an individual, or an assemblage of indivi- 
duals, who have given us great and frequent un- 
easiness, which has* gradually been treasured up 
in the memory till it has become a source of 
habitual discontent. But no man hates the hu- 
man race ; or at lea$t, if such cases do exist, they 
are extremely rare, and must be the result of 
great want of fortitude, rendering the mind a 
slav£ to particular painful recollections, notwith- 
standing the general happiness it has derived 
from exertion in human society. 

Affections and passions are often confqunded 
with each other in language, for this reason, that 
'they differ only in degree. An dflection, as already 
noticed, is a more calm and steady tendency of 
mind; whereas a passion is an affection roused to 
v iolertce, and having m it something of ^ ebemence 
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or agitation, and consequently admitting of lesa 
self-command. Xlie benevolent as well as the ma - 
Jevolcnt aflect'ions, when they meet with obstruc- 
tions and difficulties to fix them deeply in the train 
of ideas, are apt to return so frequently to the 
thoughts, that the importance of their objects be- 
comes magnified immoderately to the mind’s eye ; 
and in that casq they assume the violent charac- 
ter of passions. 

The malevolent afiections have a variety of 
names ; but they are all, while they last, produc- 
tive of hatred, and are forms of that sentiment. 
The chief of them are anger, envy, jealousy , and 
revenge. 

Anger is a sudden loss of self-command or 
discomposure of the mind, find dislike of an in- 
dividual in consequence of his having been the 
cause of some unexpected disagreeable event. 
Jn proportion as the event has been longer ex- 
pected, and the painful appichension of it has 
been suffered to enter into the train of ideas, the 
sentiment approaches more nearly to the na- 
ture of perfect hatred, anger being only inci- 
pient hatred. It has always 'something sudden, 
and obviously irrational in it, in consequence 
of the total want of self-command with which it 
is attended. In children, or persons of a very* 
weak ch.a19.cter, it is sometimes directed against 
inanimate objects. 

Revenge is continued anger, or the violent 
desire of doing mischief to a person, because he 
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has occasioned to us painful sentiments which 
powerfully occupy the memory. 

JEnvy is the hatred of an individual, because 
he possesses some real or supposed good which 
we cannot obtain, but* the value of which we 
have, by frequent reflection, fixed very strongly 
in the train of our ideas; so that it involuntarily, 
as it were, haunts the mind or perceptive power. 

Jealousy is envy by anticipation. It is the 
hatred of one person, from the painful apprehen- 
sion that he will obtain a preference over us in 
the favour of another. * 

JVJost of the other malevolent affections and 
passions receive the general name of hatred; 
they are all produced by suffering the recollec- 
tion of past, the fueling of present, or the appre- 
hension of future^evil, or supposed evil, strongly 
to fix themselves in the train of ideas, so as to 
divest for the time the mind of a portion of its 
self-command, anti to engross it with the desire 
of doing misGhief. They have this in common, 
that as the benevolent affections are of a plea- 
sing_and ha ppy nature, and excite a wish to pro- 
duce a similarnhppin£ss in their objects; so the 
malevolent affections/ are all painful, and are 
accompanied w r ith a more or less vehement de- 
sire to destroy, or at least to„ produce misery in 
their objects. 

The malevolent passions of anger and revenge 
often avow themselves and* their purposes to the 
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world ; because a man under their influence fre- 
quently persuades himself that he is acting in a 
reasonable manner, and is only moved by a just 
disapprobation of improper treatment offered to 
himself, or to those in whose welfare his bene- 
volent affections lead him to take a lively inte- 
rest. On the contrary, the passions of envy and 
jealousy conceal themselves from the world, be- 
cause they imply a sense, of inferiority in the 
person who entertains them. 

The malevolent passions, and more especially 
those of anger and revenge, are important instru- 
ments in the hands of divine Providence towards 
conducting the economy of human affairs. 
They render individuals extremely formidable 
to each other. A man under their influence 
becomes a very terrible and< dangerous . being. 
When animated by their impulse, liis blood flows 
mere vehemently, and his bodily strength is 
augmented, and Lecontes less easily exhausted. 
These passions arc at times capable of totally 
withdrawing the mind from every other object 
of pursuit; and when the individual influenced 
by them possesses sufficient self-command to 
enable him to suppress th N e external appearances 
which they usually exhibit, it is in his power, 
by sacrificing his envn safety, to destroy tire ex- 
istence of almost any one human being, however 
powerfully protected he may be. Accordingly, 
history alibi Js repeated examples of cases, in 
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which mighty princes, in the midst of irresist- 
ible armies, have fallen a sacrifice to the ven- 
geance of an obscure individual. Hence it 
happens that, in the infancy of society, the 
dread of exciting these 'terrible passions gives 
rise to the first rudiments of ci\ilization and of 
equitable conduct. Savages, v. ho are accus- 
tomed to give way to the full indulgence of 
these passions, and wbp know well their dange- 
rous consequences, are taught, for the sake of 
v 'voiding the hazard of unnecessarily exciting 
diem, to treat each other with a degree of cere- 
monious and formal respect unknown among 
civilized nations, where the dominion of law is 
acknowledged, and men are accustomed to sub- 
mit their passions tp its controul. These pas- 
sions are even at aH times productive of advan- 
tage, from the protection which they afford to 
die personal respectability of individuals, and 
from their consequent tendency to polish the 
manners of men. Our ancestors made use of 
them* with this view, and allowed every indivi- 
av enge, an injury offered to his personal 
respectability, providing! he did so openly, and 
with as much hazard to^h is own hfe as to that of 
his antagonist; thereby to demonstrate his own 
fortitude, and the value —in which he held the 
public estimation. It was no doubt a barbaious, 
though it proved a very effectual resource for 
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polishing the manners of the higher orders of 
society in Europe. 

But although, by the arrangements which 
^Nature has adopted, these passions are made 
Subservient to the production of good, it be- 
comes a different question, how far they do not 
degrade the character of the individual who in- 
dulges in them, and how far it is a moral duty 
to resist their power over^the mind? 

As anger is always accompanied with agita- 
tion and confusion of mind, and consequently 
with imbecility or want of proper self-command, 
it is * evidently inconsistent with that Steadfast 
exercise of reason which, is necessai-y to the cor- 
rect use of the human faculties. It ought, 
therefore, to be avoided ancL suppressed. A man. 
under its influence has not r thc power of direc- 
ting his attention freely and deliberately to dif- 
ferent objects and considerations; he is, there- 
fore, incapable of discriminating correctly truth 
from falsehood, or what is equitable and rational 
from what is absurd. It is true, the world is 
disposed to excuse the absurdities of angry _ or 
of what are called passionate men. Xhis indui ■- 
gence is not altogether improper; for anger h 
usually short lived, and the shortest follies are 
undoubtedly the But it ought to he re- 

membered, that they still are follies, and that 
they who are subject to this passion, arc liable 
to an .intellectual disease which, while it lasts. 
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renders them weak and irrational, and reduces 
„i.heir character to the rank of that of the inferior 
animals, being equally destitute of the power of 
recollection and sound judgment. 

The passion of revenges is still more to be 
avoided by a man who would act rationally 
than the passion of anger. It is nevertheless 
apt to be indulged in by persons who possess too 
much self-command, to allow themselves to be 
frequently hurried &way by anger upon trifling 
or ordinary occasions. The ^reason is this ; such 
persons not permitting themselves to be offend- 
ed, unless upon occasions which greatly interest 
them, are apt, on that account, to abandon 
themselves much more completely to resent- 
ment, and to persuade themselves that they only 
xequire what is rational and just in demanding, 
that he who has committed an injury shall be 
made to suffer at least as much pain as he has 
inflicted. But the'* full possession which this 
passion, when once introduced, takes of the mc- 
mors, in consequence of the repeated recollec- 
tion^of its object, seldom fails to banish every 
-ffftional cHjasider^tion, &nd to induce the mind 
to exaggerate greatly the evil suffered, the reta- 
liation that is due, and the propriety gf exacting 
t-that retaliation. 

It is an exercise of good"sSTTSe or of wisdom to 
approve of rational and excellent ^conduct; and 
it is qlso a proper exercise ®f the understanding 
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to be dissatisfied with those actions which have 
a tendency to derange the order of society, and 
to injure individuals in it. A man of sense, 
therefore, cannot avoid regarding pernicious and 
irrational conduct wil^a disapprobation or dis- 
like ^ and he must account it a part of his duty 
to remedy the bad effects of such conduct, and 
to prevent a repetition of it, either by improving 
the character of the party who committed the 
mischief, or by adopting such measures as may 
deprive him of the power or the inclination to 
do farther harm. It is, therefore, rational both 
to dislike a bad man, and to endeavour to pre- 
vent, by whatever measures may be necessary, 
his committing future mischief. This dislike, 
however, is totally different from the passion of 
revenge. As we do not callpthe approbation of 
Intellectual worth a benevolent affection ; so 
neither, when correctly exerted, ought we to call 
the disapprobation and dislike of irrational con- 
duct towards ourselves or others a malevolent 
affection or passion. In the case of injuries, sus- 
tained by ourselves, however, they are extrerpely 
apt to occupy the memory, anvi t here oy to con- 
veri that which, when, moderately, exerted, 
would *-amqunt only to just disapprobation, into a 
vehement and unreasonable passion of revenge. 
Hence arises the ‘\innculty of attaining to that 
degi'ee of selfi-command, or candour and mode- 
ration of spirit, which may enable an injured 
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person to consider what his own moral interest, 
and that of society at large, require. 

The rational and only unexceptionable prin- 
ciple which can be acted upon, with regard to 
injuries offered to us, seems to be this : A vir- 
tuous man ought to recollect, that the only 
business or duty required of him in this world, 
is to acquire for himself an accomplished in- 
tellectual character, and to perform a part in 
the business of society, with a view to assist 
others to do the same. It these great objects 
are in no respect impeded, or if he is in no de- 
gree disqualified for the performance of them 
by the injury he has sustained, it ouglil un- 
doubtedly to be disregarded ; for this xeason, 
that, by seeking retaliation, he would infallibly 
commit a certain^* degi ee of mischief, without 
gaining any valuable object' wlveicby it might 
be compensated. He would also incur the ha- 
zard of disturbing the peace of society, and, 
what is worse, of kindling in his own mind, 
and perhaps ultimately in that of another, an 
irrational passion of revenge ; w Inch in itself is 
«tlw ay s'"Tr^nit5rai ’'‘calamity, and all the bad con- 
sequences of which cannot possibly foresee. 
On the contrary, if the result of an^injury thus 
unresentcd would be to disqualify the suffering 
party for the fulfilineuT^olSrrry important duty, 
he ought undoubtedly to act *in a different 
manner. This may occur* either when his pro- 
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perty is injured in such a form as might af- 
ford a pernicious example of successful vio^ 
lence, or in such a degree as might deprive hint 
of the means of fulfilling the duties arid en- 
gagements connected )vith his station in so- 
ciety : Or, it may occur in the case of such an 
injury offered to his personal respectability, as 
if not resented would disqualify him for ever 
after from possessing any degree of tisefulness 
in the world. In both of these cases, although 
the passion of revenge, considered as h habit of 
thought leading captive the understanding, 
ought never to be indulged ; yet retaliation of 
evil is not only justifiable, but necessary. 

In the case of injuries offered to property, the 
laws of society usually afford a sufficient remedy i 
and no other ought to be sought. In the case 
of certain personal injuries, however, in conse- 
quence of the ancient barbarous laws of Eu- 
rope, a custom has been established, by which* 
if men in particular stations in society were to 
have recourse to that sort of redress which,, le- 
gal authority now affords, they would be ren- 
dered for ever afterwards uttetly 7 n capable 01^ 
fulfilling the most important duties of .life. If 
a military officer should suffer falsehood to be 
publicly ascribed ^rim, or the slightest vio- 
lence to be offered To his person, without so- 
lemnly defying and encountering his antago- 
nist in single combat with mortal weapons, he 
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would, by our customs, instantly be disquali- 
fied. from serving his country in the station to 
which he had been educated ; and his family, 
if he have one, might be reduced along with 
him to poverty and shame. ~ In such a case, 
the most virtuous and rational man has evi- 
dently no choice left with regard to the conduct 
which he is to adopt •, and the self-command, 
which it is his duty to cultivate, will usually 
render him extremely formidable, and afford him 
the best chance of safety. The guilty party is 
the one who originally commits an action 
which necessarily produces such dreadful con- 
sequences, and not he who is involuntarily 
compelled to protect, at every hazard, the place 
which he occupies »in society, and his whole 
prospects of future Usefulness in its service. If 
nations wish to extinguish this barbarous prac- 
tice, they ought not to enact laws, absurdly me- 
nacing, with equal punishment, the injured in- 
dividual, who reluctantly protects his own per- 
sonal 1 respectability, and him who wantonly 
bring? that respectability joto hazard. The law 
regard" to duelling, ^vhich would reduce it 
to reason, »and thereby * nearly extinguish the 
practice, ought to be this : The party “Who was 
-hi voluntarily brought intg. ^pcji^ circumstances, 
that, -without avowedly assaulting the life of his 
antagonist, he could not preserve fiis place or 
his personal estimation among men, ought to 
Voi.. I Q 
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be held innocent, whatever the consequences 
may have been. He, on the contrary, who un- , 
justly gave the original offence, ought to be ac- 
counted guilty. If he have fallen, it is a mis- 
fortune for which nobody but himself is re- 
sponsible ; but if he have destroyed the life of 
his antagonist, he ought undoubtedly to be ac- 
counted guilty of murder. 

The passion of envy always demonstrates that 
the mind entertaining it is far from worth or 
excellence. Theywho judge rationally con- 
cerning the relative importance of different 
objects of pursuit, know that nothing is truly 
and ultimately valuable excepting a virtuous, 
that is, an enlightened and resolute mind : But 
it can be no injury to one man, that another 
has acquired a very great degree of wisdom and 
fortitude'; on the contrary, it is of the utmost 
advantage, as it may facilitate the progress of 
others in improvement. For let it be supposed 
that two men, possessed of equal talents and in- 
formation, commence at the same time two dif- 
ferent courses of study ; let it be ^ supp osed that 
they are both at present, good chemisTs and good^ 
mechanics ; let the one proceed industriously 
for a year ‘longer in the first of these studies, 
and let the other^puoceed for the same periods, 
in the other ; let them meet again at the end 
of the year/ and communicate to each other 
the detail of their Experiments, and the history 
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of their discoveries and projects — they will be 
.able to do so in the space of a few days, or at 
most of a few weeks. At the end of a few 
weeks, then, or even of a few days from the 
conclusion of the year, aach of them will pos- 
sess as much knowledge as if he had studied 
during two whole years, and spent the one of 
them in the study of chemistry and the other 
in the study of mechanics. It is thus that for 
another man to acquire wisdom is one of the 
greatest blessings that can otcur to me ; and it 
is thus that, in proportion as knowledge is gene- 
rally diffused, its progress to perfection becomes 
more speedy ; and the multitude of labourers 
will probably at last render it rapid beyond our 
present conception.. For a man of an enlight- 
ened mind, then, to envy another man’s pro- 
gress in • knowledge, and to be dissatisfied and 
unhappy on account of it, is a thing w hich one 
would suppose cannot possibly occur. Xo think 
of envying the vigour and activity with which 
anothpr man diffuses wisdom around him, and 
protects the interests of reason and of justice in 
t^fe world, would be still more absurd. It wotdd 
be equivalent to a complaint, that our best in- 
terests are promoted, our labours rendered easy, 
•and that our most import ?ht it pu rsuit has been 
successful. 

It is true, that they who value other objects 
besides wisdom and its exertions may very rea*. 

a 2 
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dily become subject to the wretched, and pain- 
ful sentiment of envy. As the tongues of men, 
cannot be occupied with the praises of more 
than a small number of individuals at a time, 
he who pursues fame ts a valuable object, and 
cannot attain it, may readily be disposed to en- 
vy a more successful candidate. He who va- 
lues riches will naturally envy the rich 5 be- 
cause one man’s riches dp not necessarily con- 
fer riches upon another/ He who values 
strength or beauty* or has fixed his wishes upon 
the acquisition of fine horses, a splendid dwell- 
ing, a beautiful w r ife, or any such external ob- 
ject, will no doubt be mortified if he is disap- 
pointed or excelled in any of these. But so far 
as a man loses his sclf-compiand on account of 
such objects, he is a stranger to wisdom ; he has 
not discovered what is truly excellent and wor- 
thy of being pursued - and is yet a mere child, 
chasing butterflies and toys and tiifles, and be- 
coming peevish, because his playfellows have 
had better fortune than himself. 

When two persons are in p ursuit o f any object 
which both cannot possess completely, the obe 
will often be fearful or jealous lest* the other 
obtain it;- Jealousy, therefore, is a kind of 
envy upon foresight .: .b e who is now jealous will* 
hereafter be enviolis j and hence the expres- 
sions are sometimes confounded. In every 
point of view, however, jealousy is one, of the 
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forms of folly. It always implies that a man 
• values something else than the improvement of 
his rational nature ; that he has forgotten the 
purpose of his existence ; that he came not into 
the world to enjoy pleasure, or to obtain pos- 
session of external objects, but to become en- 
lightened and upright in his character, master 
of himself and of his thoughts, atLached only to 
the pursuit of excellence, and capable of culti- 
vating it by acting 4 according to the dictates of 
an unembarrassed judgment* 

It appears, then, that in propoition as a man 
becomes truly wise, and learns to appreciate 
objects justly, and in proportion as he acquires 
the command of his own mind, he will become 
superior to the malevolent passions. Even the 
severity with which he regards the guilty wall 
be softened, w'hen he comes to perceive accu- 
rately their frame and their frailty. Every bad 
action implies either an error in judgment, in- 
ducing a man to pursue what is not truly va- 
luable, or a weakness of nature and want of 

that self-command which enables us to resist 

* 

temptation. A wise man w r ill therefore regard 
the unworthy with much regret : Their folly 
and their weakness will in his eyes render them 
objects of compassion. _ He^w^Jl therefore la- 
bour' for their amendment; and will consider a 
real misfortune as occurring in the universe, 
vthen.a mind, that might* have aspirgd with 
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success to the acquisition of wisdom, lavishes its 
energies vainly away upon the pursuits of am- 
bition or of avarice, or loses and buries them in 
sensuality and vanity. When forced by his 
duly to society to resist, or to contrive the de~ 
struction of those whose conduct is extensively 
and deeply pernicious, he will proceed with re- 
gret, but with caution and firmness, without 
anger or malice. 


CHAP. XII. 

OF THE PASSION’ OF. AVARICE . 


r P" HE necessity of providing for our subsistence, 
the dread oi failure in this important pursuit, and 
the pleasure which the exertion of activity al- 
ways produces, give rise to the_ de sire o jLhoqr d- 
ing, usually denominated the passioji of avaric!*-. 
In the progress of society, money becomes the re~ 
presentati'v e of what is called 'wealth ; that is to 
say, of the me gus o £-subsistence and of accom- 
modation. Money, therefore, is usually tlie-ob- 
ject of this passion. 

Considering the c matter in general, nothing 
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can appear more absurd than that superfluity 
jaf wealth which, without intending to apply 
it to any use, a covetous man is so eager to 
obtain. But such is the tendency of the mind 
of man to become fond* of any object which 
has long occupied its attention, that it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the blind vehemence 
with which the love of money is capable of 
laying hold of the human heart. Indeed, the 
history of all ages assures us, that the entire do- 
minion which avarice assumes over the mind, 
renders it more completely subversive than 
any other passion, of all regard for intellectual 
worth, or for any thing that has a tendency to 
promote the welfare of mankind. Sparta, Athens, 
and Rome, fell before it, when it had taught thq 
citizens to prefer themselves to their country, 
and to regard private riches as preferable to in- 
tegrity and public spirit. Individuals have re- 
sisted this passion ; but no people has yet been 
found whom it has been unable, at the long- 
run, s to overthrow. For a time they may have 
made a vigorous stand against it; but, under cer- 
tain circumstances, it has alw ays proved success- 
ful. 

When a poor man sets about amassiiig vfrealth, 
he necessarily becomes capticgus in his actions. 
Henjnust consider well the nature of every un~ 
(lertaking in which he is about to* engage, and 
count, the cost ; and survey ■with accuracy every 



possibility of failure. He must rise up early in 
the morning, and acquire habits of industry, of 
self-command, and of abstinence from every 
costly pleasure. He must not only do so, but 
he must acquire the refutation of having done 
so, by avoiding the society of the idle and the 
gay, and even perhaps of the ambitious and 
tiie learned, that he may frequent more zea- 
lously the company of those who, being enga- 
ged in similar pursuits with himself, can give the 
best information of pecuniary advantages to be 
obtained, or dangers to be avoided. H^must ful- 
fil with punctuality every engagement made by 
him, that men may have confidence in the af- 
fluence of his circumstances ; for, above all 
things, he must avoid the appearance of pover- 
ty. A successful general, a skilful physician, a 
learned lawyer, a celebrated poet, or a profound 
philosopher, may be accounted careless of their 
private af'airs, without injury to the respect 
which mankind entertain for them; but nothing 
can be more fatal than such a suspicion to a man 
engaged in commerce, that is to say, in the pur- 
suit of riches. 

By this train of conduct, a man wjll gradu- 
ally h.arn # to keep the object of his pursuit con- 
tinually in view. As he whose- only wish is the 
acquisition of ^Tt~efilightened mind, will often 
reflect on the nature of that perfection at whictv 
he aims, and upon the means of attaining it ; as 
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lie who seeks military glory will occupy himself 
in devising modes of attack and defence ; as the 
poet must labour to enrich his fancy, and the 
physician to extend his knowledge of nature ; 
so a man, who makes the pursuit of wealth the; 
business of his life, will meditate continually on 
the means of attaining it, and the lucrative ad- 
vantages to be derived from every new occur- 
rence. He will examine the productions of every 
art, with no other* view but to discover if they 
can be rendered the means of gain. He will 
discern no beauty or excellence in the works of 
nature, unless so far as they can be rendered 
profitable. "When the wind blows, he u ill think 
of the hazard of the sea, and the propriety of in- 
surance. He will see nothing in the rising sun 
but a cheap candle to light him to his labours. 
When he travels, he wall consider every new 
scene as beautiful or barren according to the 
opportunity which’it affords of making lucrative 
bargains ; and when he remains at home, he will 
measure time by the periods of receiving money, 
or of giving it away. The expectation of the for- 
mer will make the hours seem too slow, and the 
dread off the latter will give them the appearance 
of rapidity. . Thus the passion of avaric^, or the 
love of money, can scarcely fail j . g radually to oc- 
cu.py his mind. He w*iil think of nothing else by 
day, he w T ill dream of nothing else by night, but 
money ; and his dmaginafion, or his jneipory. 
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will present to him no images but those of pioflt 
and loss. Love is disappointed or gratified, and 
there it ends. Ambitious men may sometimes 
reach the summit of their wishes ; and, even in 
the midst of their career the pride of spirit and 
vehemence of character which they usually 
possess, will at times lead them to disregard 
their principal object. But avarice is a steady 
passion. It has no intervals, and can never be 
fully gratified. All other pdksions have tempo- 
rary periods of relaxation and calmness. This 
calm is the period at which avarice interposes, 
and presents prospects of profit. These are weigh- 
ed,- and reasoned upon ; and, when men yield to 
them, they think they are acting, not from a 
worthless and narrow sentiment, but upon prin- 
ciples of deliberate reason and superior wisdom. 
Thus the covetous man often possesses a portion 
of that self-approbation which ought to belong to 
virtue ; and hence the love of money is better 
fitted than any other passion, to tame the fiercest 
spirits, and to subdue the most determined inte- 
grity. The barbarous nations that overwhelmed 
the Roman empire were softened by means of 
it. Among them every man was entitled to 
avengc < 'his'Own quarrels, or those of his family ; 
and the magistrate- hgd no right to prevent his 
doing so : But that vehement spirit of revenge, 
which the laws could not openly oppose, they un- 
dermined by the aid u of Avarice. They allowed 
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every criminal to purchase with money a par- 
. don from the injured party. This mode of ex- 
piation soon operated so powerfully, that men 
leftrned to regard the slaughter of their nearest 
relations as sufficiently compensated by a pecu- 
niary penalty. For the desire of amassing mo- 
ney is not one of the follies of y~outh ^ it capti- 
vates old age by the circumspection and appear- 
ance of rationality b,y which it leads us to act. 
Hence it seems to increase in proportion as other 
appetites and wishes pass rfway, and to gather 
strength from the failure of every tie that might 
be expected to bind us to life. It even leads men 
absurdly to attempt to perpetuate the enjoyment 
of their possessions, and to contrive and impose 
legal restraints to gender them inalienable from 
their name and family : And thus this careful 
and persevering passion scarcely leaves us in the 
grave itself. 

A man engrossed by avarice will look with 
reverence upon the men who have already ob- 
tained those riches which- he so eagerly pursues. 
He will teach his children to respect them, and 
will regard them as the greatest of mankind. 
Xhe bliad pursuit of money, however, is so ab- 
iurd in itself, that in early life the htiman mind 
usually revolts against it. •Whi^a^youth remains, 
thorefore, the children of a man who is greedily 
attached to wealth will probably find in them- 
selves the love of pleasure more powerful than 
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the love of money. As for the principles of en- 
lightened and liberal wisdom, they will never . 
hear of them ; pleasure will therefore be their 
great object of pursuit, and riches will only«t>e 
valued on account of*, the pleasures they can 
command. As age advances, however, and the 
relish for other enjoyments passes away, their 
early education will have its effect. - They were 
taught to regard the possession of wealth as their 
supreme good, and as the chief source of distinc- 
tion in society. The«y have found that it afforded 
the means of obtaining every ordinary and vulgar 
pleasure ; and they at last learn to love it for its 
own sake, and to labour tp attain it as the only 
rational object of pursujt. Thus wisdom is ba- 
nished, and the world comes by degrees to be 
filled w r ith young men who are loyers of volup- 
tuousness, and with old men who are lovers of 
money. 

Let us imagine, for an instant, that a people, 
should exist, among whom the love of wealth, or 
the passion of avarice, should be very generally 
diffused, and consider the consequences to th,eir 
character. Wisdom, integrity, and public spi- 
rit, if attended with poverty, would be looked 
upon with contempt. Intellectual accomplish- 
ments would 9uly« be. valued in proportion to 
the sum of money that could be procured.by 
means of them. The improvement of our ra- 
tional nature, and thfe wisdom which teaches us 
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to regard wealth, and pleasure, and personal ag- 
grandisement, as unimportant, when placed in 
competition with the interests of reason and the 
welfare of mankind, would be regarded as ro- 
mantic folly. Money wquld be sought by every 
means. Women who are poor would sell their 
chastity to men who are rich. If the . people 
were free, the poor man would sell his liberty 
to the rich, and the rich would barter it with 
each other for gain* The man with the longest 
purse would be the legislator of the state. The 
blood of nations would be bought and sold. All 
ranks would vote, would fight, would swear 
falsely, would make a noise or be silent, for mo- 
ney, or at the command of the highest bidder. 
If a parent should, in such a country, venture to 
tell his child that he ought to account the attain- 
ment of an upright and enlightened mind the 
only valuable or respectable object of pursuit, 
his admonitions w6uld be fruitless. No sooner 
does the child enter the world, than he receives 
a very different lesson. He finds that poverty 
is disgraceful, and that riches are honourable ; 
that wisdom consists in the successful pursuit of 
them ; ^nd that the possession of them procures 
respect and influence, and every external ad- 
vantage that ever talents or integrity pretended 
to command. It is truly a m^tal calamity to 
be born among such a people ; *for as man is 
greatly the creature of education, it is equiva- 
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lent to being born with the certainty of beco- 
ming irrational and worthless. If it be true of 
an individual, that it were better he had never 
existed than that he should become sensual and 
covetous, and remain € a stranger to truth and 
wisdom ; it may surely well be said of a people 
composed of such men, that it were far better 
they were swept off from the face of that crea- 
tion, on which their numbers only render them 
more Conspicuous as a blot and a dishonour. 

This subject will ggain occur when I come to 
consider the character and pursuits of men when 
united into communities or nations. In the 
mean time, it must be observed, that notwith- 
standing the remarks now made, it is far from 
being easy to fix the precise degree of eslima- 
ation which wealth, or the pursuit of it, ought to 
hold in the mind of a virtuous man. 

A certain portion of wealth is absolutely ne- 
cessary to subsistence > and however absurd the 
blind and eager passion for more of it than is ne- 
cessary may be, yet, like every other human pur^ 
suit, it becomes the means of calling forth our ta-*. 
lents, of teaching us knowledge, and of improving, 
to a certain degree, the understanding ,of every 
man employed in it. In consequence of avarice, 
as an incitement to activity, the invention is ex- 
erted, perse veiance and vigilance are acquired, 
every art is brought to perfection, the secrets of 
nature are unfolded, the powers of man are in- 
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creased, and the winds and the waves become 
subservient to his will. Hence arises the supe- 
riority possessed by the skilful Europeans over 
the indolent and ignorant original inhabitants of 
Africa and America. Hence also arises the su- 
perior usefulness of a British merchant, employed 
in supplying the wants of distant nations, over a 
Spanish gentleman or Hidalgo, who spends his 
time in loitering about the decayed castle of his 
ancestors, and idly* meditating upon their dig 
Jlity and his own illustrious rank. 

By the industry and skill which are acquired 
in the pursuit of riches, the productions of the 
earth are multiplied, the human race becomes 
numerous, and new arts are invented. The ef- 
forts of numbers united are irresistible. By the 
skilful division of labour, under the direction of 
men who have no other employment but that of 
acquiring knowledge, and regulating the efforts 
of others, the former abundance is increased 
without end, a greater portion of intelligence is 
made to exist, and effects are produced, of which 
the same people, while yet a poor and a petty 
tribe of wandering barbarians, could have form- 
ed no conception. We know how many ex- 
cellent books have been written, which* would 
never have been thought of, ^even by their own 
authors, had not the desire of acquiring money 
stimulated their exertions. Every day new and 
ingenious inventions are produced to the world. 
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v/Iiich have cost much time and labour, bat 
v/hich originated merely in the love of gain. 

The arts which men invent to facilitate the 
acquisition of wealth, are so intricate in their na- 
ture, that no man can practise them all at once, 
or prepare, by his own labour, the various com- 
modities for which he has occasion. By the 
pursuit of riches, therefore, artists are made sub- 
servient to each other, and all ai'e made to de- 
pend upon all. Thus men loarn their own im- 
portance in society, as well as the importance of 
other men. The animosities subsisting between 
barbarous families and tribes are gradually done 
away, and the human race are taught to regard 

each other as brethren. The extension of com- 

♦ 

merce introduces distant nations to the acqaint- 
ance of each other ; and thus puts an end to the 
prejudices which formerly arose from a diJTer- 
ence of customs, of governments, and of religion. 
A. foreigner is no longer regarded as an enemy, 
but as a person from a connection with whom 
important advantages may be derived. Exten- 
sive ideas of justice and humanity are thus in- 
troduced. Those barbarous notions c*f patriotism 
are exploded, which anciently taught -the citi- 
zens of *e very state to regard murder and treach- 
ery and robbery as just and honourable, when 
committed for ?he aggrandisement of their coun- 
try. The illiberal spirit is done away which led 
us to regard the destruction of every prosperous 
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people as necessary to our own welfare. It is 
found that the w r ealth of a neighbouring state 
only renders it a better market for our merchan- 
dise ; and that, in the general case, few calami- 
ties can befal it which will not speedily be felt 
by ourselves. Thus the pursuit of riches dissi- 
pates the inveteracy of hostile nations, and pro- 
duces enlightened principles of equity. And 
thus, while statesmen, ^disregarding good faith 
and honesty, are continually forming plans to 
aggrandize themselves at the ospencc of all their 
neighbours, an extensive merchant is willing to 
act upon fair and liberal principles, takes no un- 
due advantage, fulfils every engagement with 
the utmost scrupulousness, and delights in en- 
riching all with whom he becomes connected. 

In the earliest part, indeed, of the career of 
nations towards riches, the pursuit of them is apt 
to produce much jealousy and injustice among 
individuals engaged in the same employment. 
The history of every commercial country affords 
instanpes of bankers, merchants and every kind 
of tradesmen, attempting to ruin each other 
through mistaken notions of rivalship. They 
seem to have imagined that there exists only a 
Certain limited portion of weallh in the world ; 
and that if their neighbour got a^l^rge share of 
it, a .smaller one must necessarily remain for 
them. But farther investigation discovers the 
fallacy of this reasoning, aftd shews that^natu- 
Vol! I. R 
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rally and originally there is little or no wealth 
in- the world ; that all riches are the product of 
industry ; and that, in proportion as industry 
is exerted, riches will be made to increase. In- 
stead of being an injury, then, the industry of 
our neighbour is an advaittage to us, because it 
creates wealth which otherwise would never 
have existed : And we know that it is easier to 
become rich in the vicinity of the rich than of 
the poor ; for the same reason, that a man who 
would acquire a great fortune does not retire to 
an uncultivated or obscure corner of the coun- 
try, but hastens to place himself in the midst of 
a populous and Wealthy city, where something 
is to be got. The skilful pursuit of wealth, 
therefore, tends to the extinction of jealousy 
among private persons, and leads every man to 
support his neighbour, and to wish that he may 
prosper. 

One circumstance attending the progress of 
the arts, to which the pursuit and increase of 
riches has given rise, adds much to the advanta- 
ges now mentioned : This is the stability which 
they give to society, and the security which they 
afford of the permanence of civilization in the 
world, -In ancient times this was not the case. 
Rich nation^ gradually losing their martial ha- 
bits, were always ready to fall ' a prey to their 
poor and barbarous, but more brave and hardy 
neighbours. On the contrary, it is now the rich 
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nations that encroach upon the poor ones. In 
t he progress of mechanical skill, the art of war 
has been improved, into an expensive and intri- 
cate system. The engines of attack and defence 
are of such a nature, that none but a wealthy 
people, abounding in commerce and in artists, 
can possibly procure them in their full extent. 
Such an invasion of barbarians as that whicii. 
overturned the Roman empire would not now 
be formidable. A million of Tartars, each armed 


with his bow, his lance, and his sword, would 
quickly perish before the strong fortresses of the 
squth of ’Europe. Before a civilized and rich 
nation can now be conquered, the invaders must 
themselves have attained to a very considerable 
degree of civilization and of riches. In their 
new territories, they would naturally pursue that 
career of arts upon which they had already en- 
tered. Although, therefore, the progress of man- 
kind towards knowledge, arts, and wealth, might 
be delayed by wars and conquest, it would not 
now, as at the fall of the Roman empire, be al- 
together put an end to, till a new progress could 
be commenced ; but after an interruption of a 
few years^ it would proceed as formerly. 

Whoever, therefore, by a course of tair indus- 


try, increases his own riches, and^onsequently 
the riches of the world, or whoever has devised 


the means by which agriculture arid commerce 
may be increased, is entitled to regard Jiimself 
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as having performed very valuable services to 
the universe. He has rendered his own mind, in. 
no small degree, persevering, skilful, vigilant, 
and active. By rendering the means of subsist- 
ence and accommodation more abundant, his 
conduct has had a tendency to improve the 
human race as intelligent beings. By his means 
they are enabled to increase their own num- 
bers, and to turn their attention from meaner 

9 

cares to the improvement of their rational 
nature. By the increase of wealth, books, like 
other commodities, are rendered more cheap 
and abundant. Knowledge becomes easier to be 
purchased than formerly. kike other luxuries, 
it is widely diffused by an enlarged commerce ; 
but. unlike to other luxuries, it elevates our na- 
ture towards excellence, and almost expiates the 
crimes which the love of gain has induced man- 
kind to commit. 

Seeing, then, that the pursuit of riches has a 
tendency to produce so much mischief and un- 
worthiness in the world, and seeing, at the same 
time, that it has a tendency to produce so much 
good, by calling forth the exertion of an im- 
mense quantity of invention and ability, what 
part 6ught a wise man to act with regard to it ? 
It is easier in speculation to give a good answer* 
to this question, than it is to act upon it with 
strict propriety. 

The. path of dut^, or that which reason here 
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points out, is this : So far as subsistence is con- 
cerned, a wise man will pursue riches, because 
to that extent they are necessary to his existence, 
and consequently to his intellectual improve- 
ment. He will even go farther than this : For 
if he is not employed in promoting directly the 
progress of wisdom, he v ill labour to accomplish 
this indirectly, by endeavouring to promote the 
wealth of his country ^ and of mankind, which 
may have the effect* of diffusing arts and intel- 
ligence more extensively over the face of this 
globe. But he will not suffer himself to be- 
come so stupid, or liis undo standing to fall so 
completely asleep, as to pursue wealth for its 
own sake, and for the mere purpose of hoarding 
it up, and contemplating it with delight ; that 
r> to say, he will not suffer the passion of avarice 
to enter his mind. There is much difficulty in 
this, however. The human mind becomes so im- 
perceptibly fond of *the objects that occupy its 
thoughts, that the utmost attention is scarcely 
sufficient to prevent this passion from stealing 
into the mind. T'o avoid this, the highest vigi- 
lance is necessary. It must often be recollected 
that riche* of themselves are of no value; that 
though the pursuit of them may be necessary to 
arouse the activity of ignorant men, yet that the 
possession of them to an individual is of little 
importance indeed. They can evert seldom be 
rendered the means of doing direct good,. that is 
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to say, of producing excellence. For although 
Providence improves men in an oblique man % 
ner, by leading them to pursue wealth, yet to 
bestow it at once upon them has usually a com 
trary effect. Although a very rich m^n, then, 
can do some harm in the world, he can seldom 
do much good. If he bestow his riches upon an 
individual, he injures that individual, by de« 
priving him of at least one inducement to the 
exertion of his talents. The best use of great 
wealth, therefore, often consists in scattering it 
prudently among many persons, so as to produce 
as little mischief 1 as possible ; that is to say, so as 
not to render the acquisition of more of it un- 
necessary to them. But while man remains in 
this world, it is to be feared that the nece stty 
of pursumg a certain degree of wealth will al T 
ways render the passion of avarice a dangeious 
rock in his way towards a very high degree of 
intellectual excellence. The only seciirity against 
that passion will be found to consist in the clear 
discernment of what is truly valuable, and wor- 
thy of being sought after by a rational being. 
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The pleasures we enjoy and the evils we en- 
dure in life, by fixing themselves in the me- 
mory, produce an habitual desire of obtaining 
the one and of avoiding the other. This desire 
obtains the appellation of self-love. It is not a 
particular and distinct passion, but rather a ge- 
neral term, expressing the result or effect 
upon the human mind, of occupying itself 
in frequent meditation upon the pleasures it 
has enjoyed, and ®f indulging in wishes for 
their repetition. Even the benevolent affec- 
tions are in this respect selfish, that they are 
indvflged on account of the pleasure they pro- 
duce. They all arise 'out of our feelings as 
individuals, and terminate in an attention to 
these feelings. Hence it is that self-love,. which 
may be said to include all the passions, has for 
its objects the preservation of oui$elves as indi- 
viduals, the increase of our individual pleasures, 
and the diminution of the pains we endure. 
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This passion, when suffered to prevail and 
act without controul, is not less blind than any 
other passion, and is apt to lead men very far 
from the conduct which an enlightened under- 
standing would appro ve^ It leads men to prefer 
their present fancies and tempoiary gratifica- 
tions to the lasting felicity which would arise 
from the improvement of their nature; and thus 
il defeats its own purposes. It has a great tenden- 
cy to place mankind ii\ a st^Le of opposition to 
each other. Hence a combination of selfish 
men is easily broken. Such a combination is 
indeed very powerful, so long as its members 
are brought into no personal hazard ; but as 
soon as this takes place, it becomes easy to di- 
vide them, and consequently to oveicome the 
whole ; for as each acts only for himself, the 
general welfare can be nothing to him when his 
sLa>'e of it is hist This is one of the reasons w hy 
selfish men so often govern the w r orld in peace- 
able time-. ; but in periods of political trouble 
they are frightened otf the stage. They call 
themselves modeiate men. Under this pretence 
of model ation, which is mere cowardice or sel- 
fishness, they leave the field to more ardent spi- 
rits, and are disposed of at pleasure by every 
successive party. 

In the hand* of Nature, however, this passion 
produces many good effects. Without it the hu- 
man race could not have long subsisted ; it in- 
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duces us to labour with incessant care for our 
own safety and subsistence ; and thus it excites 
us to that constant activity, which ultimately 
produces our intellectual improvement. Amidst 
all the miseries of life, thi*> passion usually proves 
sufficient to enable men and women to abstain 
from those means of self-destruction which are 
at every moment within their reach. It even 
tends, at times, to correct its own extravagancies. 
Our love of praise* tor example, could not be 
gratified, were we avowedly, on all occasions, 
to prefer ourselves to others : that the passion 
may be giatitied, therefore, it must sometimes 
give way ; and thus self-love may assume the 
form of self-denial. 

The passion of self-love points out our duty, 
and often leads us unconsciously to its fulfilment. 
In this world, it is not ahvays in our power to 
do much for others ; whereas it is alw ays in our 
power to labour fdr our own preservation and 
improvement as individuals. It is therefore 
our duty to labour for ourselves in the first 
instance ; and this duty the passion of self- 
love leads us to perform. It is the business of 
i wise ivym to subdue the passion so far as it 
may have a tendency to mislead hijn, and to 
• fulfil the duty because it is a fluty ; that is, be- 
cause it is necessary to his own intellectual im- 
provement A*. th's improvement, or the pro- 
duction of accomplished ntinds in the universe. 
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is the final object which renders self-preserva- 
tion valuable, he will not prefer the means to the 
end, or the preservation of his life to the recti- 
tude of his character, or the intellectual amelio- 
ration of mankind ; for this would be to prefer 
mere existence to excellence, and a single, and 
not very worthy mind, to a multitude of minds. 

Upon this principle we can determine the 
celebrated question, How far self-preservation 
is universally a duty, and -self-destruction on 
any occasion justifiable ? It is to be observed, 
that a man is as truly the destroyer of his own 
life, when he places himself in a situation in 
which others will cei-tainly, or in all probabili- 
ty, take it away, as when he does it \\ ith his own 
hands. The rule of duty, in such cases, seems 
to be this : if the loss of a man’s life is necessary 
to the fulfilment of his duty ; that is, to the 
preservation, or to the moral welfare of a large 
portion of mankind, it beco'mes his duty to ha- 
zard or sacrifice it. When no such purpose can 
be accomplished, life ought to be carefully pre- 
served as the means of his personal improve- 
ment. The story of the death of Samson, in 
the Jewish history, affords an instance of suicide 
committed for a patriotic and justifiable purpose. 
But the physical calamities of life afford no justi- 
fication of it. * The saying of Epictetus upon this 
subject is therefore morally erroneous : “ If your 
“ house, smoke, walk'Out of it j” meaning there- 
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by, that it is lawful to relinquish life as soon as 
„ it becomes in any degree disagreeable. On the 
contrary, man is made to encounter sufferings 
in this world, that his nature may be improved 
by enduring them. Ht who, instead of strug- 
gling against hardships, seeks in the grave a re- 
fuge from their violence, resembles a school- 
boy, who runs away from his task, and thereby 
loses the opportunity of receiving that educa- 
tion which might render hjs character valuable. 


CHAP. XIV. 

OF AMBITION, EMULATION, PRIDE, Si-c. and the 
LOVE OF PRAISE. 


Thus far I have only taken notice of those pas- 
sions which arise from the pleasure excited by 
the exertion of activity ; but I also remarked, 
that the human mind takes delight in thfe con- 
templation of excellence, or of perfection of in- 
tellect ; and that it regards with urffcasiness every 
appearance of defectiveness, or degradation of 
rauid. The pleasure derived from the pontem- 
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plation of real or supposed excellence , and the 
uneasiness produced by the reverse of this qua- 
lity, are lodged in the memory, and sometimes 
give rise to habitual affections, or a passionate 
fondness for the one *and averseness to the 
other. I now proceed to consider some of 
these affections or passions. Among them may 
be numbered ambition, emulation, pride, and 
the love of piaise. 

• 1st. Ambition is the lov^ of power. The 
word power, in its -original meaning, denotes 
certain operations of the mind. When a 
man makes a voluntary effort to direct, in 
a particular way, either his senses, or the train 
of his ide'ffei," or his limbs ; and when these obey 
his will, their obedience is said to arise from the 
power which his mind possesses over them. 
Power, then, implies two things j an effort of 
mind, and an effect following that effort. I 
wish, or will, that my hand*should be lifted to 
uncover my head before a person to whom I 
wish to exhibit marks of respect, and my hand 
is lifted up accordingly^ I know not how it 
happens, that a wish or effort of will should in 
this w ay be followed by an external movement ; 
for we know not what is the substance or essence 
of which either the mind or the body consists. 
The fact, however, is certain ; for we are con- 
scious of it, that the one of these does instantly 
.follow t he other, and ‘is conjoined with it in our 
constitution when it is in a sound state. In like 
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manner, when I observe another man lifting his 
.hand to give or to return a salutation, I con- 
clude that he does so in consequence of an ef- 
fort or wish of his mind. His mind is indeed 
invisible, and its efforts can only be inferred 
from external appearances ; but from the simi- 
larity of actions, I conclude that there exists a 
similarity of causes of efforts. In both cases, we 
understand a man’s power to signify the external 
effects that can ba produced by an exertion of 
his mind or will. When great effects are pro- 
duced, we infer the existence of great mind, or 
of great skill and energy ; and trifling effects are 
regarded as arising from a feeble mind. Great 
effects are therefore regarded with approbation 
or pleasure ; and trifling effects with aversion and 
contempt. "When the effects are produced by 
our own exertions, the pleasure is greater on ac- 
count of our interest in the event, and on account 
of our entire certainty of an actual exertion of 
mind. From the repetition of this self-approving 
pleasure, a fondness for the enjoyment of it gra- 
dually arises; that is, a love of power, or a de- 
sire of producing great effects by an exertion of 
our will. 

No sooner does this love of powe t or- ambi- 
tion take full possession of thp memory, and be- 
come a habit and a settled affection, than it de- 
generates, and urges men to gratify it by pro- 
ducing, or acquiring the ’means of producing, 
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great events and changes in the world, without 
considering whether the production of these e- 
vents is a proof of superiority of mind or not. 
The arrangements of society, in many cases, fa- 
vour this growth of ambition as a blind passion. 
Some men are placed by birth in situations 
which enable them to move and agitate nations 
at their pleasure. This gives them a semblance 
of the possession of great energy of mind. The 
vulgar, trusting to appearances, give them cre- 
dit for the possession, of this energy, and regard 
them with admiration ; they themselves are de- 
ceived by flattery, and by the opinion of the 
multitude, into a notion of their own superiority ; 
hence they often become altogether intoxicated 
by ambition ; they become boundless in their 
lust of dominion, and set no other limit to their 
enterprises than the subjugation of all around 
them. So powerfully does this passion engross 
the human mind, that history affords many ex- 
amples of aged men, the ministers of princes 
who, upon losing the power and favour they 
possessed, have absolutely died of a broken 
heart. 

Yet in the hands of Nature the passion of am- 
bition, eve,n as a passion, does certainly produce 
some good effects. It leads men to make great 
efforts of skill -and ingenuity. It often produces 
a contempt of trifles, an elevation of mind, and 
an intrepidity of chaiacter, w hich cannot Jbe re- 
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garded without approbation. A young man, 
who is animated by it, proceeds in his education 
with gre'at vigour and alacrity. In manhood it 
produces industry, enterprise, courage, and abi- 
lity; and it always leads its possessors to act a 
conspicuous part in the world. 

Ambition is so frequently allied to success in 
life, or at least to imposing talents and' splendid 
accomplishments, that it has become an extremes 
ly popular passion. . t Mankind admire those who 
are actuated by it, forgiven their crimes, and 
wish that the same passion may appear in their 
own children. Poets and historians record and 
celebrate the actions of ambitious men. . We 
learn to rejoice at their success, and to sympa- 
thise with their feelings in every reverse of for- 
tune. This arises chiefly, no doubt* from the 
admiration of power or appaicnt energy; but it 
also aiises in some degree from an admn ation of 
the accomplishment's often possessed by the am- 
bitious. In every age, however, mankind have 
suffered sufficiently by their admiration of am- 

c 

bitious men, and of power and eminence .of 
station. They have seen their blood flow in 
torrents, .their habitations laid in ruins, and the 
whole fruits of their industry consumed, to gra- 
tify the pride of men whose ambition they had 
soothed and fostered, by bowing down before it, 
and accounting it honourable. 

The passion of ambition* in itself is altogether 
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irrational. The perfection of the voluntary- 
power of the mind, or to possess complete com % 
mand over our organs and ideas, is undoubtedly 
of boundless importance ; but the desire which 
sometimes arises out of«*it, to possess the means 
of turning the world upside down, or to compel 
men to act, not in obedience to their own under- 
standings, but to our will, is unquestionably ab- 
surd. This kind of power is by no means to be 

/ 

regarded as indicating intellectual excellence, 
for it has sometimes been enjoyed by the most 
feeble and contemptible of mortals. It may 
sometimes be the duty of a virtuous man to 
enter into that strife in which the ambitious 
are engaged ; but it will be to baffle their efforts, 
and to protect mankind against their lage; for 
it can never be his duty to seek power for its 
o‘wn-*sake as a valuable object of pursuit. 

Ambition, then, like all the other passions, is 
useful in the hand of Providence for rousing the 
human mind to activity; but in itself it ought 
to be regarded as an irrational sentiment which 
it. is our duty to subdue, seeing it often leads us 
away from the pursuit of the great object for 
which alone we exist in the world. 

2 d. "Wben we observe other persons acting in 
a manner that demonstrates them to be possessed 
of skill and resolution, we approve or take plea- 
sure in the contemplation of their conduct, and 
desire tp resemble thfem. This produces imita- 
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ticna. When there is reason to believe that we 
„may equal or excel those whom we admire, our 
desire to resemble or excel them is apt to grow 
into the passion of emulation. So far as the per- 

ceptive faculty of the ^understanding is con- 
cerned, the inferior animals appear to possess 
minds similar to our own. Accordingly, they 
discern* intelligence in other beings, and imitate 
and emulate their exertions. Thus the horse 
strives in the lace, and the monkey attempts to 
perform actions resembling those of man. 

The objects which, emu 'atmn leads us to pur- 
sue are as various as the fancies of men, concern- 
ing what is valuable or uncommon, or what will 
most fully display superiority of character. 

Great Julius, on "tlie mountains bred, 

A flock, perhaps, or lieid had led ; 

He who the world subdued, had been 
jBut the best wrestler on the green. 

Superiority being the general object of emula- 
tion, it is sought by individuals by such means 
as are within their reach. Wrestlers, boxers, 
drunkards, and gluttons, have all aspired to dis- 
tinction Uy the display of their qualifications in 
these points. In the workshop of a tradesman, 
*a lover of superiority, or a man inspired by 
emulation, will strive to excel in hfs profession. 
Place him among the learned, and he will pursue 
high literary accomplishments j among coramer- 
Vol! I. S 
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cial men. Ins diameter would assume the form 
either of enterprise or avarice ; and if his situa-_ 
tion enabled him to inteifere in public affairs, tie 
would be ambitious. This, therefore, is both a 
distinct passion m itself* and a stimulant to otliei 
passions. In weak minds it is apt to assume the 
form of jealousy or envy. 

The benetits which are produced by this pas- 
sion, acting as an inciternent to exeition, are suf- 
ficiently obvious. Tike eVery other passion, 
however, it is blind m itself, and has a tendency 
to mislead the mind from its pi ope r pursuit. It 
fixes our attention, not upon what is wise and 
excellent, but upon what men are pleased to re- 
gard as such; and it leads us to keep m view, 
11.01 peifeclion, but what oilier men have hither- 
to attained, which must be imperfection aL best. 
Our duty, therefore, is to lay aside the passion, 

and on all occahons to pursue what is w ise and 

« 

right, without regard to what others may have 
thought or done. 

3b. The satisfaction which results fro pi the 
perception of worth or excellence existing in 
ourselves, is so great, that it is apt to be unduly 
indulged. For the sake of enjoying* this plea- 
sure, sorrfe men are often disposed to take a re- 
view of their own characters, with the hope of 
discovering qualities to admire. The partiality 
with vhich the survey is made usually renders 
it successful; and if recourse is repeatedly had 
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to this mode of indulgence, the admiration or 
applause of ourselves, is apt to become a power- 
ful passion, \\ hich renders a man’s understanding 
totally blind to his own imperfections, or even 
perhaps to the conLemprtble nature of the qua- 
lities upon winch he values himself. 

Pride is an unsocial and unpopular passion, 
because it leads a man to wrap himself up in a 
fancied superiority of .character, and to despise 
or neglect the app.*obation of mankind. It is 
attended, however, \\ itli this ?id\ antage, that it is 
not costly passion, as it can be gratified with- 
out ostentation. In the feelings with which it is 
attended, it resembles in every respect what is 
called a good conscience, or rational self-appro- 
bation ; with this difference, that being an ob- 
stinate and deep-rooted sentiment, it is not liable 
to be disturbed by doubts about its own pro- 
priety. 

Nature renders this passion useful, in conse- 
quence of the support w hich it allords to indivi- 
duals, under hardships and diillcullies ; and fiom 
the incitement which it introduces into the mind 
to avoid acting on any occasion dishonouiably, 
or m a niJimer that may seem unwoithy of the 
high rank which it has assigned to itself among 
Intelligent things. On the o^ker hand, nothing 
can be more fatal than such a passion to pro- 
gressive improvement of character. It extin- 
guishes that discernment of our own imperfec- 

S a 
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tions, in consequence of which alone they can 
be remedied; and by representing supreme ex- 
cellence, as already attained, it puts an end to 
the pursuit of it. 

4<th. The love of praise arises from weakness. 
We would wish to be good and excellent beings, 
but we gannot trust to our own judgment whether 
we are so or not. We are eager therefore to ob- 
tain the applause of others to fortify our own 
self-approbation. It is so pleasing to be pleased 
with ourselves, thav. we are apt to give the most 
implicit faith to those who tell us of our* good 
qualities; and thus to enjoy self-approbation up- 
on trust, without consulting our own understand- 
ings. Wdien this pleasuie is fiequently indulged 
in, it is apt to produce a very powerful passion, 
yvhich possesses influence at times over all hu- 
man beings. 

Without some degree of self-approbation, life 
is perhaps absolutely intolerable. None, how- 
ever, but persons possessed of very powerful 
minds indeed, can rest altogether satisfied with 
their own approbation of themselves, unless their 
opinion is supported and aided by the corre- 
sponding opinion of some other person. Hence 
there is no one so obscure <-r so vile as not to 
hope for the approbation of somebody ; and 
there is no human being so elevated by fortune 
as not to be' deeply wounded by the contempt . 
or obloquy of mankind. The love of praise 
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gives force and energy to many other passions, 
and often produces ambition, emulation, and a- 
varice, where they would not otherwise have 
existed. We often love power and superiority, 
chiefly because they secure to us the admiration 
and applause of mankind. Avarice itself would 
seldom* acquire much influence over the human 
mind, were not men dazzled by riches, and did 
they not procure for their possessors celebrity 
anti respect. The dnts of Nature are easily sup- 
plied, and more than they require is chiefly co» 
veted as the means of distinction, though, by de- 
grees, the hoarding appetite no doubt increases, 
and produces the love of money for its own sake. 

With most men, the fear of contempt, and the 
desire of being distinguished and applauded by 
their associates, is capable, at times, of surmount- 
ing every other passion. The love of ease, of 
pleasure, and even of existence itself, are daily 
sacrificed to it. Fame or honour has been ac- 
counted a sufficient reward for all the labours 
that man can undertake, and for all the haid- 
ships that he can possibly endure. Life seems 
a trifling sacrifice when thrown away to purchase 
renown. * Nothing can be more unreal thap this 
imaginary reward, yet nothing can *be more 
^powerful than the hope of it. * On the field of 
battle, and on the scaffold, it enables men to 
act with the appearance at \east of indifference. 
During life, it animates the efforts of mechanics. 
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poets, philosophers, warriors, and statesmen ; and 
in the last moments of existence it gives us an. 
interest in futurity. When Caesar found himself 
perishing by a successful conspiiacy, he covered 
his face with his robe, *that in the act of dying 
he might betray no unseemly disorder. The 
celebrated Lucretia surrendered her chastity to 
avoid infamy, and then destroyed her life, be- 
cause the loss of chastity was infamous. 

In very weak and frivolous minds, the love 
of praise assumes the form of the whimsical pas- 
sion of vanity. This last passion consists of the 
desire of deriving praise from trifling appear- 
ances or circumstances, without regard to reali- 
ties. As the hero and the statesman, on the 
great theatre of life, perform the solemn and 
tragic part of the passion for fame ; so the cox- 
comb, or the frivolous votaries of fashion, under 
.the fantastic figure of vanity, represent it in 
comedy and farce for the amusement of the 
world. 

The desire of praise, because it puts us in the 
power of those wflth whom w r e associate, is rather 
a popular passion ; and a wish to please is there- 
fore always a strong recommendation towards 
the favout 1 of those whose approbation we covet. 
Hence in populav governments, men who are' 
perhaps careless of popularity, excepting as the 
tool of inserest, often pretend a great fondness 
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for it, because it flatters the ambition or pride of 
Jthc people, and thus secures their favour 


* The following passage is^to be found in the conclusion 
of an American publication, entitled. Incidents of the In- 
surrection in the Western Parts of Penns) lvann, in tlie Year 

1794 13 y Hugh H. I3rakeni idge. Philadelphia : Printed 
and sold by John NPCdullocb , No. 1 . Noith Thud Stieet, 

17 95 : — 

c * I have now finished the detail which I had in view. That 
flC my information may not have been coi rect in all cases ; 
that my memoiy may have led me into error ; that my 

tc imagination may have coloured facts, is possible but that 

cc I have deviated from the strict ness of ti uth, knowingly, is 
4t what I will not admit 5 That I have been under the pair- 
* c ful necessity of giving touches which may affect the feel- 
ings of some persons, is evident ; but it has been with all 
44 the delicacy in my power, consistent with doing jus- 
€C tiec to myself. If I have done them injustice, they have 
44 the same remedy with me in their power ; an appeal to the 
public. This is the great and respectable tribunal at which 
1 stand : Tor though I have not been arraigned at the bar 
** of a court of justice ; yet from the first moment of obloquy 
44 against me, I have considered myself an arrested man, and 
put upon my country. From that day the morning sun 
44 shone to me less bright ; tHe light of night has been more 
44 obscure ; the human countenance presented nothing but 
€C suspicion ; the voice of man hurt me ; I almost hated. 
* 4 life itself- Tor who can say that I have pursued riches ? 
Who can say I have been a devotee of pleasure? Who 
can sav I do not love fame ? What fcbcu have I, if I 
“ lose the hope of estimation ?*’ Sec. The last words of 
this quotation are censuiable in a ntoral point of view, as they 
amount jo a public avowal that vanity, or the loVe*of praise. 
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Xhe love of praise is an useful or a pernicious, 
passion, according to the state of society in whicl\ 
men are placed. Among the virtuous and the 
wise, it affords to the unexperienced an induce- 
ment to that course of vlife which leads- most di- 
rectly to excellence. In a corrupted age, how- 
ever, when riches and power, and frivolous ac- 
complishments, are the objects of admiration, the 
ingenuous heart of a young man may be per- 
verted to avarice, to ambition, and to vanity, 
even while he is meeting the approbation of 
those whom he has learned to respect. Thus 
the vices of the parent may infect and corrupt 
the rising spirit of his child ; and the love of 
praise, instead of proving an incentive to the ac- 
quisition of every good qualification, may be- 


is the great motive of the author’s conduct, and they imply 
that there can be no better motive. Yet he appears to be 
an intelligent man, and to possess more than common talents. 
He acted a very difficult part in the events of which he writes. 
His whole conduct appears to have been dexterous; and*altho% 
in the circumstances of the case, it could scarcely fail to be 
misrepresented at the time, yet he seems to have proved, that 
he all along acted in a manner that every friend to* his country 
must approve of. The language above quoted, therefore, it 
to be accounted for by the tendency which a republican go-~ 
vernment produces in eminent men to court popular appro- 
bation, by pretending to viiue it above all things ; a circum- 
stance which may very readily lead them actually to over 
Talue it. 4 
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come a vile seducer, inspiring crimes and folly, 

and every unworthy passion. 

jTamd is not excellence j and therefore a \s ise 
man will account it unworthy of his pursuit. 
Xf the possession of popularity be at any time 
necessary to the successful accomplishment of 
his purposes, he will court it as he would do 
the possession of money ; not because it is of 
any value in itself, but because it is often a 
convenient tool, *,o be made use of in at- 
tempting to obtain something more valuable. 
It has been justly said, that fools pursue fame 
as a real good ; whereas wise men either ne- 
glect it altogether, or pursue it as the means 
of doing good. It is worthy of remark, that as 
vanity only appears in weak minds, so it has 
a powerful tendency to render them still weak- 
er. By fixing the thoughts upon frivolous ob- 
jects, and occupying them continually with false 
ideas of our own importance, it is apt at last to- 
tally to derange the understanding : instances of 
which I have repeatedly seen, and I believe they 
are far from being unfrequent. It is also to be 
observed, that the love of fame often ends irx 
producing infamy, by the crimes which, in the 
form of avarice, ambition, or even vanity, it 
leads men to commit. So hazardous to the per- 
fection of our nature is <jvery p£\ssion, and even 
every pursuit, but the direct pursuit of intellec- 
tual improvement- 
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* 

OF CURIOSITY- 


To acquire knowledge is pleasing, because it 
is an exertion of activity or voluntary power * 
it is also pleasing, because it produces an in- 
crease of ideas, or enlargement of intellect, 
winch is attended with self-approbation. These 
pleasures give rise to the desire of acquiiing 
farther knowledge, which is usually called r//- 
riosity , and which sometimes becomes a stiong 
passion. 

This passion produces good effects, because it 
urges men to pursue science in the face of dif- 
ficulties, which the mere approbation of intel- 
lectual improvement would never have enabled 
them to encounter, and far less to surmount. 

It is dangerous, however, inasmuch as it 
sometimes embarrasses the mind, by fixing it 
down to the endless pursuit of some minute 
branch of knowledge, to the exclusion of others 
of more importance. It even sometimes as-> 
sumes the silly form of an impertinent fond- 
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ness to become acquainted with other peoples 
„ affairs. 

It is our duty to pursue knowledge as the 
means of acquiring acuteness and vigour of 
mind ; but we ought not to forget the great ob- 
ject of our laboui', or lose sigbt of it, by sufier- 
'ing a weak attachment to any peculiar accom- 
plishment or narrow pursuit to engross our at- 
tention, and arrest our progress m general im- 
provement. 


CHAP. XVI. 

» 

OF THE PASSION FOR REFORMING THE WORLil 


T h^e pleasure which we derive from self-appro- 
bation, and from the t contemplation of lecti- 
tude of conduct in others, together with the 
uneasiness with which we regard irrational and 
disgraceful actions, give rise to a desirt? of not 
only doing what is right ourselves, but of pre- 
venting mischief or irrational jenduct \\ herc- 
ever it comes in our way, and,* as far as our 
power extends, of suppressing whatevegr evils or 
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improprieties of management we observe in the 
world. In certain circumstances, when flatter- 
ed by the hope of success, but at the same time 
irritated by considerable resistance, this desire 
of setting the world to ‘rights sometimes takes 
strong possession of the mind, and kindles into 
a furious passion. 

I do not know that this passion for reforming 
mankind, or for propagating that which appears 
good for the human race, o*jvst and right to soci- 
ety at large, h^s obtained a special name in lan- 
guage, like avarice, ambition, or vanity. There is 
no doubt, however, that such a passion is liable to 
occur in the human mind. At times it remains 
dormant for ages; but when kindled into action, 
it seldom fails to alter the whole face of society. 
In the regions of Asia, tinder the Arabian pro- 
phet, it assumed the form of a 7.eal for religious 
truth, or a passion to destroy every form of 
idolatry, and to bring mankind to the worship , 
of one God. Supported by the energy which 
this passion inspired, and the contagious frepzy 
which, it communicated, the Mahometan faith was 
conveyed from the Arabic Gulf to the banks of 
the Ganges and the Senegal, and to the remotest 
desarts of Tartary. At one time it seemed to em- 
brace all Europe, invading Germany from the 
east, and advancing from the south through Spain 
into the centre of France, where its career was 
with difficulty arrested by Charles Martel, after a 
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sanguinary conflict of many days. The same 
passion has in Europe, at different periods, assu- 
med thfe form of a zeal for freedom and of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. It gave rise to those ter- 
rible crusades, which exhausted Europe of its 
population, for the purpose of rescuing the city 
'of Jerusalem, and the sepulchre of Jesus Christ, 
from the possession of the followers of JVTahomet- 
_A.t the time when the barbarous laws of Europe 
required all accused persons, and even women, 
to appear in person, or by their champions, to 
defend their rights by single combat, high-spi- 
rited individuals, animated by this passion, tra- 
versed the world to redress grievances, and of- 
fer themselves on all occasions as the cham- 
pions of the injured and the weak. Thereaf- 
ter, when the Christian faith and clergy had 
become extremely corrupted, the same passion 
was very generally excited. In the sixteenth 
century, the progrfess of literature enabled man- 
kind to discern the vices of their priesthood, 
-which formed one of the principal orders of 
every European community. This class of 
men had been rendered voluptuous by riches, 
and indolent by long possession of power ; and 
the ignorance into which they had fallen, with 
the superstitions they encouraged, were at last 
beheld with contempt a^id indignation by a po- 
pulace that were acquiring riches and know- 
ledge. Princes and people, in many countries. 
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shared the same sentiment. Some reforms were 
attempted ; but the clergy having resisted such, 
changes as the temper of mankind then* render- 
ed necessary, a zeal for their destruction was __ 
kindled, which vapidly diffused itself .till it em- 
braced the extremities of the Christian world. 
IVIen were, however, divided in their senti- 
ments ; and many princes dreaded that the love 
of change might not stop short w ith the extir- 
pation of one great order of the state. Destruc- 
tive wars therefore cook place, embitLered by 
religious zeal ; in which one half of mankind 
struggled with the utmost ferocity to extermi- 
nate the other. Xhis sanguinary rage, which 
divided not only states but private families, gra- 
dually subsided. Nations once more made war 
from views of policy, and religious quarrels 
were forgotten. 

In our own times, after an interval of two 
centuries, the same passion^ with a different 
object in view, once more kindled a iiame 
among the nations ; all the consequences of 
which are not yet evolved. On this last oc- 
casion, that is, at the time of the French revo- 
lution, it assumed the form of a fervent xeal for 
the political amelioration of the state of man- 
kind. The passioij, however, was the same 
that had formerly induced the European stages 
to engage in bloody wars for the support or 
the overthrow of their religious establishments. 
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Jn both cases, the followers of the new sect 
were filled with enthusiastic notions of their own 
powers ’and their own worth, with visionary 
schemes of impracticable improvement, with 
complete impatience of*opposition, and w'ith an 
eager -zeal for making proselytes. On the last oc- 
casion in particular, the contagion of this passioh 
rapidly flew, by sympathy, from city to city ; and 
in a less or greater degree it extended to the ut- 
most limits of .Europe. One notion, which cor- 
rectly explains the nature and origin of the pas- 
sion, at that time chiefly filled the minds of 
men. This consisted of a misapplication of the 
pimciple, that no limit is fixed by Nature to the 
miptovcment of the human mind. .Every le- 
liccling and upright man knows this principle 
to be true w ith regard to himself ; and under 
die administration of Divine Providence, hu- 
man society is evidently advancing in a ca- 
lcer of amelioralioh •, but it by no means fol- 
lows, that this great work can be divested, by 
■human elibrts, of its gradual and progressive 
character, and the human mind instantaneously 
exalted to the possession of supreme excellence : 
It does* not follow, that, Ly a mere act of the 
will, a set of individuals can render Jtheffiselves 
superior to all their own pas&ions and ordinary 
weaknesses ; or that, by force # *of argument, 
they can prevail with all mankind at once to 
do the same, and suddenly to rise to the utmost 
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heights of intellectual worth. At the period ah. 
Juded to, however, the philosophical doctrine of 
the perfectibility of the human mind having for 
some time been contemplated with pleasure, 
men forgot that it wasi essentially of a gradual , 
and progressive nature, and became impatient 
to see it realized. They soon began to flatter 
themselves, that, by the removal of a few ob- 
stacles, their wishes might be gratified ; and 
they at last fancied they could accomplish, in a 
few years or months, a work which Providence 
has reserved in its own hands, and ordained to 
be the business of ages. Men of letters, who 
had frequently indulged in such speculations ; 
benevolent persons, who wished well to the 
happiness of mankind, and who judged of otheis 
from the rectitude of their own intentions ; men 
of ardent imaginations, who believed every 
thing practicable to their unbounded zeal ; to- 
gether with the young and inexperienced, who 
were unacquainted with the imperfections of 
the human character — all imagined that tb** 
period was arrived, when mankind, become ra- 
tional and just, were no longer to engage in 
sanguinary wars of ambition ; when good sense 
alone x \va& to rule the world ; and when the 
public business of society, reduced to the nar- 
row limits of administering justice, and con- 
structing higli roads and harbours, might be 
conducted with little trouble, and without the 
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istablishment of kings and nobles, and different 
anks and orders of men, or the display of mi- 
itary foroe for the preservation of public tran- 
juillity. -The approbation of the common peo- 
ple gave to these ideas an, appearance of practi- 
cality ; and thus a sort of general delirium 
j?as fostered, and men were led to believe that 
he greatest changes, not only in the order of 
.ociety, but in the human character itself, 
night be accomplished 'with facility and safety. 

These facts, which are historically true, not 
inly illustrate the nature of the particular 
lassion now under consideration, but demon- 
trate thee orrectncss of the account 1 have iii— 


herto given of all the other human passions. 
Such is the nature of the mind of man, that 
svery pleasure we* enjoy, and among others 
:he pleasure of doing what we think right, and 
if opposing and destroying what we think irra- 
tional and unworthy,' is apt, when at once che- 
rished by hope and irritated by opposition, to 
5J1 the whole memory, and thereby to rise at 
Last into a furious passion, which leads captive 
the whole powers of the mind, and urges for- 
ward to its own gratification with irresistible 
impetuosity, and with little hesitation qhocrf* the 
means which it adopts. 


This passion, like every other, js productive 
of much good, and is used ‘in the administration 


of this world as a balance to our other pgissiohsi. 


Vol’. I. 


T 
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Avarice, ambition, and other selfish affections, 
tend to exalt the power of individuals in the 
world to so great a degree, that the mere per- 
ception and approbation of what is right, would 
not be sufficient to induce mankind to resist^ 
with sufficient energy, their undue influence, or, 
*to rectify the disorders they occasion. Thh;' 
weakness of character in man pix>ves the cause 
of its own cure. From indolence and selfish- 
ness, each man, for a tiihe, minds only himself, 
and is careless of t^ie injuries suffered by others, 
till disorders accumulate to an alarming extent, 
and the moral order of the world is totally de- 
ranged. Thinking men, then, begin to reflect 
upon this state of things ; and the more they re- 
flect, the greater is their uneasiness, till at last 
the love of change becomes in their minds a 
deep-rooted passion, for the gratification of 
which they are willing to encounter every 
hazard. They explain their sentiments to the 
multitude, who are the chief sufferers by every 
general abuse, whose ignorance renders them 
credulous about the facility with which dbuses 
may be remedied, and who are fearless of cala- 
mity, because they can lose nothing,, but life. 
The'^pas^ion for setting matters right is propa- 
gated by sympathy, and gathers vehemence a% 
it proceeds. , In this manner have great changes 
in religion .and policy been most frequently 
produced. Men hctve too little command over 
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their passions to be able to sacrifice their private 
prospects of pleasure, riches, or power, for the 
sake of Opposin g m oderate evils ; but when the 
evil becdities great, the disapprobation or dislike 
of it is apt gradually ti> grow into a passion. 
VThen the same weakness which rendered them 
incapable of resisting their other passions, and 
of early and rationally preventing the growth 
of evil, now disables them from setting bounds to 
their hatred of its effects, and from hesitating 
about the measures which* they adopt for its 
destruction. The ambitious, the covetous, the 
sensual, and the vindictive, are sometimes made 
to halt in their career by the sting of a disap- 
proving mind : but he who has once suffered 
his thoughts to be completely occupied by the 
elevated and generous rage to destroy what he 
accounts a degrading superstition, or a disgrace- 
ful yoke of servitude, and has felt at his heart 
the hope of giving successful aid towards render- 
ing mankind enlightened and free, can scarcely 
-^cegeive any check from within. His passion 
commenced with an exertion of the understand- 
ing. Its purposes are well meant; and the de- 
gree in which it at last fills the whole mepiory 
and thoughts, and the vehemence to “which It 
gradually rises, prevent his perceiving that any 
means are extravagant or ; rration»l*which have 
the appearance of tending to promote its success. 
The more violent its efforts, or the greater his own 

T 
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sufferings, the more unbounded does the triumph 
of his self-approbation become. The utter de-. 
struction of all opposers he regards as the exter- 
mination of evil; and in the ruin of ’his own 
affairs, and even in the sacrifice of his existence, 
he finds a crown of martyrdom. This passion, 
therefore, is the terrible instrument provided by 
Providence to rectify every great moral evil 
that may find its way into the world. 

On the other hand, it is unnecessary to state 
in the present age, that this passion for reform- 
ing mankind is highly dangerous. By depriving 
the mind of its self-command, and rendering it 
blind to every consideration of consequences, it 
leads men to dishonour, by extravagant and san- 
guinary conduct, the cause which they wished 
to promote. They begin with the intention of 
ameliorating the moral character of man; but 
this passion renders them impatient of opposition, 
and hurries them on to the extermination of 
those whom at first they proposed to enlighten 
and improve. Hence those religious and pop* 
tical parties that were formed and united for 
the express purpose of extending toleration 
and. freedom, have so frequently become, in 
. their turfi; the authors of persecution and sla- 
very. The danger is rather increased than di- J 
minished by the circumstance, that the most in- 
telligent, accomplished, and energetic minds, are 
most apt to be seized by this passion. It is even 
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apt to increase in retirement and amidst the 
pursuits of science ; because temporary solitude 
“and reflection are favourable to the strong dis- 
cernment of what exalts and degrades our 
nature. But it is evidept, that when such men 
are misled, the danger into which human society 
is brought must always be great, on account 
of the influence which they possess, or may ac- 
quire over the minds of others, and on account 
of the powerful nature of the resources which 
their ingenuity may call forth. 

In times of public contention or alarm, when 
this passion is most apt to be excited, it is the 
duty of a virtuous man to recollect often, that 
human affairs are wisely and beneficently admi- 
nistered, but that they are so contrived, that 
their amelioration* is slow and progressive, and 
that great good is never suddenly or violently 
accomplished. It is also his duty to render the 
passion we have now described unnecessary in 
his own mind, by acquiring that self-command 
which, on every occasion, may enable him to do 
Iris* duty to society, without suffering himself 
either to be so much inflamed by opposition, or 
so mu^h blinded by attachment to particular 
projects or notions, as to forget that forceps not 
reason, that the edge of the sword introduces no 
light into the human mind, and that the certain 
and immediate commission of sanguinary actions 
can seldom be balanced* by the doubtful pro- 
spect of future good. 
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OF THE accessory passions. 


These are hope and* fear, joy and grief. They 
are not properly passions in themselves, but 
rather the state of mind which accompanies 
other passions. They all consist of a certain de- 
gree of agitation or want of self-command; but 
this agitation is pleasing according to the degree 
of resolution or of energy of which the mind 
feels itself possessed at the time, and it is pain- 
ful in proportion to the feebleness or want of 
vigour that attends it. Hence they have also 
received the appellation of animating and depres- 
sing passions. 

Hope, when it exists in 4 a remarkable degree, is 
that elated andjenergetic state of mind that attends 
the prospect of future good Fear is the- depres- 
sion arid weakness that arises from the prospect of 
future evil ; Joy i? the exaltation of mind attend- 

ing upon greart. and unexpected success or good 
fortune ; — and Grief is the feebleness of mind that 
attends upon disappointment or suffering. These 
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passions demonstrate, that pleasing perceptions 
augment, and that perceptions of irresistible evil 
diminish our voluntary power. 

These! passions are much employed by Nature 
as engines for exciting the activity of the human 
character. The greater number of men are 
continually occupied by them, and find in them 
their chief happiness and misery. In some re- 
spects, however, the - are hostile to intellectual 
improvement. They ’ withdraw our attention- 
from the cultivation of excellence, and fix it 
upon the success or disappointment of our pas- 
sions, or the events of life, which we cannot 
controul. The agitation and weakness of mind 
which they produce, is in direct opposition to 
that self-command which forms so great a part 
of the perfection of our nature. Accordingly, 
the pursuit and acquisition of an enlightened 
and vigorous mind, have a tendency to produce 
the gradual extinction of that agitation, intem- 
peratencss, and confusion of mind, which forms 
.jhe essence of these passions. With a v ise man, 
the ‘great business of % life, to which ordinary 
occupations are viewed as subservient, consists 
of the pursuit of intellectual excellence; but 
such a man will not readily rise into %ny«ifitem- 
perate degree of joy on account of the progress 
in this pursuit that has been made by himself, 
or by those in whom he is peculiarly interested. 
A small degree of attention will point out enough 
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of error and weakness yet remaining to render 
his triumph -very moderate. When he reflects 

• 

upon what is yet to be done, and that a journey 
of infinite length towards perfection still lies be- 
fore him, he will find h's attainments too small 
to justify great exultation. If his joy arise, 
from any thing else than the acquisition of ex- 
cellence, it' is no better than folly. It is a proof 
that he is engrossed by the love of something 
that is not truly valuable. It is therefore a 
weakness, which farther progress in intelligence 
will instruct him to avoid. 

A man who seeks only the perfection of hi-’, 
nature will not readily be much agitated, even 
by the hop© of future good. Xo-morrow can 
bring him nothing that he may not possess to- 
day. To-morrow may bring him an opportu- 
nity of labouring in the improvement of his in- 
tellectual character; but this opportunity he en- 
joys during the present moment. The present 
time is his, therefore, and he has no reason to be 
troubled about futurity. Xhe improvement o f - 
his rational nature is ntjw in his own power; 
and it would not be wisdom, but absurdity, for 
him to be anxious about events which ,he can- 
not contrpul, and which are already arranged 
by a Being of whose skill he possesses sufficient 
proofs to inspire him^ with confidence that all 
will be well -managed. Persons who seek the 
gratification of their passions will no doubt look 
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forward with -much eagerness to the success of 
their wishes, and their hopes will be proportioned 
to the vehemence of the passion they indulge : 
But a min who makes the improvement of his 
rational faculties his only employment, ought to 
be too busy with the present to allow his fancy 
to wander idly forward in quest of pleasure. The 
works of nature are so unlimited, and present so 
much science to be acquired ; the duties of life 
are so numerous, and afford so much to be done ; 
the labour in which he is epgaged is so endless, 
and at the same time so elevated in its nature ; 
— that he has no occasion and no leisure to in- 
dulge the pleasure of expectation, whicl\ is usu- 
ally the resource of idle and vacant minds. If 
he reflect upon the past, therefore, it will be to 
derive from it maxims of wisdom ; if he look to 
the future, it will be to prepare for the duties 
in which it may engage him. He pursues not 
felicity ; he wall r/of therefore employ his ima- 
gination in framing vain dreams of joy that are 
► qever to be realised. He aims at becoming an 
excellent being ; but l^e knows that this attain- 
ment must be the result of application and cau- 
tion, and much well-directed labour ; and that, 
after all, the acquisition of it must l^e gradual, 
and never entire or complete^. But such a pur- 
suit, and such a train of <jonduct tf .are obviously 
inconsistent with violent or tumultuous emotions 
of hope and joy. 
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The depressing passions of fear and grief de- 
rive much of their power over the mind from a 
want of steady principles, or from not fqrming a 
clear and fixed estimate of the purpose f^ar which 
we were sent into this world, and of what is or 
is not worthy of being pursued by us in it. 
The value of virtue, or of intellectual worth, is 
never denied ; but few men regard the acquisi- 
tion of it as the business of their lives, and them- 
selves as throwing uselessly away their time and 
their talents when /employed about any thing 
else. While they confess its value, they account 
other objects valuable also. We wish to recon- 
cile contradictions, by pursuing at once both 
wisdom and folly, by indulging our passions, 
and acquiring self-command at the same time. 
Hence we often talk of our own prosperity, and 
of the prosperity of our native country, as con- 
nected, not with the progress of reason, but with 
the acquisition of lands and goods. It is seldom 
recollected that we and our country exist in 
vain, excepting so far as we advance in moraf 
excellence. We talk of the importance of vir- 
tue, and, at the same time, both our fathers and 
we have talked of our country’s interests in 
distant^regions, as promoted by conquests and 
treachery arid murfler ; that is to say, we allow 
that moral worth is a good thing, while, at the 
same time, we consider ourselves as deriving ad- 
vantage .from something, not only different from 
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intellectual improvement, but even altogether 
hostile to its progress, and inconsistent with its 
existenc^. 

It is nfrt wonderful that this contradictory and 
inaccurate mode of thinking should infect oiir 
conduct. We have no single object of pursuit, 
but alter our schemes, as avarice, ambition, plea- 
sure, or conscience, chance to be uppermost. 
We perform religious ceremonies from habit, or a 
superstitious reverence’ for we know not what. 
We indulge our passions, because it pleases us 
for the instant to do so, or because others do the 
same. We pursue the objects of these passions 
with anxiety, and are thrown into grief and de- 
spair by disappointment with regard to them. 
We do kind actions, because we are of a soft 
temper, or are met with in a good humour ; and 
we act harshly v» hen the contrary is the case. 
We pursue riches, because the world admires 
them ; and we think ourselves and our families 
ruined by the loss of them, because fools have 
* v said that we are so. Thus we stagger on at ran- 
dom’ without principle, through life. At the 
end of it, we know not whether we have been 
wise or* foolish, and begin to wonder what is 
to become of us hereafter. The teri^ars-df su- 
perstition lay hold of us. Some lay these asleep 
by levity, and others by f vain jjrayers and re- 
pentance : till at last, between hope and despair. 
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we find ourselves compelled to close our eyes 
and to take a leap into the dark. 

This total want of all consistency of charac 
ter, which renders the human race th^; sport o 
so many contradictory ( passions, and leads them s< 
often to bewail the vanity and the misery of thei 1 
existence, can never occur to him who discern: 
clearly what is truly worthy of pursuit, and what 
ought to be the business of a rational being. He 
knows that nothing else is worthy of occupying 
his attention, but to labour to acquire ability 
integrity, and self-command. The only danger: 
in his way are ignorance, error, and weakness. 
If he has been able, in a considerable degree, to 
surmount these, he has accomplished his busi- 
ness in life, and has met with no calamity. The 
occurrences which other mtn call unfortunate, 
are the happy seasons in which his mind is tried, 
and rendered vigorous ; and which aflord him 
an opportunity of knowing' the degree of inte- 
grity and steadfastness which he has acquired. 
They are recollected with satisfaction, as con- 
vincing memorials that he himself does 'a ctiT" 
ally possess a portion of that self-command, 
and wisdom, and excellence of nqture, of 
which he approves in speculation. Every 
hardship well endured, eveiy just, purpose, or, 
enlightened ..pursuit, ^steadily adhered to, eve- 
ry branch .of knowledge acquired, are last- 
ing mqnuments that* he is what he would wish 
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to become, a virtuous being, gradually rising 
towards perfection, and worthy of the up- 
probatioil of every discerning and excellent 
mind. Wot to have acquired great wealth, can 
be no true disappointment ; for even if it be- 
longed to him, he would not think; it a valuable 
possession. If some men have attained to more? 
power, he never regarded the pursuit of power 
as worthy of engrossing his thoughts and be- 
coming his principal employment. When, there- 
fore, the covetous, the ambitious, or the vain, 
succeed in their projects, they do not on that 
account excite his envy or regret ; for he too has 
succeeded in his scheme : and if they have ob- 
tained their reward, he has obtained his also, 
lie fulfilled vigorously ihe duties of his station ; 
not because he wished to become rich or di- 
stinguished in the world, hut that he might ac- 
quire a valuable mind, and perform a part of 
the business of soefety. If his particular plans 
have been unsuccessful by the injustice of men, 
9r by the irresistible course of Providence, that 
is no affair of his, and tio misfortune to him. It 
was not success in projects of a mercantile or 
political nature that he accounted the business 
of his life ; but to become skilful, and* active* 
and temperate, and just, by .the steady exertion 
of his talents, and the performapee of such du- 
ties as came within his reach : this he has done. 
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call him unfortunate, but it is because they com 
prebend not the sublime career of wisdom ii 
which he is engaged ; or the elevation of hi' 
character, which must render him, in thfi eyes ol 
superior natures, if any $uch look down upon the 
affairs of this world, as a man pursuing a serious 
employment amidst children who are chacing 
after follies and trifles. Those falsely called his 
equals will often be idly running in his way, 
and will justle him in his progress ; but his clear 
discernment of what is good and excellent will 
prevent them from disturbing much the peace 
of his mind ; and his knowledge of their nature 
will enable him to take little offence at their 
conduct. 

Even the loss of those whom he loved will 
be better endured by a man 1 who pursues intel- 
lectual improvement than by others, and will 
produce a less excessive degree of the depressing 
passions. He knows the condition of change 
upon which every human connection is formed, 
and is not therefore surprised when it takes 
place. He is accustomed to consider what is to 
be done and what is to be learned upon every 
occurrence, and not to stand still, and, vainly 
regret* .what cannot be opposed. He sees so 
much skill exerted in the contrivance and ma- 
nagement of tpis world, that he respects, when 
he does not entirely comprehend, the conduct 
of Providence. He krtows that it is not life that 
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is valuable, but wisdom ; that it is not death, 
but weakness and folly, that are evil. The me- 
mory of the excellent and the good is a senti- 
ment thijt is always more pleasing than painful, 
as it brings the recollect jon of what is lovely and 
perfect. He who is engaged in the pursuit of 
virtue has always lived long enough ; whereas 
they who are occupied by folly had as well ne- 
ver have lived at all. If we. have loved only the 
wise then, we have 'no just cause of regret. 
They have finished their labours well, or they 
have only changed the scene of their exertions. 
If we have loved those who deserved not our 
regard, a temptation to folly is removed from 
us ; and, in either case, an opportunity is pre- 
sented of acting with propriety, by acquiescing 
in the purposes of Providence. 

It is true, that it is not always easy thus to 
overcome the weakness of our nature, to remain 
steadfast, perseveriiag, and calm, amidst the dis- 
appointing and cruel occurrences of life ; and 
to regard the acquisition of moral worth, and 
tfite 'diffusion of it in the world, as our sole em- 
ployment, and every thing else as of no va- 
lue. But this is because perfection of mind is 

* m 

not the work of a day; and to judge and* to act 
with wisdom and firmness on all occasions, must 
be the result of many efforts, and pf long perse- 
verance. It is not complete superiority to pas- 
sion, but an approach towalds it, that is expected 
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of man. In proportion to the degree of wisdom 
and of self-command that he attains, his superi- 
ority to all agitation and weakness will be more* 
complete. And much, in this respect, may 
surely be done. Vanity, avarice, love, ambi- 
tion, and every passion, have induced men and 
women to brave death, and to encounter innu- 
merable hardships. In ancient Sparta, when the 
news of the loss of a battle arrived, they whose 
relations had fallen in the" field appeared in pu- 
blic crowned with flowers, and accompanied by 
every mark of festivity and joy ; but they whose 
relations had fled, and were safe, concealed 
themselves and put on mourning, on account 
of the dishonour done to their family and coun- 
try. But if ordinary and vulgar passions can 
confer unbounded courage or if the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus could overcome the weakness 
of nature, — there can be no reason why the de- 
sire of attaining to intellectud excellence should 
not produce similar and higher effects in an en- 
lightened mind. 
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Upon the principles already seated, every aspect 
which the human niind assumes may be explain- 
ed, and our duty known with regard to it. The 
influence of habit upon the opinions and feelings 
of men will afford an example of this. 

Habit or custom produces three remarkable 
effects. It enables u§ to perform a work of art 
with greater ease than formerly ; it alters our 
feelings vt ith regard to objects or exertions, by 
rendering that pleas'mg \\ hich was originally 
painful ; and, lastly, it influences our opinion 
, of what is right and wrong, rational and irra- 
tionafl. ’ 

1j*. Habit, so far as it enables us to accomplish, 
any well ynderstood purpose with greater facili- 
ty than formerly, is an affection of the qriemory 
or train of ideas. In consequence of frequently 
repeating an operation, eacl\ succeeding step of 
it is more strictly associated with that which 
goes before it, and spontaneously presents itself 

V OL. *1. U 
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to the mind without requiring a new effort of re- 
collection as at first. 

2 d. The repetition of an exertion, pr the fre- 
quent presence of a disagi*ecable object, is gra- 
dually productive of # ease or indifference ; be- 
cause the pleasure or uneasiness that attends 
» our perceptions or efforts is always diminished 
by being repeatedly felt. Things once disagree- 
able, such as the taste of tobacco, or the study of 
languages, often become even positively pleasing 
by habit; because ( the pain they once occasion- 
ed gradually departs, while the pleasure arising 
from activity remains, and renders them in some 
degree acceptable, and even sometimes ultimate- 
ly objects of passionate de ire. 

3d. Habit, under the name of fashion, influ- 
ences our opinion of what is morally right, by so 
diminishing the uneasiness with which we regard 
improper conduct when it is continually in our 
view, that at last w-e begin to account it a thing 
of course, and a part of the order of Nature. In 
this way the most absurd laws, religions, and prac- 
tices come to be regarded with indifference'' and 
even w r ith pleasure. 

The same effect is sometimes produced by 
assooiating bad actions in the memory with the 
persons who committed them, and the situations 
which they occupy jn society. Ordinary minds 
admire and regard with pleasure the powerful 
and tfie rich. This pleasure balances and over- 
comes the sentiment of disgust with which 
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they would otherwise regard, their impropei ac- 
tions. Hence the vices of the great are regarded 
with less detestation than the vices of men who 
occupy leaver stations in life. Thus adultery, 
though perhaps, without exception, the most per- 
nicious crime that can occur in society, is less 
severely hated or punished by modern nations 
than to steal a chicken or to rob an orchard. 
Gallantry is the vice of the rich and the power- 
ful, whereas petty thefts are committed by the 
poor. Thus, also, it is less disgraceful to plun- 
der a province, and to muider half a million of 
men, than to violate our neighbour's property 
to the value of a shilling. 

One good effect arising from tlie power of ha- 
bit is the authority which it confers upon general 
rules. A. man who has suffered fio n poverty, 
naturally tries to remedy the inconveniences of 
his situation. In doing so, he acquires habits of 
economy and industry, which do not foisakc 
him even when they cease to be necc"-sary. 1 fe 
teaches the same conduct to his children; w ho 

i » 

also leai'n to pursue it frhm habit, without much 
discernment of its propriety or wisdom. Thus 
men, on "i thousand occasions, do what they *ce 
their neighbours do, and what they themselves 
have been accustomed lo do. w ftnoi.it once think- 
ing of the 1 easonableness of their conduct. IVhmy 
an honest e an accounts falsehood *a very Lad 
thing, who w r ould be very much pua./l~d*to tell 
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why a man is bound to keep his word. In such 
cases, it is purely from habit that we respect 
the general rule, without recollecting, and often 
without comprehending the principle upon which 
it is founded. These general rules are to a great 
part of mankind instead of an enlightened mind. 
•To steal is a countea a crime ; and persons 
would startle at the idea of being guilty of it, 
who understand not the principles upon which 
the claim of exclusive property is founded. All 
men liave enough of memory to remember a 
precept, or to learn to act habitually, and as if 
mechanically, upon it ; but few men are capable, 
at all times, of discerning the reasons which 
ought to regulate their conduct, and of acting in 
consequence of them. By the force of habit, 
human society is thus made to possess a consider- 
able degi Ce of stability; and ignorant or un- 
thinking men are made to perform the same ac- 
ti'm*- lhat they would have’ performed, had they 
possessed far higher wisdom. 

The power of habit, however, almost always 
implies imbecility of rmnd. Its influence arises 
from the weakness or inactivity of the voluntary 
pq^ver of the understanding, which enables the 
merrtory and its associations to rule the mind. So 
far, at least, as the force of habit tends to obscure 
the discernment of. good and evil, or the diffe- 
rence betwixt what is rational and what is de- 
grading and unwise, it ought to be resisted. 
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The mind ought, at all times, to preserve itself 
twake and alive to the perception of truth. It 
>ught to .elevate itself above local practices and 
irejudice^, and to regard man as he is by nature, 
md as he ought to become. It ought to judge of 
ictions from their tendency to produce true ex- 
:ellence or defect, and not from the notions thafr 
men in particular ages or situations have formed 
of them. But it is difficult* for a man who is 
continually immersed 1Y1 the hurry of ordinary 
affairs, to avoid acquiring ^he ideas that pass 
current among those vvi^i whom lie associates. 
Hence he ought, at times, to retire for a short 
period from the embarrassment of society, and to 
converse with Nature. He ought to consider 
anew the general plan upon winch this world is 
conducted, the desigTi for winch it was conti ived T 
and the means by which that design is accom- 
plished. Thus his conversation, not being al* 
ways with man, bdt sometimes also with the 
skilful Contriver of the universe, he w ill be pre- 
vented from contracting narrow habits and pic- 
judices ; and while he acquires vigour and inge- 
nuity by performing a part of the ordinary bu- 
siness ofilife, his mind will be enabled to regain 
alive its discernment of the general purposes of 
*its existence, and wdiat ougl^t to be the great 
object of its pursuit. 

Even general rules ought, as far as possible, to 
be laid aside ; and w e ought to endeavour to act, 
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not from the rule, but from the reason of the 
rule. Thus it is a rule, that a prisoner of war 
ought not to break his parole, or the promise 
made by him not to run away, or not ^ to serve 
till he is exchanged. r |"his promise ought to be 
strictly obeyed ; not m rely because it is the 
practice to do so, or mfa ous to do otherwise, 
but because a contrary conduct would tend to 
injure the growing vs * r of humanity and mu- 
tual confidence, which, m modern Europe, has 
divested war of many fits evils. While a man 
thus takes care, on every occasion, to consider 
the ultimate tendency of his actions, his under- 
standing will be preserved in an acute and vi- 
gorous state, and in every part of bis existence 
he will be a rational and enlightened being. 


CHAP. XIX. 

REVIEW OF THE VALUE OF THE PASSION'S. 


T o understand correctly the moral value of 
the human passions, has always appeared to me 
a point of very considerable difficulty. Our pas- 
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sions grow up necessarily in our constitution in 
consequence of the situation in which we are 
placed. Xhey are productive of much intellec- 
tual improvement ; but they are also pioduc- 
U\ e of the worst evils tkat exist in the world. 
Hence their value is, at all times, apt to assume 
a most ambiguous aspect. In addition, there-' 
fore, to w hat has been already stated upon each 
of the passions separately, 1 shall here make some 
tematks concerning their nature and tendency. 

13 y the passions, as alread»y explained, it will 
be obser\ed, that I mean attachments and aver- 
sions, which have fixed then. selves in the me- 
mory in such a degree as to resist, or to influ- 
ence strongly, the voluntary power of the mind, 
and thereby to prevent the free and complete 
cxcicisc of the perceptive faculty or undei stand- 
ing, either m disi .nguiolimg between truth and 
falsehood, or between excellence and imperfec- 
tion in ourselves and others. 

The human character attains to intellectual nn 
piovement in two ways : Jirtt, by being indiicclly 

4 J * 

led by Nature to sucln a train of conduct as is 
productive of that improvement; and, secondly , 
by tl ie d* reel and voluntary pursuit of it in c rese- 
quence of discerning its value. It is evideft-t, that 
this last mode of attaining to.nnprovement can 
only occur in those minds which h^we previously, 
under the guidanc of Nature, attained to no 
small degree of discernment ; because originally. 
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or at his "birth, it is impossible for any man to 
have a knowledge of its importance. If the ar- 
ranging power, therefore, who contrived this 
world, intended the human mind to, attain* to 
much excellence, it wrs necessary that its struc- 
ture and situation shotild be so devised as that 
it should involuntarily, and without much foie- 
sight, attain, in the first instance, to such a degree 
of intelligence and perfection of character, as 
might enable it to perceive the value of intel- 
lectual worth, and t,he importance of pursuing it, 
in preference to all other objects. 

With this view, therefore, the mind of man ap- 
pears to have been furnished \\ ith organs of me- 
mory and of sense, and himself placed in a si- 
tuation which should give rise to appetites, affec- 
tions, and passions. When only conti lving to 
gratify these, we perform the important office 
of preserving the human race, and we produce 
what is of more value, their intellectual improve- 
ment. In providing food and cloathing, we are 
laid under the necessity of exerting much inge- 
nuity and perseverence. A renowned hunter in 
a savage tribe is far from being a mean charac- 
ter. ( He possesses much patience and courage 
and art ; qualities which in his situation may be 
regarded as produced by the hunger and cold 
which he suffers, and which compel him to 
make war upon the w ild inhabitants of the fo- 
rest. When that resource is insufficient for stlb- 
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sistence, the invention is stretched to discover 
other ways to supply the wants of Nature ; and 
we know the variety of arts to which necessity 
in this ipanner gives rise. Competitions for the 
same objects must often-occur amongst those who 
have wants to supply. These produce encroach- 
ments of men upon each other • to repel which, 
the boldest ei^bits of ability and courage are of- 
ten necessary. Hence arise angry passions, w hich, 
by pcipetuating contests, increase the activity 
and vigilance of all parties. If an individual 
have many cares, the benevolent aftections ren- 
der them still more numerous. By means of 
these affections, he has not only himself to pro- 
vide foi,but also his family. He has not only 
his own quarrels to maintain, but those of his 
fi. lends and of lus country. Besides this, he has 
other business to attend to ; he is covetous, he is 
vain, he is ambitious. It is not enough that im- 
mediate wants are’ supplied ; he must hoard up 
for futurity ; he must be distinguished, he must 
be powerful. His oesires are endless; his cares 
keep pace with them;*Jhis exertions in every di- 
rection are redoubled, and with them the ener- 
gy ani ability of his character are increased. 
His avarice leads him to study the ijseftal arts ; 

- his love of praise induces Ijim to learn the arts 
which please mankind and by ambition, he 
is taught to investigate the human character, 
and to acquire those accomplishments which 
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conduct to superiority and command. By the 
agitation resulting from so many wants and pas- 
sions, the world becomes a busy scene. Some 
cultivate the soil, some seek distinction an*d 
wealth in crouds, and reur up cities and palaces. 
Xhe ocean is covered with ships, bearing cove- 
tous and enterprizing men. Xhe passions of 
nations interfeie like those of individuals. Great 
armies are collected' ; and the highest exertions 
of human intrepidity and* art are employed to 
cover the earth with, desolation and mourning. 

Amidst all these efforts man becomes a distin- 
guished and skilful being. But thus far it may 
be said that T Mature does all for him. He follows 
the feelings which are either implanted in his 
mind, or which spring up in it in consequence of 
liis situation. Xhe plan upt n which lie acts is 
not of his own contrivance; he is conscious of 
pursuing merely the gi atilication of Ins own 
washes ; and in the meantime, “lie is indirectly led 
by the Author of this world, and of his consti- 
tution, to the acquisition of much dexterity and 
vigour of character. He tv en becomes a moral 
agent, that is, he acts upon a plan and general 
rules. He discerns the value of an improved 
undeistnnd^ng as a powerful instalment whereby 
to render Ins passions successful in their efforts. 
He restiams hik preservt inclinations when they, 
conic mto competition with the interests which 
he more .steadily and permanently values; and 
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he learns to call that conduct right and goo<l 
which he thinks tends ultimately to produce the 
most extensive felicity to himself and his coun- 
try, or tl^iose whose welfare has become dear to 
him. All this, however, is only the result of 
the mingled exertion of the selfish and benevo- 
lent affections, '■ ith a portion of jreason balancing 
them tolerably against each other. 

In this state of things the -human mind is very 
valuable on account of the degree of intelligence 
to which it at tains. The Jiuman mind, how- 
ever, is capable of makng boundless progress in 
improvement; but it is a certain, and perhaps 
the most important truth m moral science, that 
there is a certain stage of intellectual improve- 
ment, beyond winch the passions cannot carry 
the human mind ;* or, in oilier words, that to 
enable man to make boundless progress in in- 
tellectual woith, there is a period of his history 
at which he must # cast off the dominion of his 
passions, and act fiom a more permanent prin- 
ciple suited to Ins progressi\ e character. 

ir fwo causes disqualify the passions for be- 
coming a source of boundless improvement to 
the liujnan mind. hirst, from then own nature 
they gradually cease to be adequate to the task; 
and, secondly, they never fail, at a certain stage 
of the history of mankind, to lose their bene- 

y ' • 

yflcial influence; bjecausc men ber,orae weary of 
acting in obedience to them, and voluntarily cast 
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off the dominion of such of them as are most 
valuable. 

• 

1 st. Xhe permanent supremacy or dominion 
of any one passion is evidently inconsistent with 
great intellectual improvement. It absorbs the 
attention to its own objects, subdues the wall, 
and equally disqualifies the mind for the study 
of general truth and for rational conduct. Hu- 
man society even finds it necessary to attempt, 
by laws and punishments, to restrain the ar- 
dour of the passions of men, on account of their 
tendency to produce endless disorders. In pro- 
portion as the art of government improves, this 
object is accordingly accomplished : and lienee 
the establishment of a very strict police, and of 
a vigilant administration, over a civilized peo- 
ple, for repressing every disorderly sally of the 
human passions, have been represented, with 
some truth, by ingenious writers, as circum- 
stances which usually precede and lead td the 
stoppage of the progress of a nation in an ardent 
and improving career ; because these circum- 
stances tend to extinguish the passions from 
which human enterprise and activity originate. 

2d. But, independent of all such comidera- 
tions, it is an important fact in the history of 
man, that there is a stage in his progress at ' 
vdiich he voluntarily c^sts off the dominion of 
the moie energetic and ardent passions, which 
have the highest tendency to improve his intel- 
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lectual powers. This necessarily occurs in tlic 
following manner. 

All human passions have the same object in 
view, thopgh under a diversity of forms, that is 
to say, the love of pleasure. In obeying his 
passions, a man is employed in the pursuit of 
happiness, which he expects to find in their 
gratification. But in this expectation he is sure 
to be disappointed ; because it is a law of his 

constitution, that ever^ pleasure diminishes by 

» 

repeated enjoyment. 

After some experience, therefore, men infal- 
libly begin to complain that their passions are 
deceitful ; that there is more toil in the pursuit 
than joy in the possession of their objects. 
Some try various passions, others confine them- 
selves to one ; bu£ all at last confess that the 
attempt to obtain felicity by their gratification 
is fruitless. A bind of hue and cry is laised 
against this world* and the human frame and 
the destiny of man j and it is said that he was 
born to sorrow and to disappointment. His 
very existence is complained of as an evil, see- 
ing it leads him to pursue phantoms of unreal 
pleasure ; the failure to obtain which produces 
real vexation, and of which the actijal •posses- 
sion bestows no felicity. Pjetended teachers of 
moral wisdom rise up tp instruct the world. 
..nThey tell men that they have pursued felicity 
by a wrong path j that they have sought it in 
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avarice, in vanity, in ambition, and other self- 
ish passions ; whereas they ought to seek it in 
the exercise of the benevolent affections, which 
are now dignified with the name of virtue . 
But these affections are «soon found to lead to as 
much disappointment and anxiety as any of 
our other passions. They are baffled m their 
efforts by the unworthiness of their objects, by 
the crimes of men. Or by the powerful hand of 
fate. After many vain struggles to find hap- 
piness in benevolence, or in attempting to con- 
fer felicity upon mankind, and after encounter- 
ing only hostility, ingratitude, and mortifica- 
tion for their reward, the most generous and ac- 
complished individuals are at last compelled to 
declare, that virtue itself (if virtue be the only 
road to happiness, and benevolence the only 
virtue) is so far from being a real good, that at 
best it is an empty name. This renders mat- 
ters worse. It is said that this woild is a 
scene of confusion, in which virtue meets with 
no reward, and vice with no punishment ; 
and that it cannot possibly be governed by 
Supreme Intelligence. Here devout specula- 
tors in religion interfere, and take advantage of 
human * weakness. They acknowledge that 
the Ruler of all things has hitherto left this 
world very much to itself, but that hereafter he 
will make amends by punishing very dread- 
fully the wicked ; that all men are wicked in 
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come degree ; and that he is a very terrible be- 
ing, who Mill pardon no human weakness ex- 
cepting to those who mollify themselves deeply 
before him, and purchase in their favour the in- 
tercession of his priests. # This folly next passes 
current ; and thus it happens that in the old age of 
nations, as in that of individuals, after the bold- 
er and more ardent passions have been desert- 
ed, superstition obtains dominion over the mind. 
If it have any rival, ut consists merely of the 
dregs of the other* passions ; of a\ ante, not in 
the form of speculative enterprise, but of hoard- 
ing and penury ; of ambition, not demanding 
notice by daring and honourable conduct, but 
creeping upwards to power by obsequious ser- 
vility ; or of the love of pleasure, not display- 
ed in active occupations, but in a contemptible 
sensuality. 

This is not a speculative or merely imaginary 
description of the® natural progress of the hu- 
man passions; every part of it is verified by 
the actual history of mankind. 

>In the earlier periods of the history of na- 
tions, we find that men, full of aidour and of 
hope, arc led by their passions to exeit them- 
selves, and seek felicity in every direction : 
Hut when communities have long been agita-* 
ted by the ardour of public and private ambi- 
/ tion ; when the members of the state, animated 
by an ardent patriotism’ or thirst for the ag- 
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grandisement of their country, have inflicted 
every calamity upon neighbouring communi- 
ties, and have encountered the same evils in re- 
turn — the wise among them at length stand 
still, and ask, why so t much has been done 
and suffered ? They perceive, that as the bound- 
less ambition of an individual is enmity to his 
country, so the ambition of a particular state, 
and the patriotism af its citizens, must be en- 
mity to the human race. * It is easily discerned, 
that if happiness be the proper object of human 
pursuit, it can be attained to as great a degree 
in the obscurity of voluptuous indolence as in 
the hurry and toil of public or private ambi- 
tion. Thus the wisest men in a community 
never fail to be the first who retire from the ca- 
reer of activity and labour, fvhich is the only 
sure mode of attaining to excellence. The i'e- 
tirement from public business, of such men as 
Lucullus and Atticus, afforded a sure presage 
that the Roman republic had nearly terminated 
its splendid efforts. The prudence of men like 
these was gradually imitated ; a general lari- 
gour and indifference spread over the’ face of 
society ; public affairs were neglected an4 mis- 
managed ; abuses multiplied; a tranquil and 
Voluptuous life was courted as the greatest 
good ; a people, whose high-spirited ancestors 
no difficulties ,could intimidate or misfortunes 
subdue, bgcome lovers of ease, submitted to a 
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succession of military usurpers, and gradually 
sunk into ignorance and weakness. It was in 
vain that a pure religion was presented to them. 
The declining character of the age impaited 
itself to every thing, and corrupted the religion 
by which it ought to have been reformed. 

The degenerate Romans converted the reli- . 
gion of Jesus Christ into an enfeebling supersti- 
tion, which substituted pilgrimages, confessions, 
masses, mortification, arid credulity in the per- 
petual agency of saints and jdevils, to that pa- 
ttiotic ambition which, in better times, had ren- 
dered their predecessors the masters of every 
neighbouring state. 

The Portuguese and the Spaniards, in mo- 
dern Europe, afford a similar example of the 
manner in which the ardent passions subside, 
and leave a people far more weak and worth- 
less than at the commencement of their career. 
The conquerors of Mexico, and the first navi- 
gators to ancient India, were animated by the 
passion of avarice in its most enterprising form. * 
The'* efforts of their perseverance and courage 
were not surpassed by tbose of Greece and 
Rome injtheir best days : But the passion undjsr 
which those modern adventurers acted, §peedily 
?unk into a blind and selfish^ love of separate 
accumulation, which exhausted their public spi- - 
tit, and led them to neglect literature and the 
valuable arts, by which the rest of Europe was 
Vol.-I. X 
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more gradually becoming distinguished. The 
chains of superstition were suffered to augment 
their weight ; and these nations now exist as a 
beacon to warn mankind, that though the pur- 
suit of riches may for a while aggrandize a 
people, yet if they find no better motive to ex- 
ertion, they must rapidly sink into unworthiness 
and imbecility. 

Even the pursuit of knowledge itself, when 
engaged in as a passion, _ and upon the same 
principle from which the other passions are 
obeyed, that is, for the sake of the happiness 
expected to be derived from it, is apt at last to 
become disgusting by the disappointment which 
attends it. Meti of science are provoked to find 
that the ignorant are as happy as themselves, 
and usually more contented with their con- 
dition. 

Thus by obeying their passions, that is, hy 
pursuing pleasure or enjoyment as their chief 
good, men, no doubt, unintentionally acquire 
a considerable degree of improvement ; but they 
do also most certainly arrive at a period at 
which they discern the folly of encounteiing 
labour and hardships as the means cf happi- 
ness^ and consequently they reach a point at 
which they relinquish their activity, and along 
with it their, progress in intelligence. In this 
manner has liuman t society hitherto proceeded. 
It has 'been, in a state of cdntinual progress and 
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decline. Man has been led by his passions to 
ther acquisition of much excellence ; ami, on be- 
coming wise enough to discover the vanity of 
obeying the impulse of th^se passions, he has 
necessarily sunk, from the want of a new motive 
of action, into indolence and ignorance. 

This great calamity, which has repeatedly be- 
fallen nations, arose entirely fr.om a speculative 
error in moial science. 

It is true, that men eanilot act without having 
some object in new; but it Joes by no means 
follow, that if they pursue not the gratification 
of their passions, they can ha e no other object 
of pursuit. If the account fbriyerly given of 
the understanding, or intellectual constitution of 
man, was rightly understood, it will readily 
occur that the human mind, according to the 
extent of its observation, is capable of apprecia- 
ting justly an improv.ed intellectual chaiucter, 
t and values highly every demonstration of its 
exertion. It is the pursuit of this improvement 
of character, by a free, a self-commanding and 
enlightened understanding, as distinguished from 
the pufsuit of the objects of passion, by a mind 
• led captive by the illusions of memory, that 
forms the perfection of moral conduct in man. 
This is an occupation which can never come to 
a termination, and which will be Aiore highly 
•valued the longer it is pursued. In former. ages, 
however before the tendency of the various 

X 2 
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principles of action in our nature had been suf- 
ficiently unfolded, men, thinking and acting 
under the influence of their passions, imagined 
that their only business was to enjoy'the happi- 
ness towards which these passions directed their 
attention, and that consequently this world was 
only formed to be subservient to their felicity; 
but when they discovered that their passions 
were deceitful, and afforded not the felicity 
which they promised, it is not wonderful that 
they sat down in despair, and suffered their acti- 
vity to relax : whereas their views of life and 
of human affairs would have been very different, 
had they discerned the plan upon which Nature 
actually proceeds with regard to the human race. 
Our passions are given, n<?t to produce felicity, 
but to stimulate us to exertion during the infancy 
of the understanding, that is, till we ourselves can 
discern the value of intellectual improvement, 
and become capable of pursuing it directly and # 
voluntarily. In this way, first by the indirect 
influence of the human passions, and thereafter 
by our own direct and intentional efforts. Provi- 
dence designs ultimately to produce a race of 
beings, w'hose minds, by continued exertion,,, 
shall gradually rise to unlimited degrees of ex- 
cellence. As, upon one view of the case, men 
laid aside their activity, because it was unne- 
cessary or ' ineffectual to the production of hap r ■ 
piness; so, upon a different view of their situation, 
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they would have discerned the propriety of con- 
tinuing to exert the whole energies of their 
nature, as the only means of accomplishing suc- 
cessfully the great and valuable object of their 
existence/ It is, therefore, important at all 
times, but it is greatly so at the present stage of 
the history of nations, that the human character, 
and the business of man in this world, should be 
well understood. Ambition, avaiice, and our 
various passions, have, gradually called forth 
much ingenuity, and familiarized the civilized 
woild to splendid exertions of courage and skill; 
but farther excellence than that to which they 
have already given birth, these passions are not 
calculated to produce. At the present period, 
therefore, it is probable that, like the ancient 
nations, the more ardent passions of public and 
private ambition being less exerted, our progress 
would stop, if more extensive and valuable ob- 
jects of pursuit wer§ not set before us. This is 
more likely to occur, in consequence of the late 
attempt so violently made in the centie of .Eu- 
rope* suddenly to ameliorate the political condi- 
tion of mankind by a vehement and impassioned 
effort, instead of following out the gradual 
career *of improvement, in w hich alone ' the 
human mind is capable of proceeding/ The ill « 
success of such an effort is 'apt to confer too 
powerful charms upon -a. life of indolence and a 
tranquil state of society. • It is apt’ to produce a 
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kind of despair with regard to the human charac- 
ter and its future prospects ; and this more espe- 
cially in those ardent minds which, when well 
directed, form the salt of the earth ; because,_by 
their restless energy, they are best qualified to 
make distinguished improvements in all those 
arts to which the human mind owes its dominion 
'over the material world, or is enabled to press 
foiward in the paths of general science. 

In this state of affairs, tv o principles cannot be 
too strongly enforced, or too fiequcntly brought 
into view: First , That the whole structure of oui 
constitution, and of the world in which we art- 
placed, demonstrates that the improvement of 
the human mind is the great business of man, 
and the purpose of his existence; and, Secondhj , 
That this improvement, copbisting as it does of 
growing intelligence and superiority to every 
passion and every weakness, is necessarily of a 
progressive nature, and only to be accomplished 
in such a gradual manner, as enables each of the 
generations of men in succession to find suffi- 
cient occupation in advancing a moderate -stage 
beyond that which preceded it, leaving to 
those that come after to build upon a foun- 
dation that has previously been laid'. Thus 
we labour, not merely for ourselves, but for 
future ages. The' progress in which we are 
engaged is thh result mf the skilful arrangements 
of ProVidencfe ; and can no more he baffled by 
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the. errors of a particular generation than by the 
follies of an individual. These errors were ne- 
cessary to the instructio ' of succeeding times. 
They illustrate- the character of man, and the 
tendency of all his passions ; and had they not 
occurred, the mass of moral wisdom that exists 
in the world would have been less than it now, 
is. The safety of a better age might also have 
been compromised, or brought into hazard ; be- 
cause a lesson of experience appears to have 
been requisite to alford a practical demonstra- 
tion of the principle, that there is no shorter 
road to the general improvement of the human 
character than that which Nature indicates, and 
which is the result of the labour of successive 
ages gradually rising above each other. 

It has been thought a cuiious question. Whe- 
ther the whole of the present states of Europe 
are destined to sink back, as former nations have 
dene, into ignoranca, superstition, and weakness, 
from which they can only be revived by foreign 
conquest, or great convulsions, and a slow re- 
vival of arts and letters ? In particular, it has 
been asked. Is Britain t6 sink, as Rome sunk, by 
its Asiatic conquests? - Or is the wealth of the 
Indies destined to subdue the spirit of our peo- 
ple as it did that of the Portuguese, the Spaniards, 
and the Dutch ; and is the poetic prophecy to be 
fulfilled ? — 
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Time may come, when, stript of all her charms. 
That land of scholars, and that nurse of arms, * 
"Where noble stems transmit the patriot claim. 

And monarchs toil, and poets pant for fame. 

One sink of level avarice shall lie. 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonoured die. 

Goldsmith 

Any opinion that might be delivered upon 
yuch a question belongs to a future part of this 
Work, or to the consideration of the social duties 
of man. In the mean while, it may be remark- 
ed, that its solution depends upon another ques- 
tion, Wffiether a sufficient number of individu- 
als have as yet attained to enough of moral w is- 
dom, to induce them to engage in a career of di- 
rect personal improvement, or have, as it were, 
taken themselves out of the hands of nature, 
that is, out of the government of their passions, 
and have engaged in the peculiar pursuit which 
can neither produce disappointment, nor come 
to a close, that of an active, a steadfast, and en- 
lightened mind, which prejudice cannot mislead 
in speculation, nor passion seduce, inflame? or 
intimidate, in the conduct of affairs ? 

It fortunately happens that the doctiines which 

Vi V 

have been stated in this Treatise are not new. 

u 

The impoitant occupation of self-improvement , 
has been repeatedly recognized by individuals as 
the most valuable employment of man. This is 
not w T opderful ; for, *so far as pleasure is con- 
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cerned, one sort of activity is nearly as agreeable 
as* another; and the pursuit of an enlai'ged and 

£# 

improving mind is readily recognized by the 
human # understanding as the most dignified of 
all employments. Upr>n the existence of per- 
sons engaging in it in sufficient numbers to 
enable them to influence the character, opi- 
nions, and pursuits of society, the future destiny 
of nations depends. In ancient Rome, accom- 
plished and virtuous ihen, who considered power 
and fame and riches as pursuits suboidinate to 
intellectual excellence, were so few, that when 
half a dozen individuals were cut offi the nation 
was lost. The extensive diffusion of knowledge 
has with us greatly altered the character and 
state of society. But as I am here discussing the 
duty of individuals towards themselves, or the 
subject of self-improvement, I shall only remaik, 
that tliey who have engaged in it as the great 
business of life, to which other pursuits are ac- 
counted and rendered subordinate, may well 
lefiect with pride and satisfaction, that upon 
tiieYn rest the hope of future ages and the sta- 
bility of their country. It may be difficult to 
say lpw many righteous persons will, in this 
stage of the history of the world, be necessary 
to save a guilty city ; but it is certain, that the" 
nation in which men honestly jind truly enga- 
ged in the pursuit of intellectual . improvement 
-^iall first abound, will become permanent upon 
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tlie earth. Being engaged in an improving in- 
stead of a fluctuating career, it will at all times 
contain multitudes of active and enlightened" 
men, capable of seizing every advantage that 
may occur in human afjairs. It will therefore 
steadily increase, while other nations decline and 
pgss away; and its race, constantly augmenting 
in numbers and intelligence, will ultimately be 
the masters of the gl»be. 

In the mean while, it appears impossible to avoid 
admiring the skilful manner in which the moral 
education of the human mind is contrived, and 
particularly tlie way in which the passions are 
rendered subservient to our intellectual pro- 
gress, previous to the period at which we acquire 
sufficient discernment to enable ns to pursue di- 
rectly, and from ova own chdice, the object on 
account of which we received existence. Is very 
one of the passions leads us to perforiTi some 
duty, oi* to do the very same actions which an 
enlightened understanding would have led us 
to perform had we been possessed of it. A com- 
plete knowledge of what is excellent, and Wor- 
thy of pursuit, would induce us to preserve our- 
selves, and to propagate our species, that intelli- 
gent beings may abound, and that reason and 
‘virtue may be cultivated on the earth. 'The 
same knowledge would have led wiser beings to 
i epel and to disaim unjust violence, to exeit their 
talents in, the cultivation of every art, to aecui- 
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inulate the means of subsistence, to bind toge- 
ther society by a reciprocity of good offices, and 
'to seek distinction and eminence, that they' may 
be employed for wise purposes. But hunger and 
thirst, lust, avarice, aiqbition, vanity, and self- 
Jove, induce us to pursue the same objects. The 
consequence is, that when the human mind be- 
comes improved, and we discern our true situa- 
tion and business in this v/pild, we find that we 
have been performing the very same actions 
that we woidd hav*e wished to perforin had we 
possessed the highest conceivable degree of 
knowledge and self-command. Thus are we 
trained up in the way wherein we should go ; 
and thus, when we acquire extensive views of 
truth and excellence, we are under no necessity 
of changing our conduct. We continue to per- 
form the same actions, but with different motives 
f and purposes ; reason, or the desire of perfec- 
tion, being now become the motive, as blind in- 
clination or passion was formerly. 
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CHAP. XX. 

A SPECULATIVE AND ACTIVE LIFE COMPARED. 


Before concluding this Part, I shall concisely 
notice the important practical question. Whe- 
ther the human mind is most highly improved 
by speculation or by business ; that is, by a life 
spent in the pursuits of science, or by engaging 
in a career of ordinary industry ? 

I shall begin by stating fcfie advantages and 
disadvantages which, in a moral point of view, 
seem to attend upon each of these modes of life; 
after which it will not be difficult to resolve the 
general question relative to their comparative 
utility. 

Xhe pursuit of knowledge, when rationally 
conducted, consists of the careful investigation 
and examination of the various objects w hich 
Nature has produced, and of attempting to re- 
- duce them and their qualities under general 
heads, which constitute what are* called the prin- 
ciples of science , by iheans of which the recol- 
lection is facilitated of all the particulars t tat 
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have been, observed or discovered. In some 
.branches of physical science, this investigation 
and classification of the works of Natuie is a 
laborious task. The botanist and the mineralo- 
gist, in the pursuit of tlieir different departments, 
find it necessary to survey, as far as possible, 
every part of the surface and of the substance"* of 
the globe which we inhabit. The chemist must, 
on the other hand, bring together all sorts of bo- 
dies, and all theif combinations, and examine 
with patient and persevering industry their ef- 
fects upon each other, and all their repulsions 
and combinations under different degrees of tem- 
perature. The result of all his observations must 
also be arranged, if possible, in such a form as 
to exhibit the principles according to which Na- 
ture conducts her minute operations. 

The study of moral science consists in exa- 
mining, by personal observation, and by the aid 
of history, the qualities of the human mind, and 
the various circumstances by which these qua- 
lities are affected ; whether they consist of the 
physical situation in which a people are placed, 
as the fertility of their soil, and its vicinity to 
the ocean, or of their education, or their-religi- 
ous and social institutions. The result of thj^ 
investigation is to beureduced, in like manner, 
by arrangement, into general principles, which 
l.tate shortly the different circumstances which 
^tend to ameliorate or injure the condition or the 
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chaiacter of man. The advantages resulting 
from such pursuits to the individuals engaged in. 
them, are obviously great. 

The pursuit of knowledge is evidently the 
most dignified of all enfployments. The man 
who engages in it is directly occupied in tracing 
th.6 operations of the IVTiglity Artist who con- 
structed the fabric of the universe. While other 
men are occupied by the objects which their 
passions or supposed interests represent as impor- 
tant, he is storing hie mind with ideas and ob- 
jects which have appeared important to Supreme 
Intelligence itself ; and thus he is becoming al- 
lied, by his occupation and conceptions, to the 
great Mind from which all intelligence is deri- 
ved. In the pursuits of moral ^science, in parti- 
cular, the elevated nature of his employment is 
extremely evident. While the busy multitude la- 
bour in their various situations, and carry on the 
multifarious operations of social life, as husband- 
men, mechanics, merchants, mariners, priests, law- 
yers, and statesmen, he employs himself, likq, a 
Superior Intelligence, in looking down upon the 
whole, surveying the relation in which all 
of them stand to each other, their mutual ‘sub- 
serviency and utility, the errors into which they 
fall, the progress which they make, the advan- 
tages in their power which they fail to attain ; 
and, like an overseeing iyiind, he arranges undei^ 
a few principles the rules and the result of their 
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actions, and from thence reports their nature and 
their destiny. 

A man thus occupied necessarily passes his life 
in much innocence, and remains a stianger to 
those sentiments of ambition and of avarice which 
hurry other men into the greatest crimes. This, 
however, is only of secondary importance when 
compared to the positive acquisition which lie 
makes of intellectual worth. He acquires, by 
his pursuits, a considerable degree of perse - 
v e ranee or industry ; but, above all, his discern- 
ment of truth becomes acute, and he improves 
beyond other men that part of Ins constitution 
which 'is the mo A important, and which consists 
of the capacity of acquiring wisdom, by redu- 
cing, in consequence of arrangement, Lhe whole 
events and objects which the universe contains, 
under the easy grasp of a discerning mind. 
Thus the puisuit of science is equivalent to the 
direct and intentional pursuit of intellectual su- 
periority and distinction. Hence it never fails 
to produce m the mind a strong sense of self-ap- 
pVobation. The new ideas winch it acquires, 
together with the capacity of passing, as it were, 
under its review, by little more than a ^single 
act of thought, the globe itself, wish the na^ 
tions Which exist upon its sqrface, their character 
and history, never fails t3 give ^ise in the mind 
a sense of expansion and enlargement, and to 
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afford a conviction that it is growing in dig- 
nity and in excellence. 

* 

On the other hand, the exclusive pursuit of 
science has its disadvantages. A man qpcupied 
in speculation, no doubts, improves his faculties, 
in the capacity of forming general views of Na- 
ture and of human affairs, and also in the capa- 
city of examining accurately particular points of 
fact ; but in the meUnwhile he acquires little 
self-command. If his mind is not occupied by 
powerful passions, it, is not because he has be- 
come superior to them, but because they have 
had little opportunity of being excited. Thus 
he may be innocent without possessing an 
excellent or a vigorous character ; and any pas- 
ssion to which his situation may accidentally 
give rise will not fail to obtain the full domi- 
nion of his mind. Hence it happens that the 
miserable passions of envy and jealousy of each 
othei'’s reputation so frequently find their way 
into the minds of men of letters, rendering them 
at once unhappy and contemptible. 

From a consciousness of the elevated natufre 

f • 

of their own employment, the passion of vanity, 
or an, ill-founded arrogance, too frequently, takes 
^possession * of the minds of speculative men. 
They are apt unjustjy to despise the knowledge 
of men engage^, in thp ordinary occupations of 
life, w T hich, though not so extensive, is alwaq s 
incomparably more correct than their own. 
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Speculative men have often very little inde- 
pendence of mind. In e\ ery age it lias been 
usual to see philosophers, poets, and other men 
of ‘letters^ descending from their sublime ci n- 
templations, and throwiug themselves into the 
tram of men of rank or opulence, in the cha- 
racter of humble dependents and flatterers 5* 
thereby demonstrating that they themselves had 
in no respect risen superior to the admiiation of 
riches, or the love of thfc pleasuies which uchcs 
can procure. 

This want of independence, which has so fre- 
quently disgraced the character of men of let- 
ters, resulted from their not Irumg cuhi\atcd 
their own active powers, or the quality of self- 
command or fortitude ; whereby they might 
have been enabled, feilher to encounter poveity 
and obscunty without regret, or to do something 
foi themselves, by entering vigorously, during 
a part of their time; into the business of life, 

^ and securing their own independence by eilorts 
of successful industry. Indeed a life spent m 
speculation, or m the pursuit of science emlu- 
sixelv, necessarily lea\es tlic mind defectixe in 
this resuect, that as it has not engaged suhlci- 
cntly 111 the intercourse and the affitirs o^' socic- 
1% , it> energy or fortitude is never sufficiently 
cultivated. Inticpidity “caqnot be .Required by 
-nen _ who ne\cr encountered peifl. % The pas- 
.i nO cannot be subdued till tlxey are first»called 
A r oi.. I Y 
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into action ; and a steady mind cannot be ac-^ 
quired by him who never encountered thed^ul- 
feLings of fortune, or the rude assaults and the 
subtle devices which occur amidst the competi 

r- 

tion for distinction an<* riches. 

In considering the advantages and disadvan- 
tages which result from the pursuits of business, 
without regard to general science, some distinc- 
tion must be made with regard to the occupa- 
tions of men. In a commercial community, in 
the present state of the mechanical arts, a great 
number of individuals in manufacturing towns 
have their whole time occupied in the perform 
hnce of some minute occupation, such as the 
fashioning a nail or a pin’s point, the feeding 
the spindles of a cotton engine, or the tossing a 
fly-shuttle, which are calculated to require no 
exertion of thought, and even to exclude all 
Such exertions. These pexsons may, in general, 
be considered as in some measure having their 
intellectual character sacrificed for the conve- 
nience or the commercial emolument of the 
community to which they belong. In * com- 
paring men of business with 'men of science, 
therefore, we must always be understood, with 
regard ,to the former, to allude to those oc- 
cupations which either afford some portion of, 
leisure to their practitioners, which they may 
employ in reflection, or those occupations which 
from their nature call forth a portion oft. the 
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ingenuity of the human mind ; such as the 
various departments of the professions of mer- 
chandize, or law, or those mechanical employ- 
ments which require frequent efforts of judge- 
ment; and, above all, tffe persons engaged in the 
art of agriculture, which, by the diversity of 
tools and of management which it requires, 
the foresight which must be exerted, and the 
habit which it produces of attending to the ope- 
rations of Nature, seldom fails to confer upon^its " 
practitioners, in proportion to their education 
and talents, a considerable share of sagacity. 

Men of business naturally acquire, in a far 
higher degree than speculative men, an active, 
intrepid, and persevering character, or a larger 
portion of voluntary power and energy ; that is 
to say, they accquire more of the virtues con- 
nected with fortitude, self-command, or strength 
of mind. Men of business usually become su- 
perior to the ordinary passions of envy and jea- 
lousy, which frequently prey upon men of let- 
ters. Xhey have also more confidence in the 
integrity of mankind, qnd more assurance of the 
result of their own powers or efforts, without un- 
dervaluing those of other men. Generosityalso 
costs them less ; because they are capable of*, 
doing more for themselyes. . With regard to the 
higher passions of pride* and Ambition, they 
lesxrn to subdue at least, the offensive appear- 
tWice of them, and to restrain their operations 

Y 2 
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wilhin the limits which the ordinary laws of 
society prescribe. 

Speculative men, as already noLiced, are apt 
to undervalue the talents or the knowledge of 
men of hu.mess. It is 'certain that the latter 
acquire a more vigorous and prompt command 
of* whatever talents they possess, than those men 
who never exert themselves excepting in the 
leisuiely manner which scientific pursuits rc- 
qu'rc. 'l'lic ingenuity which men of bus. ness 
actually do cxei t is* also at limes very great. 
"No philosopher ever tried or strained his whole 
faculties more anxiously in the puisuit of truth, 
than most men of business have at times volun- 
tarily or from necessity done, in devising pro- 
jects of ^ aggrandisement, in making narrow 
means adequate to cosily undertakings, or m 
encountering a tempoiary toirent of ill success. 

Thus, by the wise arrangements of Providence, 
this v. oild is so contiived, tlial many of the most 
ordinary employments of life produce no less 
intellectual improvement than even the direct 
puisuit of that object by the investigation of* the 
woiks of Nature. 

On the other hand, however, it must he ob- 
served, t]*.it men engaged in ordinary business, 
who never trouble, themselv es . about the pur- 
suits of science, are eyitremely apt to acqune a 
nanow and defective ( character. The riches 
which they acquire are likely to be expended 
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in vulgar ostentation, or in a degrading sensuahty. 
11 they avoid these vices, they are apt to be- 
come slaves to avarice. Thus in no respect 
3o they make any approach towards the pos- 
session of a rational and elevated chaiacter, act- 
ing from enlightened views, and following out 
the high purpose of our existence. They c*m 
he regarded, upon the whole and ultimately, in 
no better light than as bfind and unconscious 
tools, carrying on, under Pio\ idonce, a pait 
a plan m which they have no interest, and 
which owes nothing to their good intentions. 

The inference to be made from these re- 
marks is obvious : A. real distinction exists be- 
tween the characters of those men who have 
devoted their lives exclusively to the pursuits 
of speculation and to the pursuits of business, 
both of them are defective ; but both have 
their merits. Men of science have more wis- 
dom ; but men of business have more self-com- 
mand. The former are most likely to discern 
correctly what ought to be the ultimaLe object 
ofiKuman puisuit ; but the latter are belter qua- 
lified for pursuing with success whatever object 
they t^iink lit to select as their busine's in. life. 
These two chuiacters united constitute the per- 
fection of our nature. It is B therefore the duty 
of a virt uous man to endeavour to unite them in 
by> own person. This is only ptraclicable by 
endeavouring to supeiadd a portion of hbcud. 
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science to activity in the ordinary business of* 
life. Hence it follows, that the character of^a 
mere student, who withdraws from the world 
and its cares and duties, to devote himself ex- 
clusively to scientific pursuits, is to be avoided ; 
because such a man can never obtain in its full 
pelfection that intellectual education which 
this world is adapted to afford to the human 
mind. In like manner, absolute and entire de- 
c/o.tedness to an ordinary employment, to the 
utter exclusion of liberal or scientific pursuits, 
is to be avoided; because, in this way, no true 
wisdom, no elevation of character, and no en- 
largement of mind, can be attained. 

There exists a prejudice, which, however, is 
daily passing away, that general knowledge is 
injurious to the vigorous pursuit of ordinary 
business ; or that the one of these cannot ad- 
vantageously be mingled W'ith the ether. This 
notion is erroneous ; for though it is no doubt 
true, that men who have devoted their days to 
speculative pursuits cannot suddenly acquire 
the activity, fortitude, an^l promptitude of mind, 
necessary towards conducting ordinary afFairs 
with success ; and although it is in like, man- 
. ner true,*.' that an ordinary tradesman cannot 
readily convert himself into a philosopher : yet 
it is now know'p, that .when judiciously combi- 
ned, during the progress of life, these two dia- 
meters ccTnfer great advantages upon each othe^. 
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In the course of almost every man’s life , some 
opportunity occurs in which, by the addition of 
a moderate portion of liberal knowledge, a wea- 
ver might have converted himself into a manu- 
facturer, a petty shop-ldbeper into a merchant, 
a mason into an architect, or a mechanic into 
an engineer. In like manner, it is always found, 
that those men of letters are most fortunate in 
life who continue in the pra’ctice of some active 
and regular profession, and do not depend foj tu 
their support and eminence .upon general litera- 
ture alone. 

The activity produced by exercising the fa- 
culties in ordinary business, and in a regular 
profession, enables the human mind to engage, 
with unusual success, in speculative researches. 
The energy of character acquired in one de- 
partment communicates itself and its effects to 
every other ; and this was one of the advan- 
tages possessed by* men of letters in ancient 
times. Xenophon and Julius Caesar immorta- 
lized by their writings the military enterprises 
which they conducted. ^ They expressed them- 
selves with an elegance suited to the accom- 
plished, society with which they associated, and 
with a simplicity natural to men who* gave to 
literature no more of their tipie than was neces- 
sary towards the successfuKacquis^tion of it. So- 
crates, who instructed the Athenians by his lec- 
Ivfes on the principles of moral truth, instructed 
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them still more by the example of his life. Af- 
ter a bloody battle, it was admitted by the whole 
army, that the prize for having acted with the 
most distinguished personal bravery ought to be 
bestowed upon him; bht he displayed hus mo- 
deration and generosity by waving his claim, 
that the prize might be adjudged to one of his 
most promising pupils, whose mind he washed 
to stimulate to the perfoimance of great actions. 

„ fl i ) e most distinguished of all the Roman ora- 
tors was at one period of his life a military com- 
mander; he was also a stotesman, a practising 
lawyer, and the most celebiated writer of his 
time up n moral science. It is thus that, in a 
well-disciplined mind, the vigour of the active 
powers gi>cs decision and energy to cveiv spe- 
culative c ,r brt ; wdnle, in i el urn, by the acqui- 
sition of gene, til knowledge, the actiuty of the 
mind is skilfully directed, and ordinary business 
is conducted with more art 'and ability, and m 
such a manner as to enable us to attain, in a 
higher degree, the confidence of mankind. 

It is ftom the want of a tolerable general edu- 
cation, and of enlarged habits of thinking in 
persons engaged in ordinary occupations, that the 
useful ayts remain so long in a defective stale ; 
and that the most distinguished improvements 
that occur in them ai^: frequently produced, not 
by professional men, but by otlieis of enlarged 
minds, from whose usual employment thpy 
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are altogether remote. The invention, and the 
most important improvements of the steam-en- 
gine, were the work, not of tradesmen or others 
\vho have most occasion to employ mechanical 
force, but of an English military officer and a 
Glasgow merchant ; gunpowder is said to have 
been contrived by a priest ; the glass manu- 
facture is understood to have o ed some of 
its most valuable improvements to an English 
nobleman ; and if the English pottery was 
brought to perfection by an artist bred to tisr 
employment, it was not till many generations 
of liadesmen in the same family had passed 
a\.av, and an individual arose who took delight 
in ptn'osophical research. 

from all this we may reasonably conclude, 
that little justice is ‘done to the human faculties 
when they .are confined exclusively to any one 
liain of exertion. Our active as well as our 
speculative powers -ought to be improved ; and 
tnc one form of improvement cannot be success- 
fully conducted without the aid of the other. 
Fo*-*tlie one purpose, tl^e business, the affections, 
and the cares of life, have been devised by Pro- 

Mdence ; and for the other, the book of Nature 
0 y " * 
is unfolded to our view, in which the wisdom 

of the Eternal is wiitten in characters which 

may be traced and interpreted tjy patient ob- 

sei ration and reflection. 
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OF RELIGION. 

CHAP. I. 

OK RELIGION IN GENERAL . 


Xhere are two "kinds of religion. There is a 
kind of religion that arises out of the passions 
and the imagination of men'; and there is a re- 
ligion that is founded on reason or the dictates 
of the understanding. 

The religious passion or fbeling is called de- 
votion. It is of a very mixed nature, and is 
composed of the passions of fear, amazement, 
and admiration. 

Prom ignorance and weakness, men are often 
led . to reflect with terror upon the Unknown 
Power tliat governs this world, and that dispen- 
ses unforeseen tempests, earthquakes, pestilence, 
famine, and death. 

Both as a whole, and in the detail of its parts, 
the universe exhibits a splendid example of ski?- 
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tul contrivance and arrangement. From what 
passes within ourselves, however, we know that 
skilful arrangement can only proceed from the 
labour of mind or intelligence. But the ob- 
jects of Nature are so vast and so various, that 
we can form no clear conception of the charac- 
ter of the Being who could contrive and attend* 
without distraction to the execution of so im- 
mense and so intricate a plan. Hence we are 
apt to think of the Power that rules the univer se 
in a confused, amazed, and .indistinct manner, 
but at the same time with high admiration. 

Thus the Being that governs the universe 
comes to be regarded at once with terror, with 
wonder, and with high approbation. The mix- 
ture and union of all these sentiments form the 

ft 

sentiment of devotioh. It is irrational in propor- 
tion to the degree in which it is made up of 
fear and unthinking amazement ; and it becomes 
more allied to reasprl in proportion as it consists 
•of intelligent admiration, or approaches to the 
perception and approbation of excellence. Like 
eve&y other pleasing or ^painful sentiment, it is 
apt, when much indulged or repeated, to take 
complete possession of the mind, and to become 
a powerful passion ; w hich is sometimes of an ar- 
• dent, and sometimes of a timid nature, accord- 
ing to the view that is talcei^ of the character of 
the Ijeity, and his disposition towards the humar 
face. 
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The passion of devotion produces good effects, 
ft assists in subduing the minds of barbarous 
men, and of leading them into just and regular 
conduct, by impressing strongly the idea ofan 
intelligent Power that superintends the afllms of 
the world. The dread of offending this un- 
Jknown Power controuls their actions when they 
have no reason to fear any human punishment or 
interference. Intelligent individuals rise up in 
the character of legislators ; and, taking advan- 
’fage of the devotional feelings of their country- 
men, persuade them to submit to useful laws, as 
ordained by the gods. They also establish such 
religious solemnities p.s may confirm the idea 
that human actions arc rewarded or punished 
by an Over-ruling power ; and thus devotion is 
reiuleied the means of civilizing mankind. 

But, like every other passion, devotion pro- 
duces many bad effects. By agitating the mind, 
it enfeebles the exercise of the understanding, 
and renders us credulous of every marv ellous talc 
that is told about the Power that rules the world, 
or the subordinate agents whom, it is preteivled, 
he employs. Interested men take advantage of 
it to woik upon our hopes and fears, till the hu- 
man mmd becomes the prey of the most con- 
temptible superstitions. It leads to a misappre- 
hension of tl\e nature our duty, and induces 
us to substitute the effects of devotional feelings, 
such as. prayers, praises, and sacrifices, m honour 
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of the Deity, to the proper business for which 
we were placed in this world, the improvement 
of our intellectual character, and the diffusion 
of reason and of virtue among men. 

A religion that is instituted to gratify the pas- 
sion or sentiment of devotion must alw ays, a- 
mong a vigorous people, be in a state of flue-* 
tuation. Regarding devotion as highly meiito- 
nous, men endeavour, by all* possible means, to 
increase it in tliemselv es'and others. They erect 
magnificent edifices under live name of temples, 
in which they may worship tfic Deity on extia- 
oidinary occasions. They set apait particular 
men who are to live with uncommon sanctity, 
and to offer up prayeis for the people. To sti- 
mulate their own devotional feelings, they form 
beautiful paintings and statues of the supposed 
* tilers of the universe, and institute expensive 
musical establishments to sing or celebrate their 
praises. In consequence of all these, the devo- 
tional feelings of the people are gradually in- 
creased beyond bounds. They become credulous 
and*a prey to superstitions terrois. They icgaid 
the temples which* they themselves have built 
as real ^Iwellings of the divinity ; and they c©n- 
v.der the images which they have form«^d.as re- 
> presentations of Ins person, ^vhich he actually 
animates and inhabits as t^ie human mind in- 
habits the body. They regard their priests as 
vicegerents of God, and as possessing hh> power 
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upon earth. They even imagine that all their 
crimes will be forgiven by the Deity, if they arc 
only constant and. fervent in their devotions, and 
sufficiently liberal that they may obtain the 'in- 
tercession of his priestt;. 

Thus matters proceed for a while ; but it is 
«the nature of extreme evils to destroy them- 
selves. Men of penetrating minds are alw^ays, 
from time to time, appearing in the world. 
These perceive and expose to view the gross 
delusions into whjich the* people have fallen. 
The priests, corrupted by ambition and luxury, 
having relinquished their original severity of 
manners, have lost their influence. Mankind, 
awakening from their dream of superstition, are 
astonished to find that, instead of paying due 
homage to the Deity, they have actually been 
dishonouring him, by comparing him to images 
made of wood and stone, and by supposing him 
to inhabit temples built by /mens hands. The 
devotional passion, uniting w~ith the disapproba 
tion of past folly, is kindled to its highest ve- 
hemence. The priests, are driven away as im- 
postors ; the altars and images are broken down 
as. instruments of an idolatry unworthy of God, 
and degrading to the human mind ; and men 
resolve henceforth to honour the Author of the, 
universe only by fh^ pure contemplation and the 
spiritual admiration and worship of his excellent 
nature.- 
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This also passes current for a time ; but gra- 
dually, from the want of visible objects and 
'splendid ceremonies to assist the imagination, 
Che sentiment of devotion declines and passes a- 
way. iVlen soon begin»to reflect less frequently 
and with much indifference upon the Power that 
contrived and governs the world ; and religious 
notions gradually lose their influence. — In this 
state of things, it occurs -to some individuals, 
-that mankind have become too inattentive to the 
skill and energy tl/at are displayed in the dT£a- 
tion and management of the universe. The 
more they reflect upon the subject, and the more 
they contemplate the vast and various frame of 
Nature, the more ardent does their devotion 
become. They attempt to communicate their 
feelings, and find tiieir zeal increased by opposi- 
tion. By degrees they gain proselytes ; and that 
they may diffuse more widely the spirit that ani- 
mates themselve^ and assist and inflame the de- 
votion of others, they make vehement prayers 
and orations ; they institute solemnities ; they 
cajl* in the aid of beautiful music ■ they build 
temples ; they’ appoint' select persons to officiate 
in these temples ; and, step by step, they com- 
mence again the career of superstition which in 
former ages was run by their fathers. Thif? irf 
papal Rome, the terflptes which, had originally 
beeb built in honour of Jupiter ^and the gods, 
'vere afterwards pressed ihto the services of a cor- 
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tupted Christianity ; and the old statues of pa- 
p/m divinities, which the first Chnstians had 
pulled down, were erected anew, and adored by 
their posterity as the holy linages of saints ail'd 
martyrs. 

Such has been the history of this passion 
when indulged among the restless and active 
nations in .Europe. In Asia, however, it has in 
some countries been ‘productive of very diffeient 
V^dects. In the great cotintry of Lndostan, for 
example, which hasj now fa’llen under the do 
minion of Great Britain, in eailv times, prior to 
the existence of authentic history, by taking ad- 
vantage of this passion, society was arranged in 
a loim so permanent, as to set at defiance the 
lapse of ages, the calamities attending repeated 
conquest, and the persecution of fm ions fanatics 
cf a different faith. Society is in that country 
divided into different liereditaiy casts or tubes. 
Each li ibe has a separate .profession allotted to 
it. Thus theie are casts of agi icultuusts oi 
farmcis, of warriors, of mechanics, of met chants, 
fee. The highest tribe^ or cast, to which *all 
pay tiibute, and which they xre bound to hold 
in unlimited veneration, is that of the Biamins 
( or the priesthood, who are thus the permanent 
rulers of the community, by a kind of di\ ine 
hereditary right, wliic^i consecrates their persons 
and their rac$. The speculative religion of the 
nation is mythological and marvellous beyond 
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measure. Male and female deities without 
number arc worshipped, whose history and attri- 
butes form an intricate system. Idolatry and 
external ceremonies of every kind are encou- 
raged. Ifeligion is ma-ric to enter into every 
part of the business of life. To the different 
casts are allotted different kinds of food and 
different ceremonies. They cannot intermarry 
with each other without the hazard of defile- 
ment, which would expose them and their pos- 
terity to excommunication, £>r to be held as out- 
casts from society. The superstitious ceremo- 
nies imposed upon them are so numerous, that 
they can neither eat nor drink without caution 
and timidity, lest they offend against their leli- 
°,ious laws; and were a stranger accidentally to 
t me h the pot in which their food is preparing, 

' hey would be under the necessity, even in the 
midst of a famine, of casting away its con- 
tents. ^ • 

The 1 csult has been, that superstition has 
taken such complete possession of the minds of 
dtc ^people,, that although the Mahometan Tar- 
tans conquered th«ir country eleven centuncs 
ago, and have held the government of jlie 
gi eater* part of it duiing all that time, iv j th all 
the advantages attending the possession of power 
and riches, they do net afnount to Above a tenth 
r >f the population. The triumph of superstition 
over power, therefore, has* in that country been. 

V or.. I 7 . 
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complete, seeing that, under the greatest disad- 
vantages, it has resisted every effort for its oven 
thi'OvV. The blind superstition of the Hindoos 
appears to have fixed almost indelible marks 
tipon their character, and even upon tiieir phy- 
sical constitution. From living for ages under 
th e habitual terror of offending some invisible 
power, of neglecting some ceremony, or of giving 
some offence to the priests, who are accounted the 
favourite offspring of ond oi their gods, they have 
acquired a timid aqd feeble intellectual charac- 
ter, and even their bodily strength is diminished. 
In war they can be made in crouds to rush into 
danger; but it is without self-command, like 
persons under the influence of intoxication. 
Hence, although they can use, and even encoun- 
ter fire-arms at a distance, 4 and when wounded 
and dying continue to fight like men under the 
influence of despair, yet they have never been 
able, coolly and deliberately^ to look danger in 
the face, and to advance steadily against the. 
bayonets of an enemy. There is evidently a 
defect in their intellecl/ial nature, or a w'a/.il of 
self-command, derived from the habitual fears 
and superstitious weakness under which, for 
ages. -t&ey have been educated. Hence no pos- 
sible accumulation of numbers has ever enabled. 

♦ m 

any of their ..prince^ to vanquish in the field an 
European a.rmy of 5000 men. 

In ordinary labour, the same defect of energy 
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appears. A Hindoo carpenter executes his 
task in a very neat and suilicient manner ; but 
the tools which he uses are of a small size, and 
suggest .the idea that they were intended for 
children. If a beam, wYiich an English car~pen- 
ter would turn aside with his foot, is to be re- 
moved out of the tvay, the Hindoo must have 
the assistance of a labouier; and thus, by the 
aid of numbers, they endeavour to find a remedy 

for their individual weakness. 

• - 

'This want of voluntary power, or intellectual 
and corporeal enei gy, is not the result of the 
climate. On passing the Chittagong, a small 
river to the eastwaid of Calcutta, the territory 
of a dificrenL people, the Birmans, commences. 
Their religion, likp that of the Hindoos, pio- 
InbiS the use of animal food, but only as a 
moral p ec*. pt, in the same manner as drunken- 
ness is prohibited by the Christian religion. The 
Birmans are idolaters, and worship the image of 
* oiicfivor.utc deity, called Hudho ; but they have 
no division into casts, and no hereditary or esta- 
blished priesthood, excepting a voluntary order 
of monks, which a*ny person may enter. They 
have f?w or no religious ceremonies. Religion 
sits as lightly upon them as upon Ffl?5^st£«t« 
Clnistians; and they ..persecute nobody for reli- 
gious opinions or practices* Thcf result ig that 
although they live in a donate perfectly similar 

to that of Bengal, and use the same food with 

n 
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the Hindoos, their character is altogether dif- 
ferent. 

In war the Birmans possess complete intrepidi- 
ty. About the middle of the late century, their 
country was overrun by a neighbouring people 
of similar manners; but it was found that no- 
tfiing short of extermination could render the 
conquest permanent. They cast off the yoke, 
invaded in their turn the country of their con- 
Pju^rors, and subdued it; but before this objecY 
could be accomplished, they were under the 
necessity of almost completely depopulating the 
territory. 

In ordinary business, also, the same vigour r-r 
pears; their labouiers are found equal m bo- 
ddy strength and persevering industry to thjSv 
of any other nation m the world. In the south- 
ern part, likewise, of the same eastern peninsula 
of India, the Malays, who are Mahometans, and 
among whom a feudal govei n/nent is established, 
are known to be the most daring and intrepid of 
mankind. 

It seem', evident, therefore, that their stfpei- 
rtition alone, together with* the arrangements 
foitndcd upon it, is the cause of the weakness of 
..header of the Hindoos; and that by ope- 
lating upon them d ruing several thousand years, 
it has at length been productive, not merely of 
intellcclual/'but of permanent corporeal imbeci- 
lity. This appears to establish the important fact 
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in the natuial history of man, that if his voluntary 
energies are greatly decicased in any one respec t, 
they are apt to sustain a diminution in eveiy 
other. 

Thus superstition, wheji carried to an extieme, 
appears to be one of the most enfeebling senti- 
ments which can acquire dominion over tly.- 
human mind. In Europe, the Pope’s soldieis 
were long proverbially contemptible. The an- 
cient native government of Indostan is, m like 
manner, theocratic, 'or that ot pucsts, ancl*is 
equally weak. Even among the mountains cf 
High Tartavy, which have been called the nur- 
>e’.y of nations, and from which a ujiorous lace 
has repeatedly issued to oveiw helm the corrupted 
states of the south and the west, and to \enc\ate 
the human species’* a supeistitious or pi’cstly 
government exists in one quarter, T. hibet, under a 
visible and mortal divinity, somewhat similar to 
the Roman pontifk but w ith still higher pietcn- 
sions. It is not a*little singular, that the sub- 
jects of the Lama of Thibet are just as incapable 
of defending themselves as the subjects ot our 
European Pope.’ 

So far as devotion is a passion which impedes 
the perfect cxcicisc ol the faculties, it oi^ht to 
he suppressed, and rational religion adopted.— ill 
its stead. 

Rational religion, as distinguished from mo- 
L-ditv m general, consists of tour things. Enst v 
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of a knowledge of the existence and character 
of the Author of the universe ; Secondly, of an 
acquaintance with the relation in which we are 
placed with regard to him; Thirdly, it consists cf 
the practice of those diAies of which he is more 
particularly the object; and, lastly, it consists 
of a correct discernment of the tendency of his 
works, or of the future destiny of man. — I pro- 
ceed to the consideration of each of these branches 
of ffehtdon. cr, as it is cklled, of l'h?o!oyi; , 


CHAP. II. 


Ur U lilt EXISTENCE AND CHARACTER OS 1 

DEI I Y. 


‘T'he rational belief of the existence of a Dqrt> 
rests upon the following principle: There car* 
be no change without a sufficient reason for its 
taking jalace ; there can he no motion without a 
*in?5vei- ; no contrivance without a contriver; no 
building withqut a builtler; no piece of mecha- 
nism without a mechanic ; and no w oik of art 
without an artist. If *a contrivance exhibit uti- 
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common ingenuity, the contriver must possess 
uncommon skill; and if a building be immense- 
ly great, the builder must have possessed im- 

% 

mease power. 

The structure of the universe at large, and of 

the various plants and animals that this world 

contains, exhibits so many instances of skilful 

cpntrivance and arrangement, that we cannot 

avoid acknowledging it to be a work of art. In 

a dialogue mentioned* by Xenophon between 

*■> 

Socrates and Aristoclemus sceptic, it is jtfSily 
remarked by Socrates, that “ it is evidently ap- 
“ parent, that he who at the beginning made 
“ man, endued him with senses, because they 
“ were good for him; — eyes, w herewith to be- 
“ hold whatever was visible, and ears to hear 
<L whatever w r as to *be heard. For say to what 
“ purpose should odours be prepared, if the 
sense of smelling had been denied? Or why 
the distinctions bitter and sweet, of savoury 
“ and unsavoury, unless a palate had been hke- 
' b w 7 ise given, conveniently placed, to arbitiate 
“ between them, and declare the difference? Is 
•* not that Providence in a most eminent man- 
ner conspicuous which because the ey^ of 
“ man is so delicate in its contextuj£, hath 
“ therefore prepared eyelids, like doors, wheTeSy" 
■■ to secure it, which extend themselves when- 
“ ever it is needful, and again close when sleep 
‘ approaches? — Are not these eyelids^providcd. 
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“ as it were, with a fence on the edge of them, 

“ to keep off the wind, and guard the eye? 

■' Even the eyebrow itself is not without its 

“ office, but, as a pent-house, is prepare^! to turn 

“ o;f the sweat, winch, falling from the forehead, 

“ might enter and annoy that no less tender 

“•than astonishing part of us. Is it not to be 

“ admired, that the ears should take m sounds of 

“ every sort; and yet are not too much filled 

^ w ith the n? — That the fore-teeth of the animat 

“ should be formed jn such a manner as is evi- 

“ dently best suited for the cutting of its food, 

“ as those on the side for grinding it to pieces ? — * 

“ That the mouth, through which this food is 

“ conveyed, should be placed so near the nose 

“• and the eyes, as to preven^ tlie passing unno - 

“ ticcd \\hate\er is unfit for hourishment; while 

“ Natuie, on the contrary, bath set at a distance, 

“ and concealed from the senses, all that might 

“ disgust or any way offend' |/nem? And canst 

“ thou still doubt, Aristodemus, whether a dispo- 

“ sition of parts like this should be the work of 

“ chance, or of wisdom and contpvance?” 

* 

Indeed, in every production of nature, so 
much art is displayed, that we are, as it, were, 
^crjmrydlfcid to confess that this universe has been 
contiivcd and arranged 4 by Intelligence or 
blind, and by^a very skilful mind too. It f 
evident, however, that the objects of Nature 
could ncSt contrive and arrange themselvc;. 
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Neither we nor our fathers could contrive the 
circulation of the blood in our veins, for it is 
t^nly of late that we became acquainted with the 
fact. ’W'e must, therefore, conclude, that there 
exists a wonderful Mine?, superior to man, which 
devised and arranged our constitution, and the 
objects by which we are surrounded. 

. But the validity of this argument has been 
disputed. Without denyihg that instances of 
design or of skilful intelligence do appear ill _ 
Nature, it has been alleged that these do not 
prove the point in question. It has been asserted, 
tr at the existence of an intelligent Contriver and 
Maker of the universe is merely a supposition ; 
that we can only obseive the facts or events 
that occur in Nature; and are altogether igno- 
rant of the causes hr energies, if any such exist, 
which produce these events. A. stone thrown 
aloft into the air falls back to the ground: Wc 
know the fact, -^fcfut the cause or energy that 
makes it to fy towards the earth is altogether 
unknown, and we have no means of investiga- 
ting it. In like manner, we see plants and ani - 
mals on this glob<5 ; but the invisible energy that 
xears # and supports them cannot be investigated 
or known by man. We may suppose ^ jLherji 
created by some being, but^the truth of this sup- 
position can never be prpved. ( -Even when we 
have made the supposition, we have only placed 
the difficulty a step farther off, but have not re- 
movted it; for the question still, returns. Who 



made this being? The Indian priests supposed 
the world to rest on a huge elephant, and the 
elephanf on a huge tortoise. When asked on 

i 

What the tortoise rested? They said they could 
not tell. Had they ncfc better have acknow- 
ledged at once their ignorance concerning the 
foundations of the earth; and had not we better 
acknowledge our ignorance of the causes of the 
appearances and ev'ents that occur around us, 
apd avoid making suppositions, the truth of" 
which wc cannot possibly know? 

I hav e stated this objection m all its force, be- 
cause it affords an opportunity of explaining 
fairly the nature of the proof upon which the 
rational belief of the existence of a Deity, that 
b, of an intelligent Author of the univeise, I'ests, 

That we are ignoiant 6t the essence or 
substance of which mind consists, is ho doubt 
true; but the assertion that we are altogether 
unacquainted with the cause*;, ^ powers, or ener- 
gies that act and produce events in Nature, 
is erroneous. In moving our bodily organs, or 
in recollecting past events, w r e are consciouvof 
an exertion of energy or of "voluntary power, 
which 1 a followed by an immediate cltcct in the 
pccpnppksbment of our wishes. It is tiue that 
we aie ignorant of jhe essence or substance ot 
rthich this voluntary power or energy within u.> 
consists; but neither do we know the essence cr 
ubstance' of any object in Nature. We aic 
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Certain, however, of the fact; for we are consci- 
ous of it, that a power or energy does exist and 
belong to us, which is capable of producing 
events and changes in ourselves and in the 
objects around us. ThA power is an object of 
Science. We call it Mind j and observe and ar- 
range its various exertions and qualities under 
distinct divisions, as we do the qualities of the 
objects of sense. 

So far as concerns 'himself, theiefore, every 
man is sure of the existence of an intelligent 
energy, which is the cause of all his acLions, and 
of every woik of ait that lie produces. With 
regard to other beings, however, it o no doubt 
merely by supposin' >1, or inference, that lie 
knows they possess minds endued with intelli- 
gence and voluntary power. An hungry dog 
shews great eagerness for food: When obtained, 
he devours it voraciously, and afterwaids display-: 
signs of pleasuie of- of gratitude at the sight of 
the person who bestowed it. When hurt, he 
complains, or resents *tfoe injury; and when 
kindly treated, he shews marks of gladness. 'I'o 
account for these^appearances, we aie under the 
necessity of supposing that this animal posuss..e- 
a mind, and feelings, and memory, and ^Unitary 
power, very much resembling our ow n. ^Idir , 
however, is meiely a supposition ; but it is a 
supposition which we cannot avoid making; and 
v man ’ / ho should act upon the opinidh .that liir 
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dog, when trod upon, feels no pain, would cei- 
tamly be accounted the worse brute of the two. 
When a man sees a loaded ship in motion, 
and considers the adjustment of its various parts'; 
when he observes the >- sails, which catch the 
wind and give it motion, the masts that support 
the saiL, and the ropes that extend and com- 
mand them; when he remarks the cabin, the 
hammocks, the pro\ isions, and the various com- 
modities \\ hich the vessel contains — he finds him- 
seTT under the necessity of j u'pj losing that it is the 
work of beings possessed qf mind, and skill, and. 
foresight, and voluntary power like himself. A. 
man who should think a loaded ship the work 
of chance, or not the work of rational beings, 
would himself be accounted abundantly irtati- 
onal. In like manner, who u wc contemplate 
the struc’uie of the meanest animal that this 
world contains, and obseiwe that it exhibits maiks 
of moie wondeiful ingenuity, and more exten 
sive acquaintance with Nature, than appe iv in 
the formation of a ship*, or any other work of 
man, we should possess little claim to rationality, 
if we could avoid supposing that this animal is 
the woik of a skilful mind, that contrived and 
udaptccj^its oigans for their various functions. 

Upon an occasion of some importance to my- 
self, I once received a 'short anonymous letter 
It was written \n a fair hand, and contaihci! 
good advice, with which I complied. I neve 
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discovered who was the author of it ; bat I cer- 
tainly entertain no doubt that it had an author; 
ai?d I take this opportunity of returning my 
• hanks to him for the interest he took in my 
affairs. iSTow, it appeal** to me that I have at 
least as good. reason for believing that my limbs 
and bodily constitution had an author, as I have 
for believing that my anonymous letter had an 
author; inasmuch as it is easier to frame a shoit 
letter, than to contrive 'the intricate organization 
of an animal. 

The argument goes still fait her * It is a fact 
' title attended to, but not the less tine, that the 
■ xistence of intelligent beings is at all tunes 
merely a. matter of supposition. livery man 
snows his own existence by immediate percep- 
tion ; but he knowS the existence of other men, 
as rational beings, only in consequence of then- 
actions. How do 1 know, for example, that any- 
one rational mind exists m the world excepting 
my own ? I answer, thus * I perceive with mv 
eyes a form resembling my own - It cats, dunks, 
and sleeps, as, I do ; It uttcis language It ex- 
presses sentiments of pain and pleasure, and 
makes interceding and ingenious rcmaiks.: It 
iashions curious machines ; and all il» gctiqQ^. 
me regular, and have a pendency to produce 
some effect. From alf »,bese circumstances, I 
find myself under the necessity, of supposing 
-bat this form is inhabited by a mindNijmlar to 
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my c xn, that think i, aaJ feels, and choose", 
and rejects, as, I do. Still this is only an infe- 
rence, or a supposition, invented to account for 
appearances ; for in no case can mind itself 
cither be seen or touched. 

But we discover the existence of an intelligent 
Contriver of the universe precisely in the way 
that we discover the existence of each oilier. 
We find ourselves placed amidst a va<*t scene of 
revolving worlds. That" on which we live i*: 
well adapted to the accommodation and subsist- 
ence of various animals. d hese animals pos- 
sess the most cuiious bodily structure, and the 
greatest variety of intellectual character. They 
are all suited, however, to the state in which 
they arc placed ; and were one circurns’ ance of 
their form or situation changed they could not 
exist*. _A fish perishes on land ; the find ani- 
mals perish in the water ; and if the carnivo- 
rous animals had been formdd without weapon^ 

< 

to destroy their prey, they must have peri .Led 
by famine. From this suitableness and accom- 
modation of all the parts of ^Nature to csch 
other, we conclude that it is the work of a mind 
that, discerns, at least as w r cll as we do, w hat f- 
fit and convenient, and what means are necer- 
sary, for the accomplishment of any purpose. 
As we conclude fiom flic productions and ac- 
lions of a map , that a rational mind inhabits lus 
form ; so* from the skilful contrivance of ah 
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thq parts of Nature, we conclude that it is inha- 
bited anl animated by a powei'fa^ Mand. This 
great Mind is invisible ; but the mind of man 
is invisible also. Tdiis great Mind is only known 
from its* operations ; br*t it is also in this way 
only that the existence of the mind of man is 
known.' Idence it follows, that we have pre- 
cisely the same evidence of Lhe existence of the 
Deity, or of a Mind that arranged the universe, 
that we have of the existence of a living and 
thinking mind in* any man or woman ^vith 
whom we are acquainted. 

Still, however, the question returns. From 
whence came llvs Mighty mind that contrived 
and arranged all the pa: ts of the universe? To 
this the answer is easy : 1 believe tli.it I had a 
Maker, because 1 it now that I had a beginning, 
and that I could not make m_> self. But there 
Is no reason to believe that the Mind which ar- 
ranges and animates the univei.se ever had a 
beginning. Indeed the contraiy seems evident 
from all that w e can observe of Iskituie. Indi- 
vi^tial beings are continually coming into ex- 
istence and perishing * but the gi eat Spirit that 
animates the whole is immortal. The ^ame 
plan *of operations lias been going on^for ages, 
and the same kinds of plants and animals'liave 
been constantly reproduced, w ithout any altera- 
tion having occurred in^he order - of Feature. 
Hence we know that the orib^nal Contriver still 
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cn lures, and even that his purposes are unchan- 
ged. We not^ only know that individual men 
begin and cease to exist in succession, but we also 
know that our species itself had a beginning ; 
for we know that our intellectual character is 
progressive, and every progress implies a com- 
moncement. We can even, upon this principle, 
look: back into history, and discover that the 
existence of man upon earth is by no means of 
a very ancient date ; for the most important in* 
ventions are still new, and we are still in a slate 
of intellectual infancy. But the Mind that 
gave birth to this world and i’s inhabitants is 
equal in wisdom in every age ; for, at the be 
ginning of our existence, he must have foreseen 
our whole caiecr, seeing lie has adapted our in 
tell ectual constitution to our corporeal frame, 
and to the situation in which we are placed 
It is idle, therefore, to inquire about the descent 
or origin of the Creator of this world. Indeed 
the question is altogether unnieaning, unless it 
could be pro\e.l that his existence had a com- 
mcnce nent. But this is so far from being* the 
ease, that e\ciy fact and appearance in Nature 
indicates the contrary, and dem.onstxa.tes that lie 
i > always the same. 

ftfe notion of ilic Indian priests, that the 
world ic.sts upon an'elephant, and the elephant 
upon a tortoise,' ha no resemblance to the man- 
ner in winch the ‘kilful arrangements that an 
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pCc#r in Nature are here accounted for. These 
priests admitted what is not true, $#xat the world 
n\ust rest upon some solid substance. JThey 
were afterwards puzzled by their own admis- 
sion, and at a loss to fine? successive foundations 
jo suppe^t eaph other without end. In this case, 
however, we lenow that man had a beginning, 
aud must therefore have had an authoi , but 
we do not know 7 that his Mfaker had a begin- 
ning. We even perceive that the whole course 
of Nature is contradictory to»such a supposition. 
Hence wd are under no necessity of finding an 
author for his existence. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the arguments 
heie adopted, to prove that the Mind which con- 
trived this universe l,iad no commencement, may 
at l3 o be employed t*o prove that the universe 
itself had no commencement, seeing it conti- 
nually endures, although the forms which it 
contains, and of winch it consists, are continu- 
-v^lly changing. To this remark 1 do not ob- 
ject ;"^for I cannot conceive that a skilful and 
powerful Mind would suffer its own wisdom and 
energy to remain thiexerted. , I have no doubt, 
therefore, that 'the universe, in some shape* of 
other, has existed, and w r ill remain as l^crpett 1 *^ . 
ally as its Author. 4 . 

Taking it for granted^ th^n, that this world is 
the production of a skilful find t>ow'orful^M^nd,*f 
Vol, I. A a ^ 
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proc'eed to consider the character or peculiar 
qualities of th^t Mind. 

Upon this subject men arc continually falling 
into errors. Sometimes, from presumption, they 
feign to themselves a Gdd after their own image, 
vindictive, partial, peevish, vainglorious, even 
possessing the human form, and in every re- 
spect, but in power, a mere man, and often po 
very excellent one.’ At other times, from a 
kind of intellectual cowardice, men avoid ven- 
turing to investigate the Divine character, and 
satisfy themselves with ascribing to it in the 
gross every quality they value in themselves, 
and with magnifying these qualities to infinity. 
In both of these cases men become the wor- 
shippers of -what does not exist. In the first 
case, they pay homage to a defective and un- 
worthy creation of their own fancy ; and, in the 
other case, they worship they know not what. 

To avoid these errors, we ■ must seek the cha- 
racter and qualities of the Author of the uni- 
verse in his works, and in these only. In 'doing 
this, our rule ought to be, to ascribe no quklity 
or characteristic to the Supreme Intelligence that 
does not appear in his works ; and, at the same 
time, t<p ascribe to him every quality that he 
TTas “actually displayed in these. 

1j'£, In the early agefs of the world, when the 
first men begah to l^ok Ground, and to consider 
their situation, thff operatfons of Nature appear- 
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ed io extensive and so complicated, that it Ac- 
ver once occurred to them, tha* one Being 
cquld possibly be capable of managing the 
whole. Besides this, health and sickness, death 
and life, prosperity and - * adversity, storms and 
sunshin^are^ things so different in themselves, 
v and seemingly so opposite in their nature, that it 
was never once imagined they could all proceed 
from the same Being. The world was there- 
fore supposed to be ruled by various beings of 
distinct and opposite characters. Some gave 
life, others took it away ; some ruled the wa- 
ters, and others the land ; one being shot forth 
the lightning, while another was supposed to 
ride on the storm, and to give to the pestilen- 
tial gale its malignity. 

A farther acquaii'ftance with the universe has 
clearly ascertained that it is one plan and one 
work, every part of which is necessary to every 
other. Its constitution depends upon a variety 

minute circumstances ; a change in any one 
of winch would alter ^he w hole. This constitu- 
tion,* however, as already remarked, is necessary 
to the animals v hi«di inhabit it; and they are ne- 
cessary to eacVr’otlier. Storms are as much a part 
of the plan of' Nature as sunshine, sickness as 
health, and. death as life. As w^e infer the~ex- 
istence of an artist, tt^h,^£rom fhe many in- 
stances of design that lipi^ear in tlje world ; ^o. 
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frofh the unity of the design, we infer the tMiity 
of the Artist.^ 

2d, One of tVie most remarkable circumstances 
in the character of the Maker of the world 
is the steadfastness ol' his exertions, and the 
unchangeableness of his purposes. From age 
to age, since man has existed 6n the earthy 
the opeiations of Nature have proceeded .in 
an expected and regular train. Day and night, 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
have not failed tor succeed each other. The 
hungry lion has always been fierce, the fox has 
been cunning, and the hare has been timid. 
The waters have always run towards the sea, and 
the stone cast upward has fallen to the earth 
without one instance of failure. Wormwood 

4 

lias been bitter, motion hhs followed impulse, 
and sound has been produced by the agitation 
of elastic bodies. Xhe human character has 
never altered. It has alternately been timid, 
superstitious, and feeble, or bold, rational, and 
vigorous, according to the circumstance, in 
which it has been placed. 

A notion has long exlsted*dn the world, that 
whatever is constant and regulaY must necessa- 
^ily be* unintelligent. This notion arose from 
comparing the steadiness which anoears in thr 
movements ctf ma/'fiines or material objects, 
w;ith the fiqk\eness ijan/ 1 versatility which are 
usuallv seen in /the actions of living animals. 

/ v * J 
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ii</nce it happens that the ignorant regardl^itli 
little admiration the established oader of Nature, 
1 the regular succession of the reasons, or the 
growth c^nd health of animals and plants. They 
-^consider the thunder dnd the pestilence, the 
tempest.and the bed of death, or the occurrence 
'or unlooked-for good and unexpected calami 
a« the only proofs of the existence of a Mind 
that regulates the universe*. They are there- 
fore continually hunting after prodigies as 
proofs of a Divine Providence ; and they repaid 
with horror the impiety of those men who re- 
fuse to believe every marvellous tale of su- 
pernatural interposition that superstition has in- 
vented. 

But the vulgar a^re not the only persons who 
have been misled tfy the opinion, that constan- 
cy and regularity of action are inconsistent with 
the exertion of Intelligence. Some philosophers 
having observed that the w'hole course of Na- 
ture is. without exception, regular and stead- 
fas?^* that every object occupies its proper place 
in -ilie system and that no part could be other- 
wise than it^^-^Hthoul: deranging the whole — 
have thence r!Tshly infer re d that the w hole juni- 
verse consists £>f blind mechHnism, ov er which 
•*fhcre can no. presiding Mind, because flicre 
is no appearance of "c^aoice^n tire formation ot 
any object, seeing i t 1: o^d H. n ot* possibly have 
been different from w*^iL it a\;tuayy is. 
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of he whole error, in this case, has arisen frbm 
a strange misapprehension of the nature of intej- 
lect, and of thequalities which constitute its per- 
fection. Steadfastness, or unchanging regularity 
of action, is one of tne highest attributes o£ 
mind. It implies the possession of an nnertii^ 
foresight, which provides beforehand for every^ 
occurrence, and supersedes the necessity of fu- 
ture' interposition for the amendment of defects 
in the original plan. Accordingly, before the 
course of Nature was well understood, while 
the vulgar were continually appealing to unex- 
pected instances of wars, earthquakes, sudden 
deaths, tempests, and other calamities, as proofs 
that the alTairs of this world are directed by an 
over-ruling Power ; these same events were ac- 
tually the stumbling blocks ‘which induced men 
of better sense, at times, to doubt of the existence 
of an arranging Providence. A more complete 
acquaintance with Nature has at last removed 
every difficulty, and has shewn that the most 
uncommon events arise from the operation oiyoie 
same causes that produce the most familiar; t,hat 
no exception to general rulem.’s to be found; 
and. consequently, tl^at no blind'Pazard exists in 
tl^e universe, bu^« that its Ruler'^pursues all his 
purposes with foresight and complete steadfast-', 
ness. This steadfastness „is so far from being a 
prjpof of the absence ^f Y dind, that it is the su- 
iest demonstration: of its presence and of its per- 
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feolion ; for chance or hazard must eve 
fluctuating and inconstant : whereas, to provide 
['against every casualty, and neitlter to alter nor 
ti have occasion to alter any design, is the at- 
tribute of wisdom existiifg in its highest degree. 
Xo say, thj^n, that no pait of this vast universe 
fc£iih?ha ve ?>eerf formed otherwise than it is, 
•\£it,^iout deranging the whole fabric, instead of 
being a proof of the absence q f' deiigw^jpost 
clearly establishes both* its presence and its per- 
fection. To say tKat the ^course of Natufe is 
more regular than the actions of men, is only 
an acknowledgment that the Contriver of the 
universe possesses a more excellent character and 
mind than the frail and changeful beings whom, 
he has created. 

3d, Another of riie qualities of the Supreme 
Mind appears to Le the love of \ariety. In this 
world every species of plants and of animals is 
different fiom evety other, and no two indivi- 



s duals of the same "species are precisely alike. No 
twjT’trees of the forest, no two leaves of any 
tre*;, strictly rg semble s '4acli other. From the 


half vegetable rl iidf animal polypus, or from the 
mute shell-fistPon the s ea-j^h ore, up to the jnost 
accomplished \if the humanSa ce , theiy exists a 
' gradation ^v'hicl^ se e ms to include every possible 
variety of mind amSpf organization that could 
be included within thjse^i’rmits. * 

This unbounded vJ^ety rehdej^ thd intentitS*^ 
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01 Tj£;,' Author of Nature, on some occasions^ vqiy 
difficult to be understood. His works are often 
executed withYmuch skill when there seems no I 
good reason for exerting that skill. The crea^ 
tion of a fly, for example, must have required 
great ingenuity ; but it may be said, yliat 1S 
use of it now that it is created > fimiibr A j tv.T2.\. 

•** A 

indeed to the spider : but would the world have, - 
suffered an^ great loss if neither spiders nor flies 
had ever existed ? 

The extensive variety that exists in Nature 

iv 

may perhaps be thus accounted for : The Au- 
thor of the universe is possessed of boundless in- 
telligence and energy. He delights to exert 
these qualities in their full extent ; but this can- 
not be accomplished without a vast variety of 
operations. The labiic of Nature is an exertion 
of great power and intelligence. Had a single 
plant, or an animal that now exists m it, been 
left out, the universe would have been a Jess 


excellent eflort of skill than it actually is. It 
would therefore have been a less complete',' 
consequently a less valuable exertion of the wis- 
dom of its great Artist. To m^ke a man requi- 
red much discernment ; but perk', ps it did not 
require much less^ t;» niaxe a fly. cBoth of them 
otAilcJ fn.dToo.ii ,n this w r or!d ; and had it wanted 


either of them, 
fabi ic ; that is, 
or Contrivance 

t " 


il v^ould been a less perfect 

there have been less mind 
exerted in formalin. A man 
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i^'oulci rather wish to have been the autTliSr of 
many ingenious inventions than qi one only ; ancj 
4he Author of the universe has *choscn rather to 
^be the ^maker of a thousand, woilds, and of a 
thousand animals, than*of one world and one u- 
^limaj. . .) 

/' 'jfi'h, '"the* mmd of man can attend with ac. 
'huracy only to one object at a time, and it can- 
ndt pciform vigorously moVe tli-;(7m*rrrC~a<?i&m at 
the same instant. But it would appear that the 
IVlind winch governs this w*orld must possess tlic 
capacity of attending at once to an immense va- 
riety of objects, and of making the most vai.ous 
excitions of power at the same tune. d hese 
qualities or attnbutes have been denominated 
the omniscience and cnrnprcSt ncc of the Bcity . 
But as the investigation of them is attended w ill 
consideiahle ddkculies, I shall refci it to the lol 
lowing Chapter ; in which I mean to consider 
very particulaily the kind of conncc Lion Lb. a. 
subsists between the Author of Nat me and hi; 
VV'^rks. 

%th, It has been disputed. Whether the qua. i 
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thai^’he prefers happiness to misery, as mai^ 
pleasures are enjoyed by his creatures. He pr6- 
bably never faik to produce happiness when it*' 
is not inconsistent with the production of in-’’ 
telligence, which, being more valuable in his 
eyes, always obtains a preference. JEfeilhas^ mq 4 ^- 
the perfection or chief good of the inferior 
mals in a great measure to consist of pleasured, 
Xhe o'fdmJtry state of their existence is happy ; 
and ( by depriving them both of foresight and re- 
collection, he has rendered it impossible for them 
to fall into severe distress. Yet, even with re- 


gard to them, the acquisition of skill or intelli- 
gence is accounted preferable to pleasure ; and 
to induce them to acquire that skill, they are 
exposed to various sufferings. t IVIan has appetites 
and atfeciions like the inferior* animals. Xo him. 


therefore, in a certain degree, pleasure is a good, 
and pain is an evil : But he is also possessed of 
a mind capable of recollecting the past and of 
investigating the future. Ax its imprqyemervt^ 
is the purpose of his exist£R«~e, his appetites./i'?- 
fections, pleasures, and sufferings, are all my.de 
subservient to that impoitant^-^bj^ct. In the 
estimation, then, o Maker /jf this vyprld, 
p \ i - ° * c -m ~ ' * ^^ery are objects only of secon- 
dary consideration. <>Xl^e op;- - 'ftio«- of intelli- 
gence in his qreatW(es,*c^ always his principal 
ajy/i, to "v^hioh their yley^sures are continually 
sacrifj^e.^. ^W^iat , we carl goodness or benevo- 
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knee, therefore, cannot be regarded as S^pri- 
jnary or ruling principle .of action with the 
•Deity, nor can it, perhaps, be said with pro- 
priety that he loves his creatures. He approves 
of the meanest of them as an exertion of wisdom. 
iHe^nujtJbe satisfied with human nature in an 
^rnfment degree, when he views the progress 
] kn which it is engaged, and discerns the height 
of excellence to which, t>y hi^ca^lPls des- 
tined to reach. , • 

After all, it is very little that we know of the * 
character of the Author of the universe. We 


can only say, that he is one Being, and that his 
intelligence possesses these marks of perfection, 
that though active, it is steadfast ; and though, in 
this world, it confi nes itself to a single plan of 
operation, yet the Variety of contrivance which 
it exhibits is unbounded. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THh DEITY'' 1 * 
. AND THE UNIVERSE. 


.As the objects and operations that appear in 
Nature could not produce themselves, we are 
under the necessity of ascribing their existence 
to some powerful and intelligent cause. The 
term God, or Deity, is on^y the appellation 
or name given by men to the cause of all 
things. 

There are two ways in which the Deity may 
be the cause of whatever exists*-: — 

He may have formed at first the jvhc? ' 
the universe, and so pi^'.fectly adjusted alb "its 
parts, that it proceeds of itself in its destirfbd 
career, without requiring any flivver interposi- 
tion on hjs part : r " ' 

“ may nor "only have originally contrived 
and put in motioij^lie uni^ b..e?Ie may still 
be the preserver of y’&.Y.'TVl the energetic or im- 
r.cdiate ctiuse and" puid^cer of all its move- 
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’’It appears to me, that the first of thesfle^tleas 
Lffords a very defective conception of the opera- 
ions of the Deity, and implied, that they are to 
oe regarded m no higher point of view than the 
efforts of a human artiSt. 

Whenja man sets about- making a machine, 
i^V’^fiin'sfs rrtate'rials already provided that possess 
)owers or energies in themselves, whose force he 
>nly directs and takes advantage^o?.- — ire- maker 
if a watch, of a clock, of an engine to move by 
vater or by steam* only ckrects to a particular— 
novement the powers of elasticity or of gravity, 
vhich IMature has already prepared and given 
iim to work upon. When the machine is set 
i-going, he has nothing farther to do, for ISTa- 
uie does the rest. 

but the cause of all things is in a very difle- 
*cnt situation. He can have no materials pro- 
vided for him beforehand. Whatever energies 
ire to be exerted, fnust begin, and continue to be 
sxerted^by himself. His own power is the source 
cS^all action. Tbs bping the case, wherever 
ii^y power appears to ll/e exerted, it must be re- 
garded as e.xeiii'vl by him. Pei haps, indeed, it 
may be pos^yfe for him^^ confer upon beings 
whom lie creates a kind o S ^iowe r. 

which they mav become, ^n some respects^the 
secondary authors o^^^^nts^^dBut, in every case, 
tn which power or enerpd^ <5?.f any kind is exerted, 
and in which we ha\ e no proof that the^ DeitV 
is producing^Ji- tlirough tl^ < mcd^^«*Of ci||jited 
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beu%< we must regard him as immediately pro- 
ducing it himself. This is a truth which ougHt 
to be well attended to. There can be no mo»- 
tion without a mover, no action without an actor,^ 
no power exerted without a powerful being : 
But in the case of the elasticity of bod^s ; in ther| 
cast of gravitation, or that energy by wHicfi^ili 
bodies rush towards each other ; and in the cas©^ 
of that-Vi£f»**i / "By whifch plants and animals grow 
and live — the most wonderful powers are exerted. 

- These powers must come from the Deity, who is 
the author of all action or exertion. He may 
exert or convey these powers by means of cre- 
ated beings or secondary natures ; but there is 
no evidence that he does so. In the present 
state of human knowledge, therefore, the repul- 
sive force of a spring, the 'energy by which a 
bit of lead presses towards the earth, or the pow- 
er by which a small twig arises aloft and be- 
comes a tree, ought, by every rule of sound rea- 
soning, to be regarded as immediate operations^ 
of the Divine force, energy; or power. 'V^yjre 
these events produced by intermediate powers, or 


beings, the Deity would stilt^^e^ ^he original 
and ^primary cause them ; buy/ as the case 
j^p^ually tjLfinds, v^f'have not the smallest reason 
to*Suspect that lie does not l^y.his own immedi- 
ate power and intefcacxsit m iy' produce every event, 

iftre 


and every change, arnu every effort that occurs 
lii nature. The universe not a piece of clock- 
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w^frk, which, when set a-going, runs on of sisdf. 
ll is a great workshop, in which the mighty 
.Artist is continually occupied in preparing new 
‘ools to supply the place of those that are carried 
away or worn out by service ; or, it is a splendid, 
jbut unfirjished painting, to which new figures 
^re^pei^etUalTy’' added, even while the hand of 
-time is busied in blotting out those formerly de- 
lineated. 


So far is it, thereforte, from being difficult to 
prove that a powerful being conducts the attaiVk 
of this world, that the difficulty would seem to 
consist in removing for an instant from our 
thoughts the idea of his immediate presence and 
operation. But the variety, and at the same 
time the steadiness of his exertions, gives, to 
what is called the oourse of nature, such an ap- 
pearance at once of wild hazard, and of dull 
mechanism, that we acquire a kind of confusion 
in our notions concerning it, which prevents our 


thinking much bf its Author. Xhus, by the 
perfection of his sk^ill and of his exertions, 
hasHhe Deity contrived to conceal from vulgar 


apprehension .the eflorts of w T isdom and of 
power whichsWie is continually making iWthin 
and ‘around t&. Xhus is tfte terror arevented 


that might otherwise seize ^iporiT men, wererney 
continually impressed by th.e^over powering con- 
sciousness of the Divine:** presence ; and thus, 
also, do we- avoid that frenzy of entfnjsiasffi— 
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whTCii wfght inflame the human mind, were we 
alive at every moment to the clear con victim! 
that we ourselves, and all the objects we per r - 
eeive, are animated and filled by the power and 
Inspiration of the Eternal. 

The connection, therefore, that subsists be- 
tween the Deity and the universe, is fhateT of 
cause and effect. He is the active, operating^ 
and immediate proddeer, or cause of all the ob- 
jects and events that exist or occur around us. 

stone is hard, because the particles of which 
it consists cling to each other by a strong at- 
tractive force. This force is an effort of the di- 
vine energy constantly exerted. Water flows 
downwards, because us particles attiact, and are 
attracted towards the centre of the earth ; but 
this attraction is an exertion of the Divine power 
continually operating. This power is exerted 
by rule and measure; so that more compact sub- 
stances descend with greater force, and bulky 
bodies aie driven upwards. Thus, at every mo- 
ment, by night and by day, during the Japsor"of 
ages, the silent energy of the Author of the uni- 
verse is occupied in binding togethe-r every par- 
ticle' of the rocks of^,, which the fuountains and 
i,q 1 idAg*obe 'A'fhe eaith are composed, and 
' m pressing towards the ocegp /very single drop 
of water that fiowsMn , sp fiiany streams. “When 
liro burns, it is because liis present power is 
'’Tormi-ng new combinations, and forcing aloft the 
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lighter substances, according to rules which* he 
uniformly observes. livery blade of every 
pfant tliat grows is an exertion pf his energy; 
and every feeling, and every action of every 
animal 611 the earth, or in the waters, is an 
immediate effort of his power: So that, in 
truth, the universe is nothing else than »a 
continued work or exhibition of Divine power 
constantly present and producing whatever 
exists. • 

The salutary obsemrity, however, with vvlTicb 
Dmrie providence has covered this important 
truth, has produced among mankind much igno- 
rance of its reality. Because the mountains re- 
main firm and stable, we find it impossible 
always to recollect, or even to conceive, that 
they arc constantly \ound and held together by 
the immediate operation of an intelligent Being. 
Because our actions are always the result of our 
own feelings 01 thoughts, we readily imagine 
that our actions arcs independently our own, and 
foLget thtlt they are exertions of that great ener- 
gy which produces our feelings and our 
thoughts, and is the souice of all the power and 
of all the action <hat the universe exhibits. 

i ./ • 

But*reflecting men are* seldom unwilling to 
acknowledge that external nature is cxcYffsT^ely* 
and immediately produced lay tiie Author of the 
universe. I shall, therefore, consider that point 
as sufficiently, established Without farther discusl- 
Voi*. I. B b 
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sion. The chief opposition to the truth now 
stated, has arisen from the difficulty of acknqw- 
ledging or conceiving that human actions are 
produced, like every other event in the uni- 
verse, by the immediate operation of the Deity. 
I shall, therefore, endeavour to illustrate this 
position by some additional remarks. 

Men of all countries, languages, and religions, 
have, at different periods, entered with singular 
eagerness into the discussion of this speculative 
question. They liaye takeh vei-y various views 
of the subject, and involved it in much intricate 
argumentation. Hence it becomes of import- 
ance to understand clearly the state of the 
point at issue. 

Both parties agree in asserting that the will of 
•man is free, and that he can do whatever he 
thinks fit. The difficulty consists in detei mi- 
ning what kind of freedom he possesses. On the 
one side, it is asserted that every action of every 
man’s life is produced, like "the events in the 
material world, by the Author of the'universe, 
according to a fixed plan, and could not possibly, 
so far as we are concerned, have been different 
frqjn what it actually has beeij : It is alleged 
that the greatest freeciom any man can enjoy is 
to actTas he inclines; but it is added, that man 
never acts or„ wills without some motive indu- 
cing or inclirfmg him to act; and that these mo- 
th es derive all their power from the constitution 
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of our nature, which is the work of the Deity. 
Thus all the actions of men are traced to the 
Author of our nature. Why ddes a man eat 

the breach that stands before him? Because he 

is hungry. And why does hunger induce him 
to*eat? — Because such is the constitution of his 
nature. In this way human actions are consi- 
dered as necessary with regard to us, and as .ap- 
pointed or predestinated by the Deity. The 
supporters of this opinion are accordingly caljed 
A T ec^ssita> uins or Predatinartilns. 

The supporters of the independence of the 
human mmd assert, on the contrary, that man is 
the author of his own actions; that they do not 
pioceed according to a fixed arrangement; that 
the Deity, as a lawgiver and a judge, may com- 
mand andthieaten; b*ut that, unless, by the exer- 
tion of a miracle, his interference in human 
affairs extends no farther. The adherents of this 
opinion also allege^ that man can act without 
any motive; that he can will or act in ojiposi- 
tion to all motives; that his actions aic contin- 
gent^, that is, casual, or_ the result of chance, 
and can be tra'ced only to himself. — d he folkwv- 
, ing reasons seem to prove ^clearly that this Mst 
opinion is erroneous. They are not new; h vi it* 

The writers upon this side oP the question define con- 
tingency to signify ^hat which might have been? or "light nof 
have been. 


B b 2 
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appears necessary to state them, because mankind 
do not yet seem disposed to consider the question 
as fully set at Srest. 

I. From the constitution of the human 
mind itself, it is evident that the actions of men 
are fixed and necessary, and must proceed 
according to an established arrangement. Our 
faculties are two f perception, and will, or 
voluntary power. But it is obvious that the 
perceptive faculty nets in a manner that is fixed 
and immutable; and at all events, that it is no 
way dependent upon our voluntary power or 
will. We cannot, if we were willing to do so, 
perceive that black is white, that twice two is 
equal to seven, that pain is, better than pleasure, 
or that folly is more excellent than wisdom. 
The human understanding isfoimed upon fixed 
principles, which render it impossible for us to 
avoid perceiving that light is different from 
darkness, that a precipice is not plain ground, 
that sweet is not sour, that ignorance is different 
from knowledge, and that self-command is supe- 
rior to imbecility of mind'. Upon these and 
other points the will^has no power over the per- 
ceptiy^ faculty. On the contrary, the percep- 
tive faculty possesses the most complete supre - 1 
macy over /V. It only in consequence of the 
perception .of hunger that we chuse to eat, and 
in consequence of the perceptioh of thirst that 
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wd chuse to drink. It is frorn the perception of 
pleasure that we pursue pleasure ; it is from per- 
ceiving pain that pain and the ^hazard of pain 
are avoided ; it is from perceiving the excel- 
lence of* wisdom that w* are led to pursue wis- 
dom; and from discerning the inferiority and un- 
worthiness of ignorance and folly, that we are \,ed 
to guard against them. -The voluntary power is 
never exerted, unless in consequence of some 
perception of good to be gained, or of evil to be 
shunned. If we had no perceptions, we \\^>uld 
never act or exert ourselves. Our perceptions, 
therefore, are the causes which produce all our 
actions. But as our perceptions, by the consti- 
tution of our natuie, are fixed and immutable 
and necessary, it is obvious that our actions 
which proceed fror^ them must be equally fixed 
and unchangeable. To assert, therefore, that 
men can act without perceptions or motives, as 
they are usually called, or in opposition to mo- 
tives or perceptions, is to assert that we can act 
withoutj or in opposition to, that which is the 
solt? cause of action. 

*These truths may be farther illustrated by 
attending to the different classes of perceptions 
whidh excite men to activity. 

Human actions proceed fiom four Sources; 
first, from appetites; secoiTdly, from passions or 
affections; thirdly, from teason,* or the discerrK^ 
ment of w&at is most excellent and* right;* or. 
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lastly, from some modification or mixture 'or 
th ese three principles. 

1st. The dominion of appetite is best exenl- 
pliiied in the brute oreation. They obey appe- 
tites and tendencies, wlvch are obviously givtn 
them immediately by Nature, and without lh.6 
influence of which they act not. The fierceness 
of the lion or the eagle is evidently the neces- 
sary-result of hunge' - or of lust. Man is en- 
dowed with senses lilce the inferior animals. 
T hece give rise to similar appetites. In as far 
as these appetites direct his acLions, man, like 
the inferior animals, is a necessary being, con- 
ducted like them by Nature to what purposes 
she thinks best. 

•2d. The affections and passions which grow 
up in the human mind are (lie result of our si- 
tuation in this world. That situation was con 
trived and pmpaied by the Author of the uni- 
verse. When man acts under the influence of 
his affections and passions, then Ins conduct 
ought to be regarded as the woik of that Being 
who produced passions in his breast. 

It is a certain truth, that those excellent 

« O 

minds which act from the discernment of what 
is rational and wise, are cf all beings farthest re- 
jaoved from any kind of chance or uncertain 
contingency in theirs conduct. Were any man 
possessed of an .underSianding so completely cn 
ligktenecl as t6 preclude the possibility of error t 
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were lie at the same time endued with such a degree 
of self-command as would prevent his yielding to 
t]ie temptation of doing what he <^id not approve ; 
— -there is no doubt that, in every case, he would 
acl with* the strictest wisdom and propriety. He 
feould not possibly do otherwise ; for he would 
in every instance discern what is right ; ths 
Strength of mind wouldr enable him to act ac- 
cording to it ; and the very idea of doing other- 
wise would appear to him completely absurd.—— 
Let it be supposed that, at t^e same time, another 
man should rise up, possessed of equal w'isdom 
and integrity ; there is' no doubt that, from 
knowing his situation, he would be able to pre- 
dict accurately all the actions which the first 
would perform. Xo enable him to do so, no- 
thing more would *be necessary than to consider 
how he himself would act in similar circumstan- 
ces. Discerning what is wisest and best to be 
done, and having no adequate temptation to act 
otherwise than well and* wisely, he would know 
with certainty, that neither he himself, nor any 
othSr being possessing the same perfection of 
mind, couhi possibly * avoid doing what is wise 
and right. Thus were any individual of the 
huma n^ ra ce to exist long enough to enable him 
gradually to reach the degree of excellence now 
-mentioned, and both to*know what is most fit in 
all the circumstances of *his situation, and als^.^ 
to possess tnat self-comifland w hfch "would ^en- 
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tier him capable of performing in every case 
what reason requires, there is no doubt that he 
would gradually become a necessary being. Su- 
penor to error and to weakness, it would, be ira-^ 
possible for him to be gfuilty of folly. Beings 
of an equal nature would be able to fore tel his' 
actions with certainty ; and it would never oc- 
cur to himself that he h&tl any power to do what 
is weak or irrational. Hence we see that it is 
the tendency of our nature to ascend to the ho- 
nourable bondage of. necessity. Eisor is indeed 
manifold, but truth is one ; and the nearer we 
approach to a perfecL acquaintance with it, the 
more obviously necessary will our conduct be- 
come. It is evident, that the most rational and 
the most pc j feet Being in Lhe universe can only 
do wliat is wisest and most Excellent. In pro- 
portion as our nglu.o become,, assimilated to his, 
we too shall become the steady servants of good 
sense or wisdom, and daily "more incapable of 
obeying any other master. 

Human actions can only be produced by the 
appetites, the affections, or the understanding of 
man. But as these are all thd workmanship of 
the Author cf the univeise, who formed the con- 
stitution of man, and "prepared this ' T *orlci for 
his habitation, it is obvious, that when we act in 
consequence of any cf* these, our actions are‘ 
v fruly and ultimately produced by the First Cause 
of all things, and for mb. pan of the divine one- 
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yations.— -Man, t"herefore, in his lowest state, 
when led captive by mere appetite and blind 
affection, is ruled by that Supeuior Power "which 
coirtrived the human constitution and its pre- 

r' f T • ' 

sent situation. Man a^so, in the most perfect 
^tate to which his nature is capable of attaining, 
‘would be ruled by necessity, by the happy sie- 
“cessity of doing what is^wise and right. 

4 th. W hen men act from any one of these rul- 
ing principles, then, tKe Deity is clearly and ob- 
viously the cause of their actions. It is equally 
■obvious, that every mixture of these necessary 
principles must produce a necessary result. An 
action, proceeding half from reason and half 
from appetite, will be as nccessaiy as if it had 
proceeded wholly^ from reason or wholly from 
appetite. But many of our actions proceed ficm 
such a strange jumble of different passions and 
appetites min gled in different degrees, of ra- 
tional considerations, and of weak, partialities, 
that w T e can neither tell beforehand how other 
men, nor how w r e ourselves, will act in certain 
circumstances v This ignorance of ourselves, and 
of the chasacters'of other men, gives an appear- 
ance of accident or chance to all the events of 
life, alil-eugh there is in truth no ch»nce in^thv, 
mpfuer. The same tiling however, happens"in 
the case of material olajects. Vvihen we arc told 
of a great wheel upon w hich *\vater is made tf' 
fall in a particular manner, v/c can read) ly^fove- 
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tel the direction in which the wheel will turn 
round ; for the simplicity of the object leaves no 
sense of doubt , upon our minds, and excludes 
every idea of hazard. On the contrary, if a box 
containing an hundred ‘dice is overturned, we ' 
say that it altogether depends upon chance wha£ 
numbers the dice will turn up on falling out of 
the box, although thefe is actually no more' ' 
chance in this case than in the former. ISTo one' - 
of the dice can move itself any more than the 
great wheel, or depends less* upon the force ap- 
plied to it ; but being a small body, it is liable 
to be influenced by so many little circumstan- 
ces, that we cannot possibly calculate or foresee 
the result. Xhe ’event itself is not less certain 
and fixed than any other mechanical move- 
raent ; but we possess no foresight of it, and we 
are pleased to call our own ignorance by the 
name of chance. In the same manner, pur in- 
.capacity to calculate the influence of circum- 
stances upon the mixed temper' and character of 
ourselves, or of other men, renders future events 
apparently dependent upon hazard, although 
the principles of human ’nature ha\ys remained 
fixed, and stable since man appeared upon the 
earth. 

* II. * Indeed it can easily be demonstrated, 

that if chance .ruled ov&r this world, or if h if-' 

tnan affairs we£c not destined to proceed *ac- 
• * A ‘ 

cording to *a- fixed arraligement, no such thing 
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us knowledge could possibly exist or grow up 
among men. Were it as likely that a stone 
would fly into the air as that ^t will fall to the 
ground ; were it as probable that the next river 
v will be*found flowing mpwards as downwards, or 
■^perhaps standing still and not flowing at all- — it 
• would be impossible for us ever to become .ac- 
—Quainted with the universe, or with ifs constitu- 
tion. Indeed, in these ciscumslances, it would 
have no constitution.* Every thing would pro- 
ceed at random and by^ chance. Whaf was 
wholesome food to-day might be poison to-mor- 
row. Trees might grow w here corn had been 
sov/n ; and man woidd be lost in confusion and 
amazement amidst a world in which no fixed 
arrangement or necessary and permanent order 
was established. *,This point is abundantly ob- 
vious ; and w'ith regard to the malenal world, 
nobody is disposed to question its truth. It is 
not, however, less true with regard to the ac- 
tions of men. S*nce the beginning of the world, 
the same wants, the same passions, and the same 
faculty of reason, have ruled mankind. Men 
h3ve sown seen in the ground, have reaped the 
harvest, have begotten children, have built ha- 
bitcftions^ and ■ have practised dilTer^it arts ac- 
cojjifng to the measure of their skill. The*gc- 
-dcrai train and most important parts of human 
conduct can be as accurately «foretold and re^- 
relied on as any event Chat occurs ih the lflale- 
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rial universe. It is certain that, if the world en- 
dure, the waters will next year run downwards, 
and the trees will grow upwards ; but it is equal-, 
ly certain, that he who shall next year have j:oo 
much clofh and no bread, will be walling to ex- y 
change a part of it with him whb has too muchf' 
bread and no cloth. When a man obtains a lease • 
of an estate for years, foT which he is to pay rent, “ 
he calculates no less upon the willingness of man- 
kind to purchase the produce of his farm than 
he does upcfn the fertility of the soil and the re- 
gular return of the seasons. Nobody would be- 
come bound as an apprentice, if it were not cer- 
tain that the productions of a particular art wall 
alv/ays be valued. There could be no such 
thing as what is called a knowledge of the 
world and of mankind, it human conduct were 
not regulated by fixed principles. The enact- 
ment of laws w r ould be an absurdity, were it not 
understood and belies ed that Vnen are ruled by 
motives and rational considerations. There would 
be no jmblic law or policy if our conduct were 
at all times the result of hazard ; and there colild 
be no morality, if it weie 1 impossible,, ever to hx 
in tkp human mind some steady rule of con- 
duct. 

*It is evident, then, that neither knowli>(ige 
nor foreknowdedge could possibly exist, if th£> 
spflairs of the urh verse d’d not proceed upon" an 
arranged arid established, plan. It has been a! 
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leged indeed, that, strictly speaking, there is no 
connection betwixt the existence of an event and 
our knowledge of it, as our knowledge is not the 
cau.se of its existence, which may therefore be 
contingent. It has beftm said, that although I 
'know" what a particular man will do to-morrow, 
•yet my knowledge is not the cause of his con- 
'd uct ; his actions are rrbt the result of my fore- 
sight, but of his own choice, which may there- 
fore be casual. — But *an obvious answer occurs 
to this : IVIy knowledge or foreknowledge pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that his actions arc 
previously fixed or certain, and that they will 
proceed in a particular train, and in no other. If 
the man had no fixed and established temper 
and character to influence his conduct, that con- 
duct could never be foreseen, for we could have 
no principle from which to reason concerning 
it. Our foreknowledge, then, docs not fix or 
influence a man’s’actions ; but it is because bis 
actions are actually fixed and influenced that 
we foresee or know. them. 


Often, indeed, we cannot foretel the actions 
o? men ; but neither* can we always foretel the 
simplest events in the material world. co- 

vetous^man shall do a generous action, or a 
gp*ra-natured man shall unexpectedly act harSh- 
''Ty* There is always* a reason, for such occur- 
rences, thpugh we may be ignorant of it. Tl^je 
one man may have been put into g*ood humour 
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by some uncommon instance of good fortune; 
and the other may have been suddenly soured 
by disappointment, or some other circumstance 
muot have taken place with which we are unac- 
quainted. In the same fnanner, a chemical ex - j 
periment shall succeed a hundred times, ancT' 
shall fail the next time it is performed. A watch ' 
or a clock shall go ill, ol not at all, and an emi-T 
nent " artist shall bp unable to tell how or why. 
The whole difficulty arises from our ignoiance 
. of the actual state of the case? An accurate ex- 
amination sometimes does, and sometimes does 
not, discover the latent cause of what astonished 
us ; but he would have a strange mind indeed 
who should resolve the difficulty, by saying that 
it arose from contingency, that is, from no cause 
at all. The vulgar do better i than this ; for they 
ascribe astonishing events to witchcraft or in- 
chantment. In other words, they ascribe incom- 
prehensible events to incomprdhensible causes. 

ILL. Were not human acliofts produced by 
perceptions or motives of some kind or other, 
there could exist no such thing as what is called 
character' among men. It ’ wotild be impossible 
for one person to know what another would do 
next. To say of a man, that fear, hope^ love, 
hafred, interest, or reason, do not rule his con- 
duct, is to hold- him out* as a being that is ter- s 
riible to the human race, and whom none of us 
in our senses would approach. Llappily cur 
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species is very differently formed. We have a 
character and a nature from which our actions 
originate. If an accusation of ir^amous conduct 
were brought against a steadfast and enlightened 
^nian whose character w« know, we would rea- 
Uily say that it cannot be true, that it is not in 
his nature to act unworthily, and that he must 
-be misrepresented. War may indeed unhappily 
be mistaken, because we may not have knbwn 
him sufficiently ; but in as far as we have cor- 
rectly understood his min^l and its dispositions, 
we shall infallibly be found in the right. 

As man, then, is not the author of his own 
existence, nor consequently of his own percep- 
tions or exertions, and as human affairs proceed 
not according to chance or hazard, but are the 
lesult of a fixed arid original intellectual consti- 
tution and character, which can be made the 
subject of knowledge and of foresight, it is evi- 
dent that the actions of men are no less the 
work of the Arranging Mind that contrived and 
animates the universe, than any other part of 
the* movements and events that occur in crea- 
lioh. 
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CHAP*, IV, 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Ttuit against the opinion which has been now 
maintained many formidable objections have 
been stated. It has been alleged that it de- 
grades the human character, and reduces man 
to the rank of a mere machine or passive engine 
in the hands of a superior Power ; that it tends 
to destroy all activity in man, by representing 
all his efforts as useless, seeing his destiny is 
fixed, and depends not on himself ; that if this 
opinion be true, moral instruction and education 
must be -useless, as the appointed train of human 
actions cannot be altered by any efforts of ours; 
that it is hostile to the important doctrine ©f a 
state of rewards and punishments after this life ; 
that it either destroys all distinction between 
right and^wrong, or it represents the Deity as the 
author of all the moral evil and the crime^that 
exist in the world ; <md, lastly, that it is edn- 

ft 

traTy to our ov/n consciousness of freedom. — I 
shall consider* shortly »ach of these objections. 
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l.r£. It is not true that this opinion repie 
sents man as an unintelligent machine ; on the 
contrary, it rather represents hi m as a god 
It represents his actions as exertions of the di 
yinity residing within aijd around him ; and Ins 
mind as an emanation from the boundless Intel- 
lect that animates the univcise. 

^ Neither is it trucj, that this opinion lias 

a tendency to diminish the activity of men. - It 
even stimulates them to higher elloi ts, by the 
proud sense which inspiics of the excellence 
of their nature, and by tlie confidence which 
they learn to repose in the invincible energy 
which suppoits their efforts and disposes of their 
existence. n is a notorious fact, m tlie histoiy 
of mankind, that the highest exertions of mtie- 
pidity and of fortitude have in every age been 
produced by the belief of this principle. Atlila 
the Hun, and Mahomet tlie Arabian, preached 
it with success to the barbarians of the ISJorth 
and the South as .the means of inspiring cou- 
rage. The Stoics and the lirst Ohiistians taught 
it to jtlicir disciples as the sure source of stead- 
fastness and resignation. It never fails to pro- 
duce that contempt of the dangers and the plea- 
sures of our present existence, which, w^hen well 
regulated, prepares the mind for the most diffi- 
culc “undertakings. Accordingly, the vice into 
vvhich those who believe this opinion arc apt to 
fall, is not languor or indolence, * h,ut rashrxess 
Vol. 1. C c 
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and enthusiasm. The knowledge that their days 
are numbered enables them to enjoy the present 
moment, and to regard every species of future 
hazard with indifference. The knowledge that 
their life and their actions are produced* and 
supported at every moment by the immediate 
interference and energy of the Author of the 
universe, removes all superstitious anxiety from> 
their thoughts, and .inspires them with full con- 
fidence in the future conduct of the great Being 
whti condescends to be continually occupied 
with their concerns. 

It is merely a speculative or theoretical notion, 
that the belief of the predestination, or necessity 
of human actions, has a tendency to diminish 
the exertions of • en. In real life, we neitliiN 
eat nor drink with less avidity or pleasure, be- 
cause we know that hunger and thirst form a 
necessary part of our constitution. Nor does 
the poor man labour with less industry for the 
gratification of his appetites -:md the supply of 
his wants, because he foresees it to be his des- 
tiny to do so during life. The career of avarice 
or ambition, of love or iovengc*J is not proceeded 
in with less vigour, because we feel ourselves hui 
lied alopg by the impulse of irresistible parSSions 
'i'lie sure prospect of success does not diimmsh 
our ardour. It is seldom, indeed, that, amidst 
business or pleasure, fhen reflect upon the ©rigi 
nal cau.e 'and source of all energy, or perceive 
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that their existence and exertions are not tiuiy 
their own : Hut even w r ere they to do so upon 
eyery occasion, they would see rio good reason 
for cjimmishing their efforts. They would per- 
ceive that, in the greaf chain which binds the 
'future to the past, and the successive events ot 
Hfe to each other, the pursuit of an object* is 
‘destined to go before ift possession, and e ve n 
that in the estimation of the* Creatoi ot the uni- 
verse, the activity of our pursuits is more ^im- 
portant than the enjoyments we attain, and is 
productive ot more lasting and \aluable ellects. 

3d. It has been very strangely maintained 
that this opinion overthrows the utility oi nv i al 
instruction; wdiercas it is, in truth, the only 
reason which can justify its ernplos ment. - 1 c 

ihe affairs of this wotld, and the actions of men, 
t TtiU-ly contingent, that is, did they pi owed 
iccording to mere hazaid, it would indeed lie 
ab ,ui d to exhibit to’ mankind lules of conduct 
or objects of pursuit. It is only became the 
human mind h.is a hxed constitution and cl. .me- 
ter, &y w'hieh it .ncccwawlv regaids ceitam ob 
>scts* and events with ’plea. tire oi limasincn, 
uuh impe or aversion, that counsel becomes oi 
any value. -Moial instruction is the al t of irf-. 
humming mens actions, by -.pointing out to them 
the means by which they njay obtain the objects 
which th.ey nccessai ily love, and avoid tb* 
“ tents which* they a: e formed to fear. , Ii ’he 

c: <> 
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human mind were not ruled by motives, this 
art could not possibly have any existence. It is 
the intention of the Author of the universe that 
the human race should advance in improve- 
ment. One of the means by which this design” 
is accomplished, consists of moial counsel given 
by individuals to the rest of their species. This, 
counsel is necessary to toe end which it is meant' 
to serve, and is proVided or predestined to pro- 
duce that end, as the rain which descends upon 
the thirsty soil is necessary to the fertility of the 
earth, and forms a part of the plan of Providenci 
for suppoiting the tribes of animals that inhabd 
this globe. Had not the fruits of the earth a 
fixed constitution to which moisture is necessary, 
it would be absurd to send rain at rcgulai 
■periods; and had not the hitman mindachann 
ter that can be moved by advice, and to who " 
impiovemcnt knowledge is necessary, it is ev i 
dcnL that counsel and instruction would be be- 
stowed in vain. 

'-{l//. Tt is no doubt true that this opinion 
seems to contradict the notion .of a future *su.n 
of judicial rewards and punishments. So tar a 
I have been able to consider and to understand 
the subject, it docs appear to me that the two 
doctrines of necessity and of judgment to come, 
are absolutely inconsistent with each otliei — 
that they caqnot both be true — and that the on., 
or the other of them mint be gi\ en up. Indeed 
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xt seems impossible, without \ iolating every luti 
onal principle, to reconcile predestination w uli 
fell -fire, or to shew that it is ju.^t and leasoiiahle 
for .the Deity to punish men for actions which 
•he himself had ordained them to commit. Tv. o 
modes of getting quit of the difficulty hau\ 
-however, been attempted, 

. It has been said, thauthe w ays of God and his 
ideas of justice are unsearchable and mrompie- 
hensible ; that they ought not to he |iulged of by 
the ideas of men ; find thyt a thing mav seem 
reasonable and light to him which doe. not ap- 
pear so to us -* . I lie ways ol the Deity would, 
indeed, be mo->t unsc.ii cliabl y and mcompie- 
hensibly inational, according to oidmaiy inks 
of reasoning, could he at once be the aulhoi and 
the punisher of the same events. but it is not 
liue that any thing can appear light to the 
Deity which appears wrong to us, when we are 
lightly lii.Lrucred *us to the state of the case 
Human reason proceeds as immediately f.oni 
the Deity as any other, part of Ins woiks 01 of 
las ‘conduct, and is as lrpich a dcclaialion c.f hr. 
ohftiacter gnci nafuret Were any p;u l of hr. 
ways, therefore, inconsistent with the soun^l die 


In the Christian world, .the suppoiters of thr. opinion, 
about a century a^o, v/ere usually cal # d Suprq!ti['tat tans . 
Tluj believed that God fore-ordai * G fell A Jam ^ 

and, at the .ame time, that he w ill punish men to all ete r 
~»ty £)n account of that fall. 
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talcs of the human understanding, it would foi 
low that the Author of Nature is liable to con 
tradicL lnmself, ^and to fall into imbecility an! 
folly; an event which we have no cause to he 
licve can ever take placta His conduct, there 
fore, cannot fail to coincide with those prin 
ciples which he has formed the human mind u 
approve. 

r _fhe second attempt to reconcile predestmatioi 
with future punishmentsTonsists in cndeavoui 
ing to modify the necessity ‘of human actions 
It is supposed that the Deity does not ordain oi 
produce the bad actions of men, and that ht 
only pifunt* them*. Supposing this notion U 
be true, it does not overcome the cliiliculty. i r oi 
su|)pns‘mg the Deity to have foreseen, that if man 
was ei cate d w.iii certain dispositions, and with a 
oerta-n elm acter, lie wouU undoubtedly com 
imt crimes, and, notwithstanding this foresight 
to liave actually created lnm c \\Uh Uiese disposi 
tions and with that character, lie certainly docs 
become the author of ail the evil, and give his 
sanction to all the crimes that m^n may commit 
When the governor of a tcSwmfore^ees tiiat if the 
gates^a re opened, the enemy will come in, and, 
notwithstanding tliis, cloes actually • open* ths 


The snpportc»s of thk opinion were called S 
/ ruins 'dhey \ cd that \}u. fall of Adam was only for * 5 ■ 

-een and permitted by the l_>cny» 
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gales, the blame attached to the entiancc of the 
enemy unquestionably rests upon him Sensible 
ol this difficulty, some writers, * hiu c dei ,ul 
theJDivine prescience or foreknow lcd^c of Ini 
'man actions. But it would surely be a stiangc 
account of the wisest Being m the univcise, to 
^ay that he acts without knowing the conse- 
quences of his own acfions; or tliat he mady- 
the human 1 ace without *ha\ mg any ulca of 
what they might afterwards do. 'I'hc tiulh is, 
llie>c is no such thmg as pel mission under the 
divine government. Dlie Author of the uni- 
verse is die author of whatever occurs within its 
u ;de circuit. 'Die human mind is not left to 
act at random, 01 to produce derangement m 
the government of the world. It has a const w 
tulion and a chaiacl^i; and tlic actions of men, 
iike othci events, aie produced by the cause of 
ill things. 

We know nothing of the Deity unless iiom 
w hat we see in liis’vvoiks. Butfiom the picseni 
vcite of tins world, we have not the smallest 
easoii to expect .a future-stale of w liat are called 
judicial rewards and punishments; that is, of 
mwards to which the virtuous June a just claim, 
and of pun laments which must neccsscftilv , and 




. r 


Montcqmcu adopts this id£a See %[,cttrcs ]\jsannes - 

is aho adopted by Dr Atlain.IVigusson* in Ticati 'g 
n the rincT^h s oj TiT^rtil ciT'd I y oli*t.cnl Scicncf* 
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as an act of justice, be inflicted on the guilty. 
We perceive no such system now established 
around us. fjleasure is not necessarily con- 
nected with wisdom, nor pain with folly. .The 
virtuous man is not blessed in proportion to his 
integrity ; and the bad man is far from being 
miserable according to the measure of his wicked-,, 
ness. For the safety *of our species, indeed, 
something like rewards and punishments seems 
established in the case of temperance and intem- 
perance. At the same time, it is certain that 
no degree of temperance will always secure to 
us the enjoyment of health ; and men who in- 
dulge their appetites in an irregular mannei, 
often live and possess all their faculties to ;i 
good old age. It is not by rewards and punish 
ments that the Author of Mature leads us to im- 
provement, but by giving us passions, and pla- 
cing in their way objects to be attained. He 
thus sets before us a race to be run ; and it ii 
usually mn with eagerness arid joy. While ex- 
erting our talents in the pursuit of power, 
wealth, or pleasure, we gradually acquire* and 
learn the value of, tho'se accomplishments for 
the, attainment of which we were brought into 

i 

existence. 

The idea, however, that the Creator of tins 
world jvill horeafter^reward and punish human 
actions, is at present very deeply rooted in tla 
minds of men; and'while this notion remains, 
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the important truth that the Deity 'is the canv 
of all things will always be received with nuu h 
.perplexity. Our hopes and fejrs upon this sub- 
ject arise from that great source of all prior m 
questions of this kufd, the invincible dcsnc 
which mankind have always displayed of l'oiin- 
in S themselves a God afier tlieir own image 
and character, and from supposing that he must 
regai d the allairs of tins world pieciscly as LJiey 
themselves do. We leguul cruelty and oppres- 
sion with much lhdignal mm, and often wfish to 
inflict mischief upon the oppiessoi. Wc fancy 
that the Author of Ismt uie \icws the conduct of a 
bad man with the same feelings of indignation and 
thiistof vengeance w ith ouiselvcs. VVe are ev en 
apt to be misled upon this point by our integi ity it- 
self, and by our love^of Liuth and of excellence. 
It is our duty to labour to acquiic and to diffuse 
wisdom among men : But at times, we see indi- 
viduals not only t_areless of their own lmpime- 
ment, but even' eagerly striving to prevent (lie 
diffusion of know ledge, among mankind, and at- 
tempting to perpe tua te the reign of i^noiauc'* 
ahd of de\us # ion*dver the human nice. When at 
length we see such men suffered to dopaif quiet- 
ly out of* this world, v. c console ouiselve^ by 
supposing that an invisible Power will still pur- 
sue them beyond the grave, and that die delay of 
punishment will only render *it more^ severe at 
last. We forget that the Deity sees human ac\ 
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tions from "a very different station, if we may so 
speak, and therefore under a very different 
aspect from tha^ in which we behold them. To 
us they appear as the causes of misery and of 
moral imperfection; whereas he regards them' 
with approbation, as the efforts of his own wis- 
dom for the production of ultimate and supreme- 
excellence. 

5 th. But is the Deity then the cause of all the 
moral evil that exists in the woild? To this 

question the answer js obvious That in truth 

no such thing as moral evil is to he found in the 
creation of God ; every part of which is good, 
and wisely formed. 

What is called moral end or g :idt in men al- 
ways arises either from ignoiancc or from want 
of seif-command. A. bad nwn is a being who 
is undcqudinlcd with his true interest, or who 
wall's strength ot mind to piasue it. All that 
can. justly be said against lunV, therefore, is, that 
lie is feeble 01 unenlightened. * But t lie .Author 
»>f this world lias stoiccL it .with every possible 
unely of numls that cgji bje contained within 
cei lam limits. A gradatioii^bf intellect pro- 
reeds through tire vanous tribes ot infer an ani 
mats ujunmls to man. ' Among men* the sddT- 
gradation proceeds. fcrome are almost entirely 

c 

guided by then;, appetite^, and make feeble ex- 

eitions or reason . 1 Others arc influenced by \a 
A / 

' ions mixtures and ‘decrees of passion and or 
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jiidgment. At the head of all are placed those 
enlightened individuals who Lave learned to 
discern and to acquiesce in the # great pui pose., 
providence, and wlio form the neaie.a ap- 
•proacli to perfection that is to be found upon 
icarth. In all this profusion of ditleient minds 
v-and characters, no one could have been omitted 
without rendering the up i verse less various, and 
consequently less excellent. The Deny ci cutes 
the envious man for the same icason that In 
creates the poisonous sn^e ; lie creates* the 
ambitious man for the „ame icason that he forms 
the lion or the tygei. The} exhibit caiiilics 
-f ,rmd and of character on the face of the cie- 
a'n.n. They call foith prudence and coinage 
. *r.cl shill in other men, to guard against the 
m schlef they may produce. Revenue and \ ,.i- 
iousy, and o'hei angry and dangcious passions - , 
give rise to contrivance and much impi nement, 
ni less than tiie sfouns that sometimes ■qiiead 
le .o'ation over tin? face ol'Nature. In tins point 
>f \ icvv they me not.cvd but gru d. { ’ad men 
are ‘defective bein as. w lio blindly obi y thc,~ 
passions. They 5*e Useful to sm ;< iv .it 1 uge ; 
»nd as individuals they cannot justly complain 
of tneir ovji destiny. They still hold a cinp - 
dei able lank in the creation; for the meanee 
and most worthless of tlfe human, species is p- s- 
txse’d of superior intellect, and fconeqi^ntiy of 
-epenor excellence to th*e highest of the uTe- 
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rior animaSs. The same reasoning that would 
forbid the Deity to create an ambitious, a cruel, 
a voluptuous, or a covetous man, would hav.e 
forbidden him to create the inferior anirpals, 
and even the human vace, and perhaps any- 
being whatever : For it seems essential to a 
creature to be inferior to its Creator ; that is to, 
say, imperfection musty in some degree belong 
to its nature. But the crimes of men are only 
instances of defective intelligence, or of erroi 
and* weakness. If, tjien, there was to be such a 
thing as a creation of any kind, it is obvous that 
it must have been filled with impeifect beings. 
At times, the conduct of such beings would ne- 
cessarily bear the marks of their weakness and 
ignorance ; and thus imperfection is implied li- 
the very idea of creation, and cannot justly be 
regaided as an evil or impropriety in it. Man 
is in all cases as good and as perfect as the Au 
tlior of his nature intended ‘him to be. fie n 
therefore liable to no censure or reproach. 

In the universe, thcp, there is no such thinu 
as enmity against God,_ JThere is thereforb no 
such thing as guilt or moraf'bVil. Put does' not 
tliis opinion overthrow all distinction between 
right and. w rong ? — By no means. Ii only ovci- 
turns the erroneous notion, that man can possess 
either mgrit or. demerit towards his Maker. This 
point iswvell explained by the similitude employ 
ed by the* celebrated* Preacher of Christianity. 
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The Author of our nature is as the pofctci, and we 
as the clay m his hands. He forms one vessel 
of ordinary materials for coarse and vulgar pin - 
posfs ; he forms another, with much skill and 
care, of a beautiful fabric, of richer substance, 
and for moie splendid uses. The one of these 
\cssels is obviously of more woith than jthe 
other, both in the eye^of its Maker and of all 
reasonable beings. But its greater value is not 
its own ; it is the result of the supenor skill and 
care employed by*the gre^it Artist in its frtima 
tion. Such is the state of man. To s’ftme men 
their Creator has given better minds, and a bet 
ter intellectual education, than to otheis. These 
are the excellent and the chosen ones of tlu 
?*arth. Their thoughts and their actions me a 
source of instruction to their associates, and au 
the means by which impiovemcnt is dillused 
through tiie world. They are essentially ex- 
cellent and valuable ; for they are the most va 
luable productions that the great Artist has fa - 
bricated : But they themselves have no nicii' 
on*this account, a nd j tre entitled to no lcwaid 
in'conseqgcncc "Of* it. • The excellence they pos- 
sess is the w r ork of the Autlior of their natuie 
If they arg still imperfect, it is becajuse he ^did 
not think fit to make them otherwise; and to 
him belongs the meiit* of all tl^eu- vq^lue or im- 
portance in the creation. 

But although men catinot properly be consi- 
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tiered as possessing either merit or guilt toward' 
their IYLi'm, yet they may very readily be 
g> ully towards each other, and become just oB.- 
jects of punishment. This may seem paradox- 
ical ; but it is true. Nature has created cer- 
tain animals in a state of hostility to each other, 
Tlye wolf is at war with the lamb, and the liav k 
with the partridge. IVIrm is at wai with many 
animals, because they are dangerous to his safe- 
ty. Were a wild beast t*o lush from the finest, 
and ‘ to assault the village ‘which we inhabit, 
there is fto doubt that both the inehnaiion and 
the duty of sell-preservation would lead us te 
unite for the destruction of the common enenvy 
Put an ambitious 01 a covetous man may be a 
dangerous as a wolf or a lion. If tiny individu” 
cd, therefore, insist upon giaiifying his a\ adcc\ 
ins ambition, or any of Ills other passic ns, not 
by industry or fair aits, but at the expence ol 
the peace and the safety of •others, it becomes 
necessary for mankind to unite and to make 
war against him. If it is asked. What right ha' 
mail to punish or to put Jto death h.s brother, 
who, as a necessary agent', ls^-not gyilty or Ac- 
countable for his actions in the sight of his IVTa 
« 

leer : — it ipay be answtied, That we have* the 
same right to make war upon a mischievom 
‘man that we have to* nsake war upon a mad 
dog, upcj/i a furious woif, upon a serpent in ran 
<vay. or irx’n anv other destructive animal. 
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are justified in both cases by the »nece-it\ ot 
our situation, and by the intentions ot I'um- 
(lence. The Author of our nature formed dan- 
gerous men and dangerous animals, not to oc - 
comphsh our destruction, or to be quietly sub- 
mitted to, but that the skill and the vigour ot 
the human character might be called fortf\ in 
devising and following out the means ot' self- 
preservat ion. Thus the v iri angements of Na- 
ture aie always wise, . Even lams and tenants 
are valuable instruments of Provident e io^ pin- 
inciting intellectual impn'vuruil. __ 

The Creator of this woild could ha\ e made 
man at fust all lo\e and all kindness ; but if he 
had done so, the moral world would have c> 
♦nbited a scene of less \anety, of less eneig\, 
and of less skill. is by the iage of conilu t 

nig passions m tlie same and in diil’eient biea*ts 
that all the possible diversities of mind aie pio 
duced* ;md that ihe ruling power of reason is 
awakened, enei te«cl, and improved in the human 
character. He who is jniisumg ins enemy v.uIj 
fieice animosity; a nd h e who is entering with 
unbounded ea get weswaao the quanel of Ins 
friend ; lie who ploughs the lough ocean in 
search of wealth ; and rtiey who aie w lavish of 

life m the pursuit ot glory are all becoming 

skilful and active beings* Amidst the agitated 
state- of things, which is produced by \o many 
passions, it often happens* indeed, *thaTt individu 
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als refuse to submit their conduct to any ra- 
tioiuil restraint ; and that mankind, in their 
own defence, are compelled to have recourse to 
\ iolence and slaughter. But in such cases, 
\\ hen we say that- a inaij, is guilLy and punish- 
able, we mean, or at least vve ought only to 
megm, that he is formed with dispositions which 
vender Ins existence inconsistent with our safety. 
When we destroy him, the Author of this world 
disapproves not of our conduct ; but at the same 
lime* he regards the man whom we call guilty 
a,s an useful being, whom lie himself formed 
with wise intentions, and whose conduct he 

renders valuable. Bet us guard then against the 

thunder and the storm, against hunger and dis- 
ease, against the rage of w ild beasts, and of men 
who obey their passions and not their reason; 
but let us not assert that deformity or that evr 
exists in the ci cation of God. 

Lastly, It is in vain to allege that this opinion, 
concerning the necessity of human actions, i 
c onLradicted by our own consciousness of libei 
ty ; for to what does this consciousness amount, 
unless merely to this, tliaf v^e -dre conscious, >w e 
sail do whatever we please? But we are noi 
eonscious .that we can do what wc are not plea- 
ded to do, what we have no inclination to do, 
what wc have no reashmand no motive whatever 
o do. jSx\ the onntrary, w t c are always conscious 
if acting froni some motive or other, fro in some 
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reason, from some affection or from same appe- 
tite : In other words, we are conscious that u e 
are rational beings ; for to act without any view 
or purpose or meaning of any kind, and to be 
fnoved or*determined by-»no one reason, is the 
description of complete idiotism. Even in our 
most trifling actions, we hav e always some cause, 
however slight, of preference or of choice, or 
we are ruled by motives or perceptions of good 
and evil ; that is, we are luled by the consti- 
tution of our nature and ^ts situation m rtiis 
world ; both of which are operations of the Deity. _ 
From all this it follows, that we have no rea- 
son to doubt the univcisality of the Divine a- 
gency, or that the Author of the univeise is the 
mfmediate and active cause of every event, 
and of every change that occurs in the whole 
extent of creation. — Here, liowevei, a difficulty 
occurs. — It has generally been undei stood that 
the universe contain* two substances of distinct 
and even opposite* qualities, mind and matter. 
The one of these is ^considered as capable of 
perc<?ption and of action ; whereas the other is 
iega?ded as a, mere solid, lifeless, and inactive 
mass. It may be asked. What kind of connec- 
tion subsists between the ^rcat first Mind, who 
is the cause of all action and thought, and the 
immense mass of matter cf which the sol |d globe 
and the bodies of animal^ are formed ^ Are 
Mind and matter both eternal ? or Was one of 
Vox.. I. D d 
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them created ? If so, out of what materials wag 
it formed ? 

It is abundantly evident, that a passive m&ss, 
such as matter is considered, could not create 
mind. Mind must therefore have existed from 
eternity. But could mind create matter ? This 
is^a curious question. Creation out of nothing 
is obviously an absurdity. But from what ma- 
terials could mind cxeate matter ? Mind is essen- 
tially active ; matter is supposed to be essential- 
ly passive. It seems evident, then, that Mind 
out of its own active essence could not form a 
substance totally passive, solid, and of a nature 
so opposite to its own. One of two things mmt 
follow, therefore ; either that matter is as eternal 
as mind, or that matter is not Lhe passive suft- 
stnnce that it is usually supposed to be. 

The intimate properties of matter have not yc f 
perhaps been sufficiently investigated to enable 
us to decide this point w ith precision. A variet> 
of considerations, however, render it ext rente Im- 
probable that matter is by no means either a 
solid or an inactive substance. 

It is not solid; for* pure gold, which is- the 
most compact of all substances, can be bent with 
ease w ithout being broken. In this case?, the ' 
particles on the side towards which the bend- 
ing is made /must bee brought nearer to each 
other t^rfan forjnerly *■ and those on the opposite 

de must* be removed to a greater distance. 
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This proves, either that the minut« particles 
of which the metal is composed do not touch 
cath other, or that they are not truly solid and 
impenetrable ; for if they were absolutely solid, 
'and in cdntact, they coukl not be brought near- 
er, and consequently no bending could take 
place. It also proves that the particles of # a 
body maybe removed to^ a greater distance from 
each other without apparently ceasing to be in 
contact. 

It is easy to prove* that matter is not an inec- 
iive substance. We cannot take a stone, or any 
other material object into our hands,* wilhout 
perceiving that it continually presses towards 
the earth. This pressure, which we call its 
7 j&ciglit or gravity, is an effort that it constantly 
makes to fly towards the earth, which is the 
nearest great mass of matter. A. large stone 
makes a greater effort than a small one: and thus 
vve find that every .particle of w hich this globe 
is composed is perpetually employed m making 
an effort to approach to every other particle. 
Were not the world ^bound together by this at- 
tiactive force, it coulcl not possible exist. Every 
clod of earth might fall into millions of mfinite- 
Ty small particles. A stone thrown in^o the air 
would never come back again ; the rivers 
would not run downwards*; and i jAi ma n w r ere 
to leap upwards, he would remain 'for ever sus- 
pended between heaven and earth.* 

Dd2 
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Besides ^his general attractive energy, by 
which all the parts of the universe are held toge- 
ther, different kinds or parts of matter are pos- 
sessed of powers of attraction peculiar to them- 
selves. Thus the loadstone attracts ifon, and 
the needle that has been touched by it turns 
for ever to the pole ; thus vinegar unites with 
lime, and aquafortis unites with most of the metals, 
dissolving them into a transparent liquor ; thus 
also wood and coal, and- other combustible sub- 
staiTces, when brought to a certain degree of heat, 
attract a part of Lhe air which we breathe, as 
we perceive from its rushing towards- them, and 
forming what is called a burning fire. Number- 
less other attractions are daily becoming known 
by tlie successful industry of men of scienctr. 
The more minutely matter, is divided and exa- 
mined, the more simple and the more active does 
it appear. Kxccpting the metals, the composition 
of which has hitherto eluded all research, it 
would seem that almost all- bodies are com- 
pounded of a few principles, whose mutual at- 
tractions produce all the , variety that exists in 
nature. 

It might be supposed that the' attractions, of" 
which I now speak, Would ultimately produce 
universal rest ; but this is prevented by the 
powers ^ verted by the* constitutions of animals 
and vegetabler, and * also by the operation of 
heat. 
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The plants which cover the face of the earth 
afford the means of converting the most inactive 
substances into proper food for» animals. The 
decS.y of these animals affords new and better 
nourishment for plants ; and thus a perpetual 
round of action is preserved in Nature. 

The powerful energy which we call heat op- 
poses the general powef of attraction. It enters 
into all substances, and preserves their parts at 
a considerable distance from each other. "Julius 
water and quicksilver exi*st m a state of ice, 
of liquor, or of vapour, according to the de- 
grees of heat that they contain. Heat also mo- 
llifies the attractions peculiar to certain bodies. 
Thus a pile of wood may remain undisturbed 
in the air till it rot ; but if any part of it be 
brought to a red heat, the air immediately begins 
to unite with it, and never ceases to do so till 
the whole is converted into vapour and ashes. 
The ashes fertilize the soil, and the vapour is 
absorbed by the leaves of plants, or, uniting 
with water, is taken Up by their roots, and again 
becomes a part of tlstlr /substance. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity, therefore, un- 
der # wlnch this subject stUl remains, yet as 
enough setms known to prove that* matter* i» 
neither a solid nor an inactive si^blancc, but on 
the contrary that its minutest pfi'PCfCTSs, as well 
as its greatest masses, are powerful. and energetic, 
I am, upon the whole, inclined to believe that 
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there is, in truth, only one substance in the uni- 
veise; ti ..t this substance is mind; and that thur 
God is mueed All, and in All that exists. 


CHAP. V. 

DUTIES OF RELIGION', OR OF WHICH 'HIE DEI TV 
IS THE OBJECT. 


f her r is no subject upon which men have fal- 
len iiU<> ... ' re'iLer variety of eirors, or more u/oss 
ab>.iidilic than u. iheir ideas of the services and 
duties they ought to perfoim c to superior beings. 
'They have fasted, they have feasted, they have 
lamented, they have rejoiced. They have of- 
fered sac: dices of men an^l of all animals for 
their gods to feed upoifT \fhey have built ,fine 
houses for them to dwell in ; they have burned 
incense to please »the .smell of their divinities, 
and made conceits of music to gratify their ears; 
they have composed so.ngs in their praise ; they 
have tom th6u* own flesh with hooks and nails ; 
they have washed th^ir bodies almost without 
v easing, and they have gone abominably duty > 
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they have danced ; they have remained im- 
ijiovcable on a spot for years; they have gone 
long journeys ; they heave a<;ted pluvs; they 
have \yhipped themselves; they have im\lm 
money to priests ; tTiey ha\e walked with 
pebbles in their shoes; and, m short, there is 
scaicely a freak or fancy that the human imagi- 
• nation can devise whi£h has not been employ- 
ed by some body or other *to please his God. 

AJ1 these errors lia\e arisen from impiopc* 
ideas of the Divine TVaturt*. Mankind ;m: alasiys 
willing to fancy that their Maker difleis only 
from themselves in the degree of Ins jio^ei to 
do good or ill. r ldiey are always, therefore, at- 
tempting to establish a commcice with him, 
to consist of ilattcry, gifts, services, and sub- 
mission on Lheir o\\n side; and on the sate of 
the Deity, of protection, good health, long life, 
fine v ealher, good luck, and happiness in an- 
other world. Even after they ha\ e become sen- 
sible of the absurdity of tins pretended tndlic, 
and aie satisfied that -their appointed employ- 

• i 

merit is to act .w itlv pi' r '^>ne ty in tlieir situation in 
I'Ve, still they are \\i flint* to suppose that the fa- 

a our of the Ruler of the unit else, like that#of tlie 

• • 

rulers of this world, ma> at times b£ more *utt- 
< esstully attained by a spirit oly humble depen- 
dence, of flattery, and solicitarTOii “than by se- 
iiou ly and steadily perfo; inrn^.the business al- 
•oMed, to them. Hcncc has arisen the bijrb \ ahw 
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ledge, and ivill of itself come of course, if we 
proceed to improve our rational nature. 

2d, What i . called the worship of God is an' 
expression of fear or respect towards the Deity. 
Tne forms of it are usually an imitation of the 
foims in which poweiful men are addressed. 
The pride, the cowardice, and the jealousy of 
the rulers of this world, lead them to wish that 
all who appear before them may seem defence- 
less and at their disposal. lienee arose h cus- 
toms'of uncovering she head, of bene mg the 
body, of bending the knees, and of falling pros- 
trate to ilie earth in the presence of princes. 
The Deity, being regarded by the ignorant only 
as a more poweiful, and therefore a more dan- 
geious. mailer, is addressed in the same form : 
And as almost all the religions originate among 
the ignoiant, or in a rude state of society, ail 
religions have adopted these ceremonies 

So far as worship expresses Tear or tern r of 
the Deity it is improper because tha rent 

is improper. It implies- tint he 1 -. ci .m irra- 
tional character, and nol to fce trusted, because 
he may inllict hardships without reason or mean- 
ing. So far as woiship is the expression of re- 
spect or admiration of tHe Deity, ariskrg from a 
discernment of the excellence of his nature, it 
cannot be disapproved of; but to set seriously 
about making b®ws, and paying respect to the 
Deity at a stated period,*' whether we are sensible 
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at that time of any worth or perfection in his 
nature or not, is undoubtedly not strictly ra- 
tional. By some artificial megns, such as mu- 
si<i, paintings, images, the grandeur of a tem- 
ple, or the retirement and supposed sacredness 
of a particular place, we may excite in our 
minds the feelings of reverence, of awe, of de- 
votion ; but these in* themselves 'are of no va- 
lue. They are of no use to the deity ; and they 
do not increase our own knowledge of what- is 
true and excellent. When these feelings arise 
involuntarily from the discernment of the wis- 
dom and energy which the Deity must have ex- 
exerved in the formation of the universe, they 
are not blameable : but even then they are of 
little absolute importance ; for it is the know- 
ledge of truth, tfnd not the pleasing feeling at- 
tending that know ledge, that is valuable and ex- 
cellent. It is even highly improper to excite 
feelings of awe and reverence in our minds, 
when, at the time, we have no immediate per- 
ception of worth • or • excellence. One of the 
reasons why. we 1 disapprove of gaming, is be- 
'causc, by , exciting our feelings, it has a ten- 
dency to render us passionate instead of lational 
beings. • In the same* manner, if, instead q £ stu- 
ds mg the Divine Character «^s displayed in cre- 
ation and in the course of - providence, men 
employ themselves in exciting their own feel-^ 
ings of tic /otion and cf awe towards the Deity , 
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. they may sucfceed in rendering themselves abun- 
dantly superstitious or enthusiastic, and abun-. 
dantly devout ; bqt they will never thus acquire ' 
enlightened and vigorous minds, and .conse- 
quently they will never “accomplish the busi- 
ness for which they were sent into this world. 
The* pleasure that attends the approbation of 
excellence and the pursuit of truth is harmless, 
and is an inducement 'to the further pursuit of 
knowledge ; but when excited alone, and inde- 
pendent of the exertions of the understanding, it 
never fails to render the character weak and ir- 
rational. 

3d. Is it a duty to love God ? It ought to be 
remembered that love or atlection is an invo- 
luntary sentiment, produced by habit, which 
cannot 'be excited or refrained*from at pleasure. 
If we understand rightly the character of the 
Deity, we shall perceive that he is the wisest 
and the most excellent Being in the universe, 
and that he is the source of all worth and per- 
fection ; but wisdom and • excellence cannot be 
contemplated without approbation, nor conse- 
quently without pleasure. ’Love to. God, then, 
need nqt be cultivated as a separate and distinct 
seqtvment ; 4t will necessarily arise from a true 
and extensive knowledge of his nature. Every 
attempt to excite ct without this previous know- 
ledge, can only bt* productive of a blind and ir~ 

i 0 • _ * 

rational enthusiasm. 
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I cannot here avoid taking notice of an im- 
portant subject, that of public worship. I am 
satisfied that, in the present state of human 
nature, the public and social worship of the De- 
ity is almost valuable practice. The moral world 
is yet in its infancy. The wise are few. It is 
of much importance to the intellectual progress 
of the human mind that men should act reason- 
ably, and fulfil the ‘various ordinary duties of 
life : But if they cannot be prevailed with to 
perform these frojn rational consideration^, and 
upon enlightened principles, they must be in- 
duced to do so, like children, by means of their 
passions and feelings. The belief that an all- 
discerning Being is present, and takes an interest 
in the whole actions of men, has so powerful an 
effect over the most barbarous and otherwise un- 
governable characters, that it ought at all times, 
if possible, to be preserved entire in the human 
mind. This is yiost easily accomplished by the 
forms of public, worship, which possess the double 
advantage of teaching the important speculative 
truth of the existence of a Divine Providence, and 
<^f deterring fhen frpm committing those actions 
which might prove hurtful to human society . 
Tho’ a w ise man, therefore, may consider these 
forms, in a particular country, as oT no valtu? in 
themselves, and evep «as having a tendency, by 
their influence over the imagination, to prevent 
the purest and most cqnect exercise of the un-. 
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ilrrstanding ; yet lie will, upon the whole, regard 
his duty to comply with them, if they con- 
tain nothing absolutely pernicious or degrading 
to the character of a rational being. Hence, al- 
though we could scarcely ,think a man of' sense 
justifiable in sacrificing, like Socrates, a cock to 
yUsculapius, yet in general, and where no dan- 
gerous system of superstition is established, it is 
unquestionably his duty to give full counte- 
nance to the forms of religious woiship that he 
finds practised in his own, or in any other coun- 
try into which he may enter. It will also be 
his duty to discourage what is called impiety, 
or avowed want of respect towards the Creator 
of the Universe, whether it is displayed by treat- 
ing the forms of religious worship with levity, 01 
by the vulgar practice of rising idle and frivo- 
lous execrations. This last absurd custom wa^ 
originally introduced by barbarians, who had no 
controul over their .passions and, feelings ; but is 
is now only continued by persons w ho imagine 
they derive a sort of importance, either from 
their presumption, or from tlie affectation of a 
vehemence of character which the^ do not truly 
possess. It is WTong in three lespects: It injures 
the understanding of the person guilty of it, by 
the habit of 1 uttering nonsense ; it offers an in- 
sult to the good sense of those persons in whose 
presence it is employed ; and, lastly, it has a ten- 
dency to diminish that reverence for the Su- 
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prcme Ruler of the Universe, which jt H of threat 
importance that all men should entertain. 

( * But altho’ it be doubtful how far the religious 
practices already stated ought t» be regarded, as 
forming, m all conceivable circumstances, a ne- 
cessary part of our duty, there can be no doubt 
that the two following principles ought to be 
considered in that point of view ; I mean, resig- 
7iati07i to the will of 1 1 1 c Deity ; and unit ation , so 
far as it is practicable, of the Divine chaiacter. 

I. Were we at all times perfectly acquaint- 
ed \\ ith the designs of the Author of the uni- 
verse, and did we possess sufficient strength of 
mind to fulfil with ease the part which he lias 
• appointed us to act in it, no elToit would be ne- 
cessary to enable us to acquiesce in his will. We 
would perceive that his purposes are most vise 
and excellent ; we would therefore take deliglrf. 
in the contemplation of them, and would ac- 
count ourselves honoured by having a share in 
their accomplishment. 

• But the intentions of the Author of the uni- 
verse are far from bp mg at all times obvious. He 
often prodefees events, not on their own account, 
bwt for the sake of the consequences* which 
they are calculated ultimately to produce. Rfis- 
sions are excited m j,lic human mind, not that 
they may be gratihed, *bul that they may lead to 
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triver and conductor of* this world also exposes 
men to many sufferings in it ; not because he 
takes delight in their misery, but because paid, 
is the most powerful stimulant to activity, and 
therefore to improvement. Our ignora’nce of 
the ultimate purposes of Providence often ren- 
ders it necessary that we should learn resigna- 
tion, or to repose confidence in the wisdom of 
the Deity, and to presume that he will, at the 
long-run, conduct all things well and skilfully 
with regard to us. 

This does not imply, however, that men are 
to sit down in idleness, and submit to any in- 
convenience in their condition, without making 
an effort to resist or avoid it. The human mind 
is a part of the course of Providence, and its ex- 
ertions form a part of the operations of the Ru- 
ler of the universe. If hardships are sent to us, 
so also are skill and vigour to overcome or elude 
them. Man is born ngked ; not that he may 
suffer cold, but that he may exert his ingenuity 
in contriving, and his industry in preparing 
clothes, to protect him against it. Indolently 
and tamely to endure the cold, 'or any othej* 
hardship in life, and to make no effort to avoid 
it, would not be resignation, but opposition to 
the Divine will. 

But if, after all his efforts, a man shall still 
find that many painful i circumstances are at- 
, tached to. his Jot,, it then c becomes a part of his 
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duty to endure it with firmness. W£ have the 
foqst reasons for doing so. This firmness u it* elf a 
high degree of excellence. ^Disappointment 
and* suturing afford the bestx>pportunities for 
acquiring it ; and they who possess these oppor- 
tunities, and improve them, are truly fortunate, 
whatever Lheir weakness may in the mean tirne 
induce them to imagine. — Upon this subject 
fnuch has been said by mdralisls about the suf- 
ferings of individuals ’being necessary for the 
good of the whole, , and that they ought to dis- 
regard their own happiness when placed in 
competition with the welfare of the universe. 
But it would surely be but a miserable kind of 
universe, in which each individual or even a very 
considerable proportion of the individuals in it, 
should be unhappy Tor the sake of the whole indi- 
viduals. The actual state of the fact probably is, 
that no misery exists under the government of 
the Deity, which is not valuable to those who 
endure it, and necessary to their moral educa- 
tion. The Emperor Marcus Antoninus seems 
to have been of this opjnion : “ How obvious is 
“ i\,” says he, “ that no other couise of life was 
“ rrjore adapted to the^ practice of phile*.ophy 
“ than that iti which you are now Engaged*?” 
The sufferings of individuals are sometimes in- 
deed of importance to tl^p welfare, that is, to the 
improvement of society ; but,* Qn jbese occa- 
sions, they are also of high importance to the 

Vol. I. E e 



improvement of the sufferer himself as an indi- 
vidual ; and had a train of circumstances bejpn 
expressly chosen to render him an excellent 
being, it will usually be found, that jno other 
than that in which he ‘“has been placed would 
with equal success have promoted his progress 
in< intellectual worth. When Martin Luther 
and other reformers attempted to rescue Europe - 
from a part of the superstitions under which it 
slumbered, they suffered much, and were vio- 
lently persecuted ; but they also became more 
enlightened, more artful, and more resolute men, 
than they would otherwise have been. The de- 
fenders of their country acquire intrepidity of 
character before they perish in the field ; and 
the instructors of mankind acquire knowledge 
and intellectual acuteness while they labour for 
the service of society. So that whatever advan- 
tages the world at large may derive from the 
sufferings or the virtuous efforts of an individu- 
al, he himself always obtains the first, and usu- 
ally the largest share of intellectual profit from 
them. 

In the mean time, it is obvious, that he who 
condqcts the affairs of the universe is a wiser 
IJging than ourselves. ^ It is therefore right that we 
should acquiesce, withq4.1t reluctance, in his pur- 
poses, not doubting that they are wiser than any 
arrangements we‘could have formed for ourselves. 
And surely it is a pleasing reflection, under the 
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pressure of every human weakness" to recollect 
Jthat this universe is the dwelling and the work 
of a skilful Mind, by whose vigilance no portion 
of it is overlooked, and by whose contrivance all 
its parts are rendered subservient to purposes or 
wisdom. While we sleep he is awake ; we are 
thoughtless, but he forgets not ; we suffer* btit 
we sutler not in vai» we are led by passion, 
and are liable to err ; . bht nothing is deranged 
by our passions, or marred by our errors. All is 
over-ruled, and rendered productive of perfec- 
tion and beauty. No real calamity can occur 
to any individual of the hosts of beings with 
which creation is tilled ; for the skill and th 
power and the watchfulness of their Leader 
have no lim.ts. 

II. To imitate the Divine character is also a 
most important religious duty. The greatest ap- 

parent difficulty, in the study of moral perfec- 
tion, is this, that it is all a matter of abstract 
thought. We have no models of it before our 
eyes. The imagination and the memory are as- 
sisted b>* nothing obvious or visible ; and the 
impressions left by speculative reasonings aic 
always feeble, and ready to vamSh from* the 
mind. In other branches of science the case is 
different. When a m$n studies mechanics, he 
may, if he think fit, observfi the. effects of ac- 
tual, and not merely of imaginary levers, pul- 

E e 2 
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lies, wheels, '•screws, and wedges, in accelerating 
or retarding motion. In studying chemistry, he 
examines different bodies by heat, by cold, by 
the contact of oth^r bodies, and by every situa- 
tion in which he can cdntrive to place them : 
When he studies history, he collects from every 
document an account of the opinions, manners, 
and actions of men.— Were we acquainted with 
any beings possessed of moral perfection, wc 
could proceed in the study of it in the same 
manner. We might examine, in every point of 
view, their thoughts and their actions. When 
we had acquired a complete knowledge of these, 
we would have reason to regard ourselves as 
masters of moral science : When \\ e had acqui- 
red sufficient self-command to enable us to act 
in all things like the beings whose characters we 
studied, we would be entitled to think ourselves 
actually possessed of excellence : For we would 
act as they did ; not as blind imitators, but as 
understanding the wisdom of their conduct, and 
rendering, not only thmr actions, but their whole 
character and purposes our own. 

In the present state of tne universe, we call 
only associate with human beings who are imper- 
fect, like ourselves; and we know not whether any 
higher degree of created excellence does actually 
exist. The Author of the universe is indeed the 
source of all per^'ettion ; and if we could enjoy 
an opportunity of knowing his thoughts and ac- 
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lions, we might no doubt study m&ral science ‘ 
consisting of matters of fact like any other 
branch of knowledge. In proportion as we ac- 
quired sufficient energy of nTjitfd to judge and to 
act like this perfect Being, our nature would be- 
come truly excellent. If it is at all practicable 
to do so then, it is obvious that the easiest ^nd 
the best form of studying moral science is to 
study the Divine Character ; and the shortest 
mode of attaining perfection is to assimilate -our 
character to it as a model*placed before usT 

When we would acquire the same knowledge 
that any artist possesses, w^e enter his woikshop, 
examine his tools, observe the use which ho 
jivakes of them, we consider the machines which 
he forms, the principlesof their construction, the 
steps by which tffey are made, from the fist 
rude fashioning till they receive the last polish. 
Would we acquire a part of the knowledge 
which is possessed by the Deity, we have only to 
proceed in the same rational manner : The uni- 
verse is his great larboratocy, in which a thou- 
sand transmutations, and the most curious opera- 
tions, are Continually going on. Dust is convert- 
ed.into grass, the grass^of the field into a,sheep, 
the sheep ‘into a man, and the man into cby'i 
again. X.et us observe fjccurately the operations 
of this great Artist, and t we shall learn the rules 
by which he proceeds. In proportion to the 
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accuracy of our observation we shall possess the 
same knowledge that he possesses. 

In the intellectual world we shall find him 
skilfully training- jip rational beings to perfec- 
tion : We shall see an older of things so contri- 
ved as to rouse their hopes by pleasure, their 
fears by pain, their curiosity by novelties, their 
courage and invention by danger and want; 
and the whole frame of feature so arranged, as 
almost, m spite of themselves, to produce in their 
minus no small degree of knowledge and ener 
gy. By observing the tendency of the arrange 
meats contained in the universe, and the effects 
which its constitution is formed to produce on 
the mind of man, we shall discover the objects 
which the Deity himself is pursuing ; what that 
is which he approves, and what is the nature of 
his character, and consequently of perfection. 
Wc shall perceive his general purpose to he, that 
our bodies should be healthful, our species nu- 
merous, and our minds enlightened. We shall 
also see that he accounts Jthe. welfare of our bo- 
dies only valuable in as far as it contribute , to 
produce intellectual worth. This will appedr 
fiom the hoards to which he exposes us, and 

the dcstiuct-on to which we are made liable fiom 

1 4 

so many quarters, which we are left to guaid 
■ gainst in the b wt irannsr we ;an by our own 
sk' 1 end care. 

It is not only possible to know something of 
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Lite character and purposes of the perfect Being 
who governs nature, but even in some degree 
to make our minds to resemble his mind. One 
block, of marble resembles ano the r when it is ot 
the same shape, size, a*id colour. Minds re- 
semble each other when they think the same 
Lhoughts, entertain the same designs, and pursue 
them in a similar manner. Let any man look 
at the common steam-engine, and consider the 
form of the machine, the nature of the elastic 
power that moves it* the manner in which hhe 
vacuum is produced, its eflects, and the whole 
apparatus, so as to comprehend clearly the pur- 
pose and construction of it ; while he 1 eflects 
upon these objects, and has these ideas in his 
droughts, his mind for the time resembles the 
mind of the artist the period when he made 
the invention. The original contriver may have 
possessed more intellectual energy than many of 
those who now understand his machine ; but in 
proportion as the*^ possess with equal clearness 
the same ideas, and dvyell upon the same concep- 
hoifs, they hav e become similar artists, similar 
nrc», and in all respects similar minds. It is 
thus that companions and friends, who converse 
much together, and tliiiTk of the same subjects, 
resemble each other jn their opinions, iuclina- 
' nns, and character. «hfhu’s also, persons who 
practise the same cnrplSymen^ resemble each 
'•.her m their language, ftobons, and* behaviour. 
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and are aptually and truly similar beings. Wouk 
we then render our minds an image and a faith- 
ful representation of the great Mind that formed 
the universe, \ve must endeavour to think the 
same thoughts, and tc-» judge as he has judged 
When Dr Iiervey discovered the circulation ot 
the blood, or v. hen an anatomist looks upon an. 
ammal, and comprehends its structure, the me 
chamsm by which its movements arc performed, 
and the arrangements • by which it> remotest 
limbs are nourished,, he thinks as the greir? Artis' 

thought when he contrived this annual ; a poi 

tion of the same ideas are m his mind, and in se 
far he resembles the Deity. When Dr Prie tle^ 
discovered tiiat our atmosphere is composed oi 
two distinct fluids, the action of one of vvhicii 
gives the red colour to our klood, and is neces- 
sary to the support of life ; anti when Lavoisier 
and other French philosophers applied this dis- 
covery to the explanation of et ery instance of (lie 
dissipation of bodies by combustion — they acqui- 
red some of the ideas of the original Chemist who 
contrived every combination of material objects 
Whon Sir Isaac I\evvtoh - investigated and d>is- 
Ccrned the rules and order by which worlds are 
-made to revolve, he enabled himself, and man- 
kind to behold a part, at feast, of the universe, 
-with the same eyes and conceptions with which 
the mighty Astronomer beheld it when he formed 
the vastpprojection of it L in his infinite Mind. In 
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all these cases, and in every instance in which 

V • 

a new discovery of truth is made, the human 
imtid becomes a more pej~f^!fct image of the 
great Spirit to whorn^ all truth is continual!} 
present. It is true we are still far distant from 
Imn ; but it is also true, that while we parsist 
in the pursuit of wisdom, every day brings us 
nearer to the wisdom of which he is possessed. 
The acquisition of new knowledge becomes 
more easy in proportion* to the success \vith 
which it has already been pursued. Our pro- 
gress will theiefoie be of an accelerating na- 
ture, becoming every day more rapid, and car- 
rying us on with gicater speed in the endless 
journey towaids infinite knowledge, or a com- 
plete resemblance *>f the Divine Mind. 

But to resemble the Deity, it is not enough to 
obtain a knowledge of his thoughts ; we must 
also act as he act#, and employ ourselves in the 
same business ii* which he is engaged.’ For this 
purpose, we must particularly study to find out 
th£ schemes of wisdom by which he is occu- 
pi«d ; and. endeavour-, as far as he may have pla- 
ced it in our power, to assist in completing 
them. Tips, indeed, is'perhaps the Qnly rule of 
morality that is altogether unexceptionable, to 
endeavour to discover *lie purpqge of the Author 
of Nature in the formation of ijiis world, and to 
account it our only business to labouX^along 

E e 5 
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vilh linn in accomplishing it. The great pury 
pose for which he has obviously formed our na^ 
Lure, and this wo%;ld, is to train up many beings 
to wisdom, or to the possession of much perfec- 
tion. When we reflect upon the nature of in- 
tellectual excellence, we can perceive that it is 
good, and worthy to fill the universe. The Dei- 
ty accordingly labours to extend its empire, as 
the best employment of his skill ; and in his la- 
boufwe are permitted Xo engage. He, no doubt, 
is the creator, the preserver, and the instructor 
of the human race ; but the parents who biing 
a child into the world, who provide for the wants 
of his early years, and train up his understanding 
to knowledge, aie also to be regarded, accord-' 
ing to the measure of their power, as beings em- 
ployed in creating, preserving, and enlighten- 
ing the new inhabitants of the universe. The 
man or the woman whose ingenuity first taught 
the human race to bury seed in ’the ground, and 
to expect a harvest, did a service to mankind 
similar to what is performed by the great Parent 
of all, when he sends the - sun and the rain,*o 
give success to the labours of the husbandman. 
They, more especially, who by their skill and 
courage and steadfastness, or by the sacrifices 
they have made, have contributed to establish 
those public institutions that diffuse knowledge 
and energy of mind among future generations, 
ought to be regarded as having acted the part 
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of a beneficent providence, and as having be- 
come the sources of an incalculable amount of 
excellence. It was the le^^Htive skill of Ly- 
curgus which produced that force of character 
that rendered Sparta so celebrated. It was the 
severe example of integrity which the first»Bru- 
tus gave to Rome thi^t raised that village to fKe 
sovereignty of the world ; — a sovereignty ac- 
quired indeed by crifnes, but by crimes which 
arose out of the* hold superiority of character 
that her citizens possessed. 

As the Author of Nature lias contrived the 
world in the way best calculated to render men 
skilful and active beings, so to imitate him we 
must judge as he does of what is to be valued 
and pursued. The ancient moralists expressed 
this idea, by saying that he is a wise man who 
imitates or follows Nature ; (dor Nature was an 
abstract term which they used to avoid the fre- 
quent repetitioh of the name of the Supreme 
Being, and was ncsessary^^a avoid all discussion 
about the l J o\yer which governs the world, at a 
time when those whb believed only in one God 
were accounted a kind of atheists}. Mature, 
.then, or, .to speak more accurately,* the Au^ljor 
of nature, regards death as no evil ; for he is at 
every moment destroying mon by thousands. 

He regards poverty as no evil*; for it is the na- 

• • 

tural state of man, and* productive of A^ny ef- 
forts, and of much perfection of chgraefcer. 
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fie regards riches as no good, for they are be- 
stowed without discrimination upon the wise 
and the foolis h. VHe regards pain as no ev.d, 
for it is given to produce good, to lead us 
to preserve our lives, and to endear to the 
mother her infant child. He accounts plea- 
sure no good, for he never bestows it for 
its own sake, but always with a view to some 
other object, such as the ‘pveservation of our- 
selves or our species. *•• r fhe only true and real 
evils that culture labours to teach us to avoid 
are, ignorance, folly or error, and indolence. 
Against these all her artillery arc pointed ; 
and the whole order of the uni\erse is one 
lesson of wisdom, and one admonition to exert 
the energies of our character •in the cultivation 
of it. 

He, Lhen, who attempts to imitate the Author 
of nature wall be led to regard life and death, 
poverty or riches, pain or pleasuie, as of no im- 
portance, either to htrnsclf or others, excepting 
so far as they ate connected with moral excel- 
lence or degradation. He will consider an cia 
lightened and vigorous ^character as the only 
gooji which- he can acquire for himself or be- 
stow upon mankind; and will employ himself, 
as Nature is employed, iif rendering them wise 
and steadfast in the performance of what reason 

4 . * 

require Happy, indcecl is the man who can 
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thus consider his own mind as only a portion ol 
the Divine Providence, or a part of the will oi 
God, and can occupy lnmself w holly in dillu- 
smij reason and the love of excellence among 
men. lie is ti uly an ullage of the Divinity ; for 
he thniks the same thoughts, wishes to attain the 
same ends, and performs the same actions with 
the Deity lnmself. U^s nature is limited, but it 
is rising fast to a neaicr resemblance of the Su- 
preme Alnid ; and may alieacly be legardcd, if 

» ' % T - 

\yc may use the expression, as an incipient d»- 
v mi! v. 


CIIAP. VI. 


uirniREN r rklicions comp \ri r>. 

— «- — . 

Ii Introduced in a stale of soc iety to which they 
«ne ^idaptcd, all systems of lcligion, lioAVtn «r cr- 
nmeous, may he considered as possessetl of sorrvi 
decree of utility. All rjf them impress upon 
ihe human mind a belief^of the Existence of a 
supeuor Power or Providence th’^t inspects the 
? tamac tions'of men, that is pleased w ith rational 
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i rid upright conduct, and disapproves of the 
piuctice of an unjust violence, or of \vhate\er 
i> prejudicial to the prosperity of the human 
race. 

\ 

But, in a moral point of view, a very great 
difference exists between the value of the dif- 
ferent systems of religion which have been pro- 
mulgated and enforced, in different countries. 
r JL'he religions with \< hi, eh we are acquainted aie 
chiefly those of ancient and. modern Europe, or 
those which at presedt exist, and have for ages 
existed, in the civilized nations of Asia ; for we 
can scarcely consider as religious sv stems the 
superstitions of the Siberians and Tai tars, of the 
Mcgroes of Afri a, or of the rude original inha- 
bitants of America. Leaving thc^e out of view, 
therefore, the chief religiofis that have existed, 
or still exist, have been chiefly in Europe that 
of the Gieeks and Romani in ancient times, ami 
that of Christianity at a later period. File reli- 
tnons of Asia amount to three in number. Enst, 
the religion of Mahomet, which, besides Arabia, 
is in possession of' Fuikey, Persia, and part of 
Hindostan. Secondly,the Gcntoo faith, which, in 
this last country, is adhered to by eighty or nine 
<iy millions of people. And, lastly, ihe religion. 

of Boodh or Boodho, also called that of Gaudma 

0 

or Fo, which * prevails in Ceylon, the fartliei 
peninsula of I.n<£iu, China, Japan, and 'Flu be*. 
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All these religions ditler chiefly fiom each 
other m the following points * bust, m the no- 
tions they inculcate with regard to the Pouc-i 
who presides over the universe. Secondly, m 
the external ceiemomes which they recommend 
as acceptable to the Invisible -Being whom the_) 
represent as governing the world. Xhndlv, in 
tlie mode in which they authorise their own 
propagation. fourthly, in the degree in which 
they attempt to interfere with the government 
.of tlie state, and the oulinary transactions of 
hfe. And, fifthly, m tlie mode in which they 
regulate domestic society, or the law of mar- 
i aige. 

Xhe religion of the ancient Creeks and Ro- 
mans scarcely appears to deserve the name of a 
system of faith. *lt seems to have been little 
moie than the superstitions of the vulgar, adorn- 
ed by their poets, and somewhat dignified b\ 
legends bonowed from the Egyptian or Asiatic 
religions, and imported at ditleient periods by 
travelleis and philosophers.* 

Excepting that the Greeks borrowed tlie first 
i ufiiments *of their literature from the nearest 
c ommei cia.1 people, tli£ Phcenicians, and per- 
haps a little of their geometry and agriculture 
fiom Egypt, the various arts of life appear to.* 
have grown up among tjiein by a gradual pro- 
p.ics-, and by that tiain oi' niijiruvrmeiH in 
wkw 1» it is natinal tor the human mind pro- 
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ceed. Then* leligion, in like manner, appears 
to Iu \ e been the lesult of that oiclinai y tutin of 
thought, m consequence of w Inch a rude people 
:ne led to ascribe th< great variety of everts arid 
appearances which this world exhibits to the 
ope.ation of a corresponding variety of super- 
intending beings w ho inhabit the an, the ocean, 
and the land. Indeed a gicat number of their 
di\ inities are so obviously the creatures of vul- 
gar supei slition, that thev qm be consideied as 
having possessed little* - lnghei importance than 
that which was ascribed, three cenluiies ago, in 
Europe, to the elves or fan ies, whose power was 
feared by the ignoiant, and w hose exploits wei e 
celebrated by the poets. They had the xung 
passions that occupy the minds of men and wo - 
men, and only diileicd from them in power In 
geneial, however, they posas, ed the following 
qualities : they were cncmics/if oppression and 
fraud, and piolccted the innocent; while, at 
the same tune, each of tlvsc divinities had h : 
own office or portion of territory allotted to turn, 
beyond winch his power was not exerted. The a- 
l\vo qualities produced the good eliects of en- 
couraging integrity ancj humanity of eondvc', 
;m*l at the ‘same time of banishing dll religion^ 
‘.quariels from the world.' When the Romans 
made war upon' a neighbouring city, they began 
their operations />v offering sacrifices to the gods 
-"ho fucided o'er it, proir::in;r ditm. if the v 
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would change their party, richer .olfei’ings and. 
more splendid temples than they had heretofore 
possessed. If the city was taken, they conclu- 
ded that it was because its £ods had forsaken 
it, and had come over to rfic Romans, who for 
the futuie adopted them into the number of 
them divinities. U'he Romans continued to»take 
towns, and to gain the favour of new gods, till 
they had about 30,000 of the latter in the list 
of their deities. 

A religion of this sort,, being little more “than 
a mere popular superstition, took a very light 
hold of the minds of men, and was chiefly sup- 
poi ted by the magislj ales .of different states, to 
give aid to the laws 111 the preservation of the 
’order of society. With this view magnificent 
temples v. eie huillf and piiests were appointed 
to officiate m them ; but these piiests were usu-_ 
:il b iiotlnng more than the ordinary magistrates, 
who consideied then oilice as more of a politi- 
cal than of a religious natuie, 

Accordingly it appears tjiat, at a very caily 
per-od, private Micicl.es weie instituted, into 
wl^cli members were initiated with solemn 
oaths of secrecy, or that they must ciun cal 
whatever t^iey miglit see or hear tliere. T^ie’ 
chief of these societies was called tlie l r J< u^ inian 
Ah/\tci y ; and it appears* that the .secret icwcaled 
to the initiated consisted of inlfegnation, that the 
popular idolatrous superstition of the stat~ wa*. 
Vol. I. T 1 ' If 
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altogether a Action, supported for political con- 
veniency ; tliat in truth there exists only one 
Supreme Deity, the creator of the heavens and 
the earth, who will bestow immortality upon the 
souls of virtuous men. We are told that, a few 
days after he was initiated into these mysteries, 
Alcrbiades the Athenian, in a frolic, contemptu- 
ously overturned a statue of the god Mercury. 
As the initiated never gave countenance to those 
who publicly treated the national religion with 
contempt, it was only in consequence of his 
great popularity that he escaped capital con- 
demnation on account of his impiety. 

But in proportion as knowledge was more 
diffused, and the common people discovered the 
contempt with which intelligent men treated* 
their leligion, it lost its influence, and was dy- 
ing a sort of natural death at the time when 
Christianity was introduced into the wot Id. 

The popular religion of thk Creeks and Ro- 
mans, therefore, possessed these advantages, that 
it interfered very flight ly. with the allans of 
life ; it could scarcely be said to inculcate erto- 
neous doctrines, because it consisted meiely,,of 
superstitious notions and practices, which weie 
easily got -quit of, in proportion as.the huinay 
■ mind improved. 

Of the present religions of Asia, tliat of the 
Mahometans is *the niost interesting to I'.firo 
peans, on account of . the influence which it has 
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Kad upon the history of nations. »Previous to 
the time of Mahomet, the Arabians were idola- 
ters, or they worshipped the host of heaven, that 
is, tfje sun, moon, and stars, whiclf they considered 
as beings presiding ove? the affairs of this v\ orld . 
Mahomet was a refoimer, and consequently, in 
some degree, an enthusiast. He reproached*his 
countrymen with their idolatry, and assumed 
the character of a prophet, *to assert with greater 
energy the most important of all speculati\e 
truths, that of the Unity of the Hivine Naturfc. 
He borrowed from the Christians or his time the 
doctrine of a future state of happiness and mi- 
sery ; and by its aid he contrived to excite in his 
countrymen the most enthusiastic xeal for the 
propagation of the great truth, that there is only 
one God, the creator and ruler of the world. 

The religion established by Mahonact lias some 
veiy impol tant peculiarities. In the /?r>f place, 
it has an infallible "book, which in the countries 
where it is adopted is regarded as the Jaw of the 
land, and regulates the decision of controverted 
causes in all courts of justice, together with tlie 
ngli^s and interests of* "different orders of men. 
But an infallible law for the regulation of ordi- 
ntyy* allans is always an evil, as it renders per r 
pelual whatever sorts of error or of "ill govern- 
ment have been once infroduced.* Such a book, 

» 

at thd time. when it was w T i*itten, mugln perhaps 
be an useful* work, and contain many valuable 
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maxims and rules for adjusting all kinds of busi- 
ness ; but human affairs, to proceed well, must 
be in a state of improvement, that is, m a state 
of change to whut is better. Such a book, how- 
ever, has a tendency to> oblige the nation that 
adopts it to stand still, and consequently to re- 
main behind other nations. Hence they have 
all the chances of falling back into barbarism 
that alfect their neighbours, whilst there exists 
no possibility of their advancing farther m im- 
p^Oieincnt, 

The Mahometan law likewise enjoins to its 
followers the observance of a number of daily 
ceremonies, consisting of prayeis and washings 
at stated intervals, which tend to fix dow n su- 
perstition upon the human mind. The duly 
also which is imposed upoi* every individual, ot 
making a pilgrimage to Mecca once in his life, 
has the same tendency in a gieat degiee. 

As Mahomet was a reformer, and was resisted 
by force, he was tempted to-authonse the pro- 
pogation of his religion by the same means by 
which it had been opposed, and to stigmatise In. 
own enemies as the enemies of Go^l. This has 
produced in his followers a spirit of extreme m- 
toleiance, which has ii tendency to reiulcr'then 
intellectual improvement extremely ddlicult. 
■*The same spent leads^lhem to oppress, though 
they are prohibited to exterminate, the nation- 
ivppm. they conquer! This has given rise to a 
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most unnatural state of society in some countries 
which have been conquered by the followers of 
Mahomet. 

Before the Turks, who w ere*originally Tar- 
tars, subdued the Greek empire, they hud been 
long enough settled in the countries near the 
Caspian Sea to acquire the religion of a m»ie 
civilized people. By the time they subdued the 
countiy round Constantinople, and at last the 
city itself, they were become zealous Mahome- 
tans, whilst the nafi&ns o>er whom they csT»* 
blished their dominion consisted of no less zca-* 
lous Christians. Hence a line of separation was 
drawn between the conquerors and the conquer- 
ed, which time ha-, not been able to obliterate. 
Ofle half of the state consists of masteis, and the 
other of an oppressed people. In other nations, 
the evils of conquest have been temporary j be- 
cause m a short time the victor add the van- 
quished, mingling In the ties of affinity, have 
ceased to be distinguished from each other, and 
base coalesced into one common people ; bin in 
TuiJtev, to this day, the invader is known from 
the l^atice. 'j'hcir respective religions have fixed 
upon them a mark, which lias proved as indeli- 
bl a? that by which, in otir West Indio islands, 
future distinguishes tlie.negro slave from his Eu- 
ropean master. Hence thtvl'urks continue to act 
t he part of insolent oppressofs to their subjects the 
Giceks ; while the latter, accustomed to insults. 
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and to a seqse of inferiority, have acquired the 
characteustics of slaves in sincerity and cowar- 
dice. Thus an internal di\ision exists among 
the people, whi^h degrades the cbaiacter of one 
half of the nation, while it renders the other 
haughty and unjust. The same evil lias existed, 
during many centuries in Hindustan. Befoie 
the conquest of it by the Mogul 01 Tartai prin- 
ces, tho=c princes )iad embiaced t lie Maho- 
metan faith. Their nev subjects, the Hindoos, 
adl.eied, as formerly mentu .led, to the tehgion 
of then ancestors with still inoic obstinacy than 
the Greek Chnstians ha\e done against the 
Tuiks ; and the result lias been similar. The 
feebleness of cbaiacter which their ancient su- 
perstition had piocluced was augmented, and so- 
ciety was retained in a vyalent and unnatuial 
state. 

But pcrh.rps the most impoitant pait of the 
Mahometan leligion is that which relates to the 
law' of marriage. All lcligiom base attempted, 
in some form or other, to, regulate this most in- 
teresting of all contracts. It is the institution 
of Nature, the foundation of society, and the 
means by which the succession to each, other 
1 of the generations of rr.en is legulatcd ; and ac- 
cordingly, the adjustment of its tot m, and of its 
duties, has bejen overlooked by no legislator 
whether he has assumed the cbaiacter ol a-pn>- 

i . 

phet, or merely of % pnr.ee TJ\e lehpicn ol 
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jVlahomeL lcprcsents the production •of cliildiv 
to glorify God as a sacred duty. It authorises 
this duly to be fulfilled by polygamy, that is, by 
the jiiarnago of a man to severifl women. "bins 
law, ho\ve\er, which *has ifecessarily been re- 
ceived in all the countries in Asia that have 
adopted the Mahometan faith, lias a powerful 
tendency to produce a permanent inferiority of 
thaiacler in a people, a neb a constant tenden- 
cy to anarchy and resolution in their govern- 
ment. 

It is probable that tins law, upon the whole, 
facilitates population. It divides between the 
licli and the poor more equally than with us, 
that is, in a belter proportion to their means, the 
e5cpence of rearing the future generation, as rich 
men, who can -afford to do so, will naturally be 
led to have numerous families. Rut, at the 
same time, there can be no doubt that this law 
must have a powerful tendency to lepress the 
intellectual impmveinent of the people. "Idle 
ncli, in every country* chctat<i the fashions of life ; 
ami bv tins institution a fashion is necessaiily 
i.'U^kIik e d # of ti eating women with jealousy, 
uni! %’ius ct secluding one- half of the species 
bom die oidmaiv socielvVf tlic other.* Women, 
thus lu'.t u^yin lctnonicnt, must possess illiterate 
and nnimj.roM't! charades. must also be 

in a*"ieat measure pievenlcd liym earn ing on 
inv pint ot' the busines • bib. 1'ioni t^iese 
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circumstanc.es, more evils will arise than are at 
first obvious. One-half of society, instead of 
being useful, will become a burden upon the in- 
dustry of the dthcr. A secluded and unsocial 
life is introduced ? and as die powers of man are 
best improved by the intercourse of society, a 
considerable difficulty is thrown in the way of 
the enlargement of the human faculties. Besides 
this, the ignorance and the imbecility of one- 
half of the species cannot 'fail to affect the other. 
Arii'Asiatic retires fretm the' management of his 
business to the society of an unintelligent and 
weak being, who neither sees nor knows any 
thing of the world or its affairs. In such society 
he must relinquish his reason and his rational 
faculties before he can enjoy much satisfaction 
In such society, however, he was educated du 
ring his first years, and a great part of his time 
must necessarily be spent. He cannot fly from 
it to the house of a friend, fof no fiiend can re- 
ceive him ; and he can receive nobody freely 
into his dwelling, least bis female prisoners 
should be seen. This, at least, is the case with 
all those who live not in Spacious mansions with 
a variety of apartments. In such a state of so- 
ciety, it ie impossible that many men car/ac- 
quire or long preserve rauch xeal ffor scientific 
pursuits, or that the improvement of literature 
and of ingenious arts c<in be very earnestly cul- 
t^vatpd. 
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These effects of the law, which regulates 
meslic society, appear even to the most careles 
observer of an Asiatic city. It occupies a large 
extent of territory, because each family secludes 
itself from every otb^r. -Every house is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and stands in an inclosed 
area. Each family thus fortifies itself, as within 
a rampart, against the intrusion of alJU neigh- 
bours. Hence it has happened that no attempt 
has ever been made i» Tfie cities of Asia to esta- 
blish a free form oJ. 7 ^ove^nment, even where ^he? 
people were driven to despair by the severest 
oppression. There exists not that rapid com- 
munication of sentiment which takes place 
where society is more intimately blended, by 
Srhich men are led to repose sufficient confi- 
dence in each otljcr, to believe that they can 
act under the mere authority of public pactions 
or law's without the interposition 'of a master. 
The mode of erecting their dwellings also ex- 
plains the wonderful stories told us by the an- 
cient writers of the ^immense extent of Babylon 

• • 

a and of Nineveh. It also accounts for the great 
tracts of territory which in modern times are oc- 
cuj^ed by the Asiatic cities. This circumstance 
Jiak greatly contributed to expose tjiem to the 
enterprizt^of invaders. The extent of tHfeir 
w alls, in proportion to^he population they con- 
tain, renders the defence of them difficult or im- 
possible. 
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he law of polygamy has alsso had a very 
fatal effect upon the Asiatic governments, and 
has been one of the most ordinary means of in- 
troducing anarchy into them. Their princes 
have families by numbers v of women. Kach of 
the female favourites of the reigning monarch 
attempts to establish her own children in the 
most advantageous s^uations. Hence the Asia- 
tic courts are at all times occupied by an endless 
tissue of dangerous intrigues. Attempts are of- 
ten successfully made to inspire an old man 
with jealousy of his eldest son, the apparent heir. 
The knowledge of the existence of such at- 
tempts, or even of the possibility of their exist- 
ence, and of the fatal effects which they may 
produce in a despotic government, disposes all 
the sons of the prince to \%atch the conduct 
both of him and of each other with the utmost 
jealousy. This jealousy is apt to burst out into 
open rebellion, and frequently does so. At all 
events, upon the death of an Asiatic monarch, 
his numerous sons, whose riyalship, hatred, and 
jealousy of each other have hitherto been coi:» 
fined within decent boundg, openly break out 
into violence. A younger brother knows tfat 
he is hated by the elder, who is now becorr-e his 
master. In defence of his own existeiixe, there- 
fore, he is compelled to ^hav^ recouise to arms, 
and to win a crown, or submit to destruction. In 
■ this way the successor of an Asiatic prince has 
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Viften to begin r<fgn by struggling again ^ 
considerable number of desperate rebellions * 
and must wade to the throne through the blood-* 
of his nearest kindred. As sikicess does not al- 
Ways attend the am* of *he elder brother, the 
law of primogeniture, being frequently violated, 
loses its importance in the estimation of the 
multitude. The royal famrily itself, covered as 
its members must be with. parricides and crimes, 
cannot be greatly raspected by the people, in 
whose eyes success ^md victory become the«*|jly 
* undoubted titles to obedience. Powerful sub- 
jects, therefore, or enterprising military leaders, 
are frequently tempted to disregard the claims 
of the reigning family, and to appeal to the for- 
tune of aims as a title to dominion. When suc- 


cessful, they find, a people, distracted by civil 
wars, and by the pretensions of different candi- 
dates, ready to acquiesce in any government that 
can bestow’ upon* them a temporary repose. 

Even should, a reigning family escape these 

obvious calamities which lay waste the territories 

* • • 

Of a nation, and overthrow its prosperity by 


crimes and by*sangujnary civil contests, there are 
o^^r evils by^ which the law of polygamy more 
gi“aaually, tho’ not more certainly, ^undermintfs 
the safet^vot\the stqte. Xhe founder of a n£w 


dynasty orVace of princes is usually an ambiti*- 
ous and artful military Vhief. Mis first succes- 
sors, educated in an native reign, “and anxious 
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u-^ecure their dubious aAhority, perhaps re- 
Kdmble him in talents and energy. Time, how- 
ever, soon sanctifies their right to the throne, 
though originally^fbunded in usurpation. Xhe 
monarch, now placecU in security, indulges ill 
that luxury tp-which he is tempted by his situa- 
tion i*and luxury, where polygamy exists, has 
more powerful and dangerous attractions, and is 
attended with more pfernicious efiects, than else- 
where^ This kind of luxury, above all others, 
lea&MtG an indolent life*, and? fro the production 
of an ignorant and an unintelligent character. 
Xhe prince is led to shut himself up among a 
crowd of eunuchs and women, from whus>se society 
he can derive no improvement, and to whose 
councils and passions he is ultimately led to in- 
trust the most important allai^s of his govern- 
ment. Xhe armies of the state are soon neglec- 
ted by a monarch whose favourites employ every 
art to inspire him with a disgust of the toils of 
war, that he may the more easily be retained 
within the precincts of his ^palace, and under 
their management and influence. Xhe provin. 
ces are subjected to the most ruinous exactions 
to gratify their avaricp ; and every place of pub- 
lid trust comes to be filled by men who uEcieP- 
ftot to administer the public a-fla^s, but to 
extort large sums of mo p?y from the people to 
be conveyed to tlje favmirites that rule within 
the palace. ' *Xhus the §tate experiences a rapid 






